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The Ink 

Is the only evidence 

Of your work 

Your customer ever sees. 
By what the ink shows 
You stand or fall. 

You do yourself 

No more than justice 

By using inks that 

Do justice to your work. 
That is why 

Most successful printers 
Use Ullman’s Inks. 


ne. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
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Thirty-one Catalog 
Suggestions to Help 
You Make More Money 


It costs you nothing to get 
them —and you can profit by every one. 
@ In the making of Kamargo Mills Covers we be- 
lieve more care and skill has been exercised than has been 
applied to the manufacture of any other cover-paper. @ Service- 
able cover-papers require special equipment or “ tackle ”— careful 
study and long experience. It is not practical to make cover-paper, book- 
paper, and bond-paper under the same influences on the same machine. The 
high-class cover-paper mill cannot be developed in a short time from a wrapping- 
paper mill. @ For 102 years, three generations of the same family have made a scien- 
tific study of manufacturing Kamargo Mills Covers. A great department and the most 
modern machinery is devoted exclusively to the production of high-grade cover-papers. 
q But in addition to serviceability we offer Printers service. We have prepared an interesting 

exhibit of unusually striking effects attainable only with Kamargo Mills Covers—a text book 
on catalog printing of inestimable value to you. 


Kamargo Catalog 
Mills Covers 


FOUNDED 1808 


are suitable for big service catalogs, for dainty brochures, for small or large folders— any booklet 
where artistic display plus permanence and durability are desired. The wide variety of wonderfully 
rich tones, shades and colors of Kamargo Mills Covers, makes easy, unusual, striking printed and 
engraved effects. It is not mere surface attractiveness that constitutes Kamargo Mills Cover value, 
but an unequalled combination of beauty and strength absolutely unique in cover-papers. Q And 
through our advertising in SYSTEM alone, every month, we are creating new customers for 
you by telling over 100,000 executives— probably 300,000 cover-paper purchasers—the 
economy and efficiency of Kamargo Mills Covers. 


How to get this Sample Book 


Kamargo Mills Samples de Luxe show you how various colors and inks can be 
blended, giving striking effects to your catalog work. It tells you how you 
can build up a reputation for high-grade catalog work and yet keep 
your estimates reasonable. We will send it promptly and tell 
you how you can get your share of the new business we 
are creating for printers who use Kamargo Mills 
Covers. Just write us a brief note on your 
letter-head today — now. 


Knowlton Bros., Inc. 


Cover Dept. B 
Watertown New York 


























The Gap is Bridged Between 
Quality and Cost 


There is a difference—not in your favor—between 
the average consumer’s estimate of machine com- 
position cost and the actual cost, which may be 
determined by your local printers’ organization. 


This difference is the price which you are paying 
for sacrificing quality and efficiency to a machine 
product which cannot command a selling price 
with a profit. 


Consumers of printed matter who want quality 
specify Monotype composition because they know 
that they are buying hand quality, which you can 
produce for a machine price. 


If you are selling machine composition, why not 
add Monotype quality and get a price for your 
work just a little ‘‘ better than the market,” with- 
out increasing its cost? 


The Monotype sets type in all sizes from five 
point to eighteen point and casts all sizes up to 
and including thirty-six point. 


No other system of machine composition so easily 
adapts itself to a scientific standardization of com- 
posing room methods. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 




















Every type, space, quad and border in this ad. made on the Monotype 





Century Bold Extended 


RICH Maple 


72 Point 


60 Point 


3A $885 4a $590 $1475 


3A $725 4a $430 $1155 


Brighter KIND 


48 Point 


3A $470 4a$290 $760 


MODERN Printers 


42 Point 


4A $375 5a $260 $635 


Charters REQUIRED 


36 Point 


4A $285 6a$240 $525 


HANDSOME Contributor 


30 Point 4A $210 8a$215 $425 


RIGHT SCHEME 
Charming Design 


24 Point 5A $165 10a$185 $350 


STRONG REMARKS 
Determined Manager 


18 Point 8A $165 14a $165 $330 


CURIOUS ENTERPRISES 
Royal Monarchs Disturbed 


14 Point 1LA $145 21a $155 $300 


USEFUL EXTENDED LETTERS 
Harmonious Type Family Bought 


12 Point 138A $130 25a$145 $275 


ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENT 
Meritorious Reports Signed 
Enjoyable Holiday Exercise 
Right $1234567890 Figure 


10 Point 14A $115 29a$135 $250 


DURABLE PRINTING TYPES 
Legible Effects Easily Secured 
Desirable American Line Faces 
Extraordinary Profits Assured 


8 Point 17A $105 34a$120 $225 


CHARMING TYPOGRAPHIC RESULTS 
Century Bold Extended Series a Winner 
Bright and Profitable Advertising Style 
Dignified Printing Brings Larger Profit 


6 Point 20A $095 38a$105 $200 


PROFITABLE COMPOSING ROOM METHODS 
Less Faces and Larger Fonts is Real Economy 
Bright American Line Styles Compel Attention 
Remarkable Character $1234567890 Inspected 


American Type Founders Company 


ORIGINATOR OF THE POPULAR CENTURY FAMILY 





Denniode Orgination i is Based 
on Quality Products 


Senmioon 


Gummed Papers 


Have had a large part in building up a reputation for 
good merchandise. Our experience as printers of 
Gummed Labels has convinced us that to produce a 
quality label, the adhesiveness is just as important 
as the Printing and Cutting. We manufacture 
“Gummed Papers for every kind of requirement. 


’ 


eee THREE GRADES 
os a & ST ANDARD —- Heavily gummed with fish giue, insuring 


quick and permanent adhesion to such 
surfaces as.cotton, woolens, wood, metal 
and all rough surfaces. 


‘ CROWN __A medium fish gummed paper, so hd 


used when the requirements do not. 


noes : demand the Standard Papers. — 
EA LE _. A dextrine gummed paper for oedulaty 
a ate uses on smooth surfaces where no great 

“adhesive strength is demanded.’ a 


| Write us Nie coachierianes and we will 


send borsansnacl and prices 
S) . ae * : ie 
; ee rHk TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON | NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA. 
26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 1007 Chestnut Street 
. 15 W. 27th Street . : 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


- 62 E. Randolph Street 413 N. Fourth Street 


Sales Offices in thirty-three leading cities of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 


ap se 


aaa BREE 

















VISITING PRINTERS 


When in New York Inspect 
These Presses 


Three New Era Presses in One Plant 





These presses are ideal for labels, tickets 
of all kinds, loose-leaf forms, index 
cards, or any form requiring a number 
of colors; also punching, cutting and 
slitting to any size or shape, or rewind- 
ing when desired. Prints from flat 
plates, with the speed of a rotary. 
Suitable for long or short runs. 


THE REGINA CO. 
HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent 


217 Marbridge Building 
47 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 




















Any Good Business Man 


will see the advantages of using high-grade 
stationery if they are properly presented. IN 
OUR ADVERTISING we are telling of these 


advantages and explaining why 





BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND 


should be used in order to ensure the maximum 
of stationery efficiency. If you are not taking 


advantage of the presence of BROTHER 
JONATHAN BOND you are neglecting an 
opportunity. 





Let us send plain or demonstrative samples for 


your critical inspection; then only can you decide 
whether the adoption of this paper will be bene- 
ficial to you as it has proven to others. 


DISTRIBUTERS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Paper Co. . . . Kansas City, Missouri 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co . San Francisco, California 
Sierra Paper Co . . « Los Angeles, California 
Oakland Paper Co. . . . « « Oakland, California 
Central Michigan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Washington 
American Type Founders Co... . Spokane, Washington 
American Type Founders Co. Vancouver, British Columbia 
National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) New York City 
National Paper & Type Co. City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . . . . . City of Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. Havana, Cuba 


Address Division | 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 Chicago 

















THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE HODGMAN 


HE HODGMAN PRESS is a new principle in bed-driving mechanism, doing away 
with the old cumbersome shoe and heavy rack-hanger. You must see this simple 
mechanism before you can appreciate how durable and powerful the drive is. The 
Hodgman is a well-built machine, and will really last a lifetime, for the wearing 
parts of this bed-motion can be replaced new for a cost not to exceed $50. We do not 
believe this motion would cost a dollar for repairs for many years. Enough printers 
of an inquiring mind are examining this new design to keep our factory running twenty- 
four hours a day. Scarcely a customer, seeing this press in operation, fails to place his 
order with us. This press has five tracks. The cross-stay is solid — not cut away to make 
passage for the rack-hanger to pass. The cylinder-lift is absolutely rigid —no elasticity 
anywhere — and the speed is the capacity of the feeder. The bed is only 34 inches from 
the floor. This is made possible by the elimination of the rack-hanger. 

We ask you to see this press. After you have examined it we have no doubt about the 
order, because we know your good judgment will concede these points: The greatest in 
speed, the lightest in operation, the simplest in mechanism, the most rigid in construction, 
the most up-to-date in conveniences. If these claims are proven we are entitled to the 
order. See it and be convinced. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 343 S. Dearborn Street, 


P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 
































= MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Sheridan’s New Model 


Automatic Clamp—Improved—Up to Date 


ME 


=a | 
1 oh ales , 
ee. - | 


meee 
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Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, 
Inkers, and a complete line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO ... 17 So. Franklin Street 
LONDON .. . 65-69 Mount Pleasant 


























ATTENTION) 


is what you want as an advertiser 
when your catalog or announce- 
ment reaches your customer. 
Without attention your entire 
investment in printing 1s lost. 


You can now obtain Imported 
Cover Papers in such attractive 
colors and interesting textures 
that they at once have the high- 
est ATTENTION value. The 
use of these covers will add 
greatly to the efficiency of your 
advertising. 


Write for particulars 
about Imported Covers and other 
novelties in papers 


O. M. STEINMAN, J/mporter 


96 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
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FORMERLY THE INLAND-WALTON ENG. CO. 














New Periodical Folder 


Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
* 345 Rand-McNally Building 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 























THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 
THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 














The Babcock Optimus 


The Babcock Optimus 








In any pressroom where there is an Optimus among 
a number of other two-revolutions it is the busiest. It 
is given the heaviest forms, the closest register, and the 
shortest time. Especially is it given the forms from 
which the very long runs are wanted. 

The truth of all this is open to any observation and 
inquiry. Look it up. It will be found, too, that though 
the Optimus is old the facts remain unchanged. 

Why? Unequaled strength and rigidity, unequaled 
precision in the action of a faultless driving motion. 

The Optimus cylinder remains on the bearers what- 
ever the form. It does not go up when overlays go on. 
Tissue shows big in bringing up a light spot. These are 
proofs of helpful strength in perfect impression and fast 
make-ready. There is another: the Optimus does not 
gutter. Forms are saved to produce work of the high- 
est character in unusual amounts. 


Before these familiar tests all others fall. They 
show the Optimus without equal in the most vital quality 
in a printing press. The best work from heavy forms 
is impossible without this supreme strength. It quickens 
and cheapens production. It is but one of the reasons 
why the Optimus is busy while others stand idle. It is 
clear to the practical mind that the very things that 
make it best for hard and heavy work are those that fit 
it most perfectly for the light and easy. 

Where difficult work makes exceptional press qual- 
ities necessary; where faith in efficient printing machines 
is at low ebb, we prefer to install our splendid press. It 
has met easily every known printing condition, and pos- 
sesses a reserve of power for the unknown. For this 
reason the buyer of today will not have an inefficient 
machine on his hands next year or in ten years. No Op- 
timus has grown too old to compete with any other new. 











The Babcock Optimus 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
‘““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York OrFicE —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . . 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . e e e e ° ° ° 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind e ° 


COES is Always Best! 
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OSWEGO CUTTING MACHINES 


THE BROWN & CARVER AUTO 
TRIPLES PRODUCTION 


And cuts work as accurately as the reliable BROWN & CARVER Hand Clamp 
Cutter. It has the new double-shear motion 








This pictures only one of the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as 
a specialty. Each Oswego-made Cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the 
large 7-ton Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on 
Oswego Cutters only. Ask about the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. 

It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new book No. 8, containing valuable 
suggestions derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. 
Won’t you give us that pleasure ? 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY 


























The Universal Type-Making 
Machine Company 


owning the processes, patents and plants by and in which have been per- 
fected and manufactured the Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Maker, succeeds 
the Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Company of Chicago. 


The new organization includes men of national reputation and high 
standing in printing and publishing, as well as the excellent business men 
and acute inventors under whose handling the Nuernberger-Rettig Type- 
Maker has been brought to notable perfection. The organization includes 


WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Publisher of The Outlook, New York 

J. HORACE McFARLAND, Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 
RAY NYE, Omaha Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska 

ARTHUR S. ALLEN, Philip Ruxton, Inc. (Printing Inks), New York 


and others closely related to the printing industry. 


The Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Maker is a simple, compact, and 
wonderfully efficient machine, which enables the printer to produce 
readily and cheaply perfect and completely finished type in any size 
from five-point to forty-eight-point, and of any face within the range of 
matrices provided. The type thus made is equal in every respect to the 
best foundry product, for, owing to the peculiar construction of the 
machine, the toughest and hardest type metal is rapidly cast into solid, 
finished type, complete with “feet,” “nicks” and “pin-marks,” and re- 
quiring no hand labor whatever to inspect, dress or finish it. 

There are now available matrices of exceptional wearing quality and accuracy for 
making many of the desirable type faces in general use. To these the new organization, 
through greatly extended facilities for producing additional faces, under conditions of 
selection and scrutiny which will assure the printer of a new and important resource, 
adds extensively. 

The Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Maker is not designed to supplant 
but to supplement in complete efficiency existing composing machines, 
as well as to give type-making facilities to those printers not now in 
possession of these larger and more expensive outfits. It affords to 
master printers generally an admirable means for quickly and cheaply 
producing unlimited quantities of type faces that may be required, of 
such perfection and durability as to greatly extend availability for 
long runs on presses without electrotyping. 

With the Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Maker and a complete equipment of molds, and in 
connection with the growing and convenient Matrix Libraries, the printer may extend 
his typographic operations independent of foundry relations or prices. 

As the Universal Type-Making Machine Company is operated by master printers from 
the standpoint of the printer rather than that of the machinist, the conditions provided, 
in respect especially to favorable consideration of new type designs proposed or desired, 
are both unique and advantageous. 

Inquiries as to the scope and details of the Universal Type-Maker 
will be promptly responded to on addressing 


Universal Type-Making Machine Co. 


200-202 Crescent Street 321-323 North Sheldon Street 
HARRISBURG, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Set in Series 219. 
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PARAGON 
Single Revolution Press 
with rack, cam and 
table distribution 











When You 
Wish to 


Send Your 
Order for a 
Single 

Revolution 





OU CAN do this with the 

, same degree of confidence as 
you would if ordering a C.8 

P. Gordon—because they both rep- 
resent the very highest standard of 
quality and enjoy the same prefer- 
ence in their respective fields. The 
Single Revolution Cottrell contains 
the greatest value obtainable 
and therefore gives the best 
service for the longest peri- 
od of time at the smallest 
outlay for up-keep and re- 
pairs. This press is easily 
understood and operated— 
a recognized leader in its 
field. Price always the same 





We have just issued a Booklet containing letters which prove that this is true 








C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


25 Madison Sq. North, New York 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago Detroit 





Works: 


Westerly, R.I. 





Philadelphia 








Keystone Type Foundry 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 








Set in Keystone’s Powell Italic. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell. WATCH THESE INSERTS FOR EXAMPLES OF GOOD TYPOGRAPHY 
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Use a Post Card 



























POWELL ITALIC SERIES 


Patented 


A Beautiful Non-Kerning Italic Letter made on Universal Line of Nickel Alloy Metal 


6 Point Font $2 00 24 AS$1 00 48 a $1 00 


SLANTING LETTERS THAT DO NOT HANG OVER 
The Keystone Type Foundry was the First to cast Italic Type 
on normal bodies and sets, with no kerned characters. You 
will doubtless admire this new series. It is not only a worthy 
companion to the vertical face, but has the great advantage of 
being Non-Kerning. By Non-Kerning we mean that the let- 
ters or characters do not slant beyond the width of the body 


8 Point Font $2 25 22A$115 44a Gi 10 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN OUR TYPE 
One of the most important things to consider in 
purchasing new type faces is the strength and dur- 
ability of the metal. Ordinary type shows the wear 
much sooner than Keystone Nickel- Alloy Type 


10 Point Font $2 50 16 A $1 25 32 a $1 25 


UNUSED TYPE IS IDLE MONEY 
It is a wise plan to discard the old and 
worn-out type in your office, and re- 
place it with up-to-date faces. Type 
that is never in use brings no return 


12 Point Font $2 75 I5AGi 35 31a $i 40 


JOB WORK OF ALL KINDS 


Some idea of the beauty and utility 
of Powell Italic can be obtained 
from the ‘‘ad” on preceding page 


14 Point Font $3 00 12 A$1i50 24a $1 50 


FINE LEGIBLE SERIES 


Powell Italic has many good 
features which are seen at a 
glance by “‘ad”’ compositors 


18 Point Font $3 25 8A$1 65 17a $1 60 


MODERN DEVICE 


Bad features of Italic 
type are now obviated 


24 Point Font $3 50 5AG$175 10a $1 75 


A GOODIDEA 


Making. an Italic 
without Kerning 


30 Point Font $4 25 5 A$2 40 8a $i 85 


PLENTY GRAIN 


Reports from Farm 


36 Point Font $5 00 4A $285 6a 82 15 


FINE CLOTH 
Specified Prices 


42 Point Font $6 25 3 A $3 45 6a $2 80 


CHILDREN 
Parlor Sports 


48 Point Font $7 85 3 A $425 6a $3 60 


SPOILING 
Grand Rugs 


60 Point Font $11 35 3 A $7 20 4a $4 15 


FINEST 


72 Point Font $13 65 3 A$8 70 4a $4 95 


Masked 


se" KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY... 


Chicago 


























The Seybold Die Press 


A simple, compact, substantial and easy operating 
machine, capable of immense production. 


The platen is brought down synchronously at all 
four corners, obviating wear and kip in the bearings, 
insuring uniform pressure throughout, and con- 
sequently producing accurate work. 





LE’ US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOi_D MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: NeEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morr1son Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FouNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TYPE FouNnpDRY Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 












































HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling Machines 


~ Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 








Style **C ”— Double-deck Ruling Machine 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 

















Printers’ Patent Form Truck 


Time and Labor Saver. Not a Luxury, Nor Expensive 





Write for full 
particulars 


Mashek Manufacturing Co. (Not Inc.) 
1616 West Lake St., Chicago 


S. Kochanski, Berlin, Germany 
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congistent e ssued. 


“GL SRE TYPE.’ 





























Fill Your Store Room 
Up to the Ceiling 


Save the 25 per cent Usually Wasted 








A Revolvator 
enables two men to 
stack rolls or reams 
of paper, etc., 
weighing 1500 lbs., 
in less time than 
five men _ stacking 
by hand. They 
can work in zarrow 
aisles, or can stack 
the warehouse en- 
tirely solid, filling 
up the space near 
the ceiling which is 
usually wasted. 

The Revolving 
Base is the essential 
feature, as the plat- 
form can be loaded 
and swung in any 
direction for un- 
loading. 

Tellus the height 
of your ceiling and 
size of bales or 
boxes and we will 
quote prices or send 

you a Revolvator for free trial. Write for our booklet, 
**How a Revolvator Saves Time, Money and Space.”’ 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
No. 6 


A Universal Testimonial: 


‘“We will say that your 
*“ Reliance’ Photo-En- 
gravers’ Proof Presses 
are thoroughly well 

known 

throughout 

the trade as 
being the BEST of 
their kind.”’ 


The above expresses prac- 
tically every photo- 
engraver's thought 
the world around. 

They ALL KNOW 
itis THE BEST, 
because they are ob- 
taining proofs of 
half- tones which 
fulfill their every 
requirement. 


MANUFACTURED AND 
SOLD B 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Also sold by Williams - Lloyd Machinery Co., 638 Federal St., Chicago; 
Geo. Russell Reed Co., San Francisco and Seattle; New York Machinery Co., 
101 Beekman St., New York City; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Montreal 
and Winnipeg ; Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt am M., Germany ; 
A.W. Penrose & Co., London, E. C. England. 





WE ALSO SHNIEDEWEND PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES 
MANUFACTURE RELIANCE LEVER PAPER CUTTERS 
RELIANCE JOB GALLEY ROLLER PROOF PRESSES 





ww vite for Prices and Civeuteves 

















Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 


NG II 


NTING SA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHOGRAPH AND LETTERPRESS 


INKS 


PROCESS INKS & INKS FOR OFFSET PRESSES 
BEST GRADES IN ALL SHADES OF COLORS 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE INKS 





Our Electric Annihilator a Benefactor for Pressmen 





HOME OFFICE 
212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DEPOTS : 
Chicago, IIl., 711 S. Dearborn St. Nashville, Tenn., 222 N. Second St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 600 Delaware St. Memphis, Tenn., 73 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, La., 535 Magazine St. 

















The Green Data Book 


A compilation of facts and figures culled 
from many of the largest printing 
plants in the country. A clear, concise 
statement of a printer’s wants in con- 
nection with his motor equipment. 
Contains information of great value to 
printers, and shows how to reduce 
operating expenses. 





WRITE FOR A COPY 





The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















JAENECKE’S 
FAMOUS 


INKS 


Comprise an ink for every purpose, and for 
every character of printing. Known the world 
over for their excellence and unvarying quality. 





LOOK FOR THE ANCHOR TRADE-MARK 





ASK FOR OUR SPECIMEN-BOOK 





Main Office and Works—NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PITTSBURG BALTIMORE 
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SECTION. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 








THIRD 
SECTION 











ALBANY, N. Y., SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 1911. 





The Knickerbocker Press Installs Most Perfect Printing Press That Invention Has Produced. 








Sixty-Eight Years 
In Chr 


Since Its Founding | 
bocker Press Har 
Press” and the 
---How Colone 
Rivals on P 


Sno OF THE KNIC! 
JOCKER PRESS. 
3, 1843-—Colonel “‘ 


ust 11, 1°77—John H. Farrell b 
. The Krickerbocker and consolida 
= it with @ Da ty ere 
Rew she ® ress compa") 
é <nickerbosker and 
i +! 
dar John A. McCarth 
pect the Albany Morning Expre: 
from the Journal'company and corn! 
Golidates it with The Pregs-Knicker- 
Docker, + 


May 20, 1910—The Prese-Knicker- 
bocker-Express is purchased by the 
ne je mg ome: 




















Saving of 
power, paper and 
time, safety of pressmen 
and press, cleanliness and 
increased production follow the 
adoption of General Electric 


printing-press drives 


An X pattern quadruple high-speed 

Hoe press is driven by the new 

General Electric Company alternat- 

ing current control system. This drive 
is equally as efficient as the well known 
direct current systems of the same com- 
pany, and gives a perfectly smooth ac- 
celeration at all speeds. 

There are eight push button control 
stations located about press, each of 
which have four buttons marked “fast,” 

slow,” safe-stop’’ and “run,” each 

station giving operator full control of 
press. Depressing “‘fast’’ button and 
releasing it starts press and runs it at 
threading-in speed. Continued press- 
ing of fast button speeds up press to 
full speed. Pressing ‘‘slow’’ button 


reduces the speed to prevent break- 
ing paper web as the rolls decrease 
in diameter. 

“*Safe-stop’’ button, when pressed, 
stops the press quickly —a solenoid 
brake being used for the purpose— 
and makes it impossible to start same 
until “run” button at that station is 
depressed. A movement of % inch 
of printing cyclinder is possible when 
threading-in. 

Two motors are controlled by these 
panels—a small constant speed motor 
for threading and plating, which is 
geared to main driving shaft of press 
through a worm and spur gear re- 
duction, and a large variable speed 
motor, which is geared direct. 








e Press 


els All In City 


‘arts That Is Driven 
2,000 Papers 
d--- Splendid 
That Aids 
Tork. 


it here by (he Hoe company,’ 

ls Are Nearly Human. 
Bas A. Edison has said that the, 
most" 


tating press has a just 
locomotive engineer wit tell: 
4 his = ive possesscs the 
© ree 


a the rasasel advantages the 
ess will give is the “dress” of 
cabekorbork er Press. “Dress” 
inter’s term for a clean, neat 


inute new 
Anickerbocker Press 
~@ throughout New York state. 


is recognized te 


Our expert engineers have the largest variety of z psi ea bide 5 
‘The new press is au example of the 


printing-press drives in the world to select just the na nt seat ator sod “i 
. *.* . . Tr, rl of machi w 
one best suited to your conditions. Write for literature eat amnieiiaeaininmniiammen 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 


Ereasive re newspapers in the countr: 5 
To read The Knickerbocker Press Though ii 





UNION 
PACIFIC 

















Chicago to Colorado 


and Return 


Colorado is just the place to spend your vacation. It has numberless resorts and offers 
boundless opportunities for outings among beautiful mountains or beside rushing trout streams. 
Three fast electric-lighted trains to Denver daily via 


& e 6 
Union Pacific 
Standard Road of the West 
Protected by electric block signals — Excellent dining cars on a// trains. 
New and direct route to Yellowstone National Park. 
For Colorado literature, call on or address 


W. G. NEIMYER, Gen. Agent, 73 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago, Il. 

















Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 


To those who desire a high-grade ledger at 
a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 
LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 


LIST OF AGENTS 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York city 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and MANUFACTURED BY 

Washington, D. C. 
Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. S ( . CO 
R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. B. D. RI IN PAPER r) 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. MASSACHUSETTS. 



































You Are Going 


to the Meeting 
of the 


United Typothetae 
ad Cost Congress 


Denver, Colorado, 
September 4 to 9, 1911 


Of course / 
Can’t afford to stay away. 


This meeting means profit to every 
employing printer, and the cream of 
the trade will be present. 


How to Go 


Take the Colorado Flyer, leaving 
Chicago at 9:30 a. m., or the Colorado 
Express, leaving Chicago at 6:00 p.m. 


You will have the best of every- 
thing. 

New cars, fast time over the finest 
roadbed in the West; Harvey meals. 


You will pass through the heart 
of Kansas. Up the Arkansas Valley of 
Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo; and 
from there to Denver, you will pass 
along the front range of the Rockies, 
a panorama of mountain scenery un- 
surpassed in America. 


There will be a big crowd. 
You will have congenial company. 


Write me to-day and I will reserve Pullman 
accommodations for you. That insures choice 
space. Also I will mail to you a copy of our art 
book, ‘‘A Colorado Summer.”’ It tells what to 
see and how to see it. 

G. T. Gunnip, Gen’! Agt., 


64. West Adams St. 
Chicago 


ALL THE WAY 














“Does It Pay 


to Read Ads? 
Well, Yes!” 


says Mr. H. P. Hamaker, proprietor of 
the Utopian Printery, Prosser, Wash., 
and he continues: 


“7 saw your first ad. in the 
Inland Printer, and the second 
one landed me. I havea 
H. P. friction drive Kimble 
printing press motor for 10x15 
C. & P. Gordon, on a concrete 
floor, and it surprises all who 
see it. I also show them the 
money I have saved in having 
no belting, shafting, pulleys, 
steam fixtures on press, and the 
usual cost of installing same. 
Also, the improved appearance 
of the office. Each power ma- 
chine I add in the future will 
have its individual Kimble 
motor. 

“*T want to thank you, and 
praise your motor, and help you 
sell more motors like the one 
you sold me.” 


In other words, Mr. Hamaker has 
taken our advice, which is to 


**Kimble-ize Your Shop, and 
Paralyze Your Power Bill’’ 


Kimble Printing Press Motors are for 
alternating current only. One foot lever 
starts, stops, reverses, or regulates speed 
from 300 to 2600 revolutions per minute. 

Cut the speed in two and you cut the 
cost in two, as cost is exactly proportion- 
ate to speed, and none of the current is 
wasted in resistance coils or other waste- 
ful controlling devices. 

Kimble Motors are as nearly fool- 
proof as any piece of machinery can be 
that has more than two pieces to it. 


% h.-p. to % h.-p.— friction drive for job 
presses 

% h.-p. to 1% h.-p. —belt drive for ponies 
and large jobbers 

Y%h.-p up to 7% h.-p. — polyphase (non- 
reversible) for cylinders, cutters, folders, 
linotypes, etc. 





Send for information and prices 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Wi ashington Boulevard Chicago 








823 











THE COST and PROFIT QUESTION 


To know your costs is the stepping-stone to the reduction 
of your losses. 


The right price for your product is important. 


The question of investment is very important. 





Especially important is the point to place your plant in a 
position to meet the competition of the immediate future— to 
get the greatest returns in the shortest possible space of time. 


To dothis your platen presses should possess a combination 
of labor-saving features such as found only inthe Golding Jobber. 


The results which the Golding Jobber can show prove con- 
clusively that contemporary machines are losing propositions. 


Printer users of the Golding Jobber who know their costs 
tell us this is so. 
If we can prove to you that the Golding Jobber will save 


you money in the various certain ways, you will be interested. 
We don’t mind if you are skeptical. 





SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “FOR THE MAN WHO PAYS” 


GOLDING MFG. COMPANY, FRANKLIN, MASS. 


GOLDING JOBBER, PEARL PRESS, OFFICIAL PRESS, GOLDING & PEARL PAPER CUTTERS, CARD CUTTERS, TOOLS, etc. 




















lf You Buy a Carver Automatic Die Press 


You Will Not Regret It 





Because it is the most efficient for the greatest variety 
of work. 

Because it is the most economical to operate. 

Because of its simplicity and durability of construction 
and small cost for repairs. 

Because it has the best record where operated with 
presses of other makes. 

Because it will stand investigation wherever used. 

Because it is approved by all users and preferred. 

Because it is unquestionably the best and cheapest in 
the end. 

Because it is built on merit, sold on merit and bought 
for its merit. 





Manufactured in the following sizes: 
Size, 434 x9 inches. 4140x9, 3%x8, 2%x8, 2%x4 inches, dy 


N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
C. R. Carver Company SHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 



































MI } S ) PRINTING PRESSES 
printing from roll paper, one or more colors, on one 
or both sides of the web, for roll or sheet products, 

flat or folded. 
Automatic Attachments 


Designed for Producing Finished Products 
Press and Mfg. Company in Cae pants 
Correspondence solicited.—Advise us as to your re- 
quirements and we will submit descriptive data and 


940-950 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. quote prices on suitable size and style of Automatic 


Presses. 




















HOOLE MACHINE & Inks that are used in every country where 


ENGRAVING WORKS printing is done. 
29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street Kant & Ehin yer 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Germany 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 
“Toole” a 


and Lithographic 














Hand Pallet | INK 3 


e 
Machine , — d DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
Four Color SPECIAL 
Process Inks | OFF-SET INKS 


New York Bi-Tones 
Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street that work 


Manufacturers of worthy of Hellmuth Building clean to the 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and the name New Chicago last sheet 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing No. Secu St. 


Tools of all kinds. 



































ONCE WOOD 


G, Baling Presses for waste paper were formerly made of wood. To satisfactorily 
compress paper, enormous pressure is required, so that the life of the frail wood 
constructed machine is very short. To-day every progressive printer seeks per- 
manency when installing equipment, realizing that the best is always the cheapest 
in the end. To give service for a lifetime our Balers are 


NOW STEEL 


WE BUILD THE LARGEST LINE SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO., 229 Oxs#on Street 























Westinghouse Motor Driving 2-color Miehle Press 


Get rid of your shafting and 
belts by using 


Westinghouse Motors 


direct connected to your presses and 
other printing machines. The ap- 
plication of electric motors direct to 
machines puts an end to all trans- 
mission troubles and losses, and does 
away with all the dirt and grease 
attending mechanical drive. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


a a 














Hand Cut Overlays 


and all previous mechanical 
overlays are superseded by 


the 


Mechanical Chalk Relief 
Overlay 


owing to the rapidity with 
which the overlay can be 
produced, the low cost 
thereof, and the greater 
amount of relief that it 
contains. 


FOR SAMPLES OF THE OVERLAY, 
LITERATURE PERTAINING THERETO, 
ETC., ADDRESS 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 

















Patented in 
United States 


Great Britain 5 Before You 


France 
Belgium 


Suppose you investi- 
gate the many zew 
and valuable im- 
provements found in 


The 
Acme 


Binder 
No. 6 


You want a Stapler 
that is accurate and 
dependable at the 
right price. The 
“Acme”’ keeps 
down your cost of 
production. It is 
equipped with all the 
up-to-the- minute 
advantages. For sale 
by printers’ supply 
houses throughout 
the United States. 
Send for full par- 
ticulars. Write 


The Acme 


Staple Machine 


Co., Ltd., 


112 North Ninth St., 
Camden, N. J. 


BuyAnother— 








EDERAL STREET 
MALI. 


FAN ELECIROTYPING Re 





Dr. Albert’s 
Patented Lead Moulding 
Process 


is the one perfect and 
satisfactory method of 


ELECTROTYPING 


especially adapted to half-tone and high-grade color- 
work, and can be safely relied upon to reproduce the 
original without loss in sharpness and detail. 


We call for your work and execute it with the greatest 
care, and deliveries are made promptly. 


Telephone Harrison 765, or call and 
examine specimens of our work. 


NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMP’Y 


626 Federal Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Slonemetz 


Cwo - Revolution 








Endorsement of Users 








ROBABLY no two-revolution cylinder press was ever accorded such prompt and unqualified endorse- 
ment by owners and pressmen as the STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLUTION. These endorsements 


do not come from any one State or Territory, 
but from North, South, East and West — reports 
telling of the splendid efficiency of the press and of 
its record-breaking productiveness day after day, 
week after week, month after month. 

These results could not be secured with such 
persistent regularity if the STONEMETZ did not 
possess the impressional strength, perfect register, 
splendid distribution and speed — qualities absolutely 
necessary in the successful production of fine half- 
tone and color work. 

Its simplicity and ease of operation are features which appeal 
to every pressman. Its reasonable first cost, low cost of mainte- 
nance and large output are features which appeal to every owner. 
Surely you can not afford to pass the Stonemetz by without 
investigating our claims. Write to-day for illustrated descriptive 
matter, samples of work, etc., sent free to any address. 


A Stonemetz Now on Exhibition at Our Chicago Salesroom 











Salesroom and Warehouse 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 





The Challenge Machinery Company 


Grand Haven, Mich. 

















Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating Machine 
will properly prepare your waste 
paper and you get a better price. 
It is simple in operation and the 
price is reasonable. 

It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 

It saves the paper stock. 


Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 
knives, gears, etc. 

This destroyer is now a rec- 
ognized necessity and should 
be in every auditor's office. 

Send for descriptive 
circular. 
Our other specialties 
are 
Card Local Ticket Presses. 
Card-Cutting Machines, both 
hand-fed and automatic. 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket -Tying 
Machines, 
WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, Ill. 




















STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 
USED BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 


Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Washington 
American Bank Note Co., New York- -~ - 
John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - 
Western Bank Note Co., Chicago 

Thos. MacDonald, Genoa - - - - - 
E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia - 
Richter & Co., Naples- - - -+ «+ = 


20 Machines 
12 rt) 


~ 
































A Nearly New Dexter 
Folder at a Sacrifice 


Will Be Sold at a Low Price to Clear 


A No. 101 Dexter Double Sixteen Rapid Drop Roll Folding 
Machine (Serial No. 4409). In use only 8 weeks. Size of sheet, 
16x26 to 32x44; 3 folds; shipping weight, 4,900 lbs.; floor space, 
8 ft. x 12 ft.; 2 horse-power. The Dexter Double Sixteen Folders are 
designed for doing bookwork from a full sheet made up of two 16s, to 
be delivered separately, or one 16 inserted into the other, making a single 
section of 32 pages. 


EXTRA ATTACHMENTS WITH ABOVE MACHINE 








Mechanical Automatic Points, used on sheets that for any reason 
may not have uniform margin by which to fold. The sheets are accu- 
rately registered to slits made in printing. The Automatic Pointing 
Attachments are fully covered by patents and are not supplied with any 


other make of folder. Perforators for Double ]6s; these are used for 
the better quality of work, especially where heavy sheets are folded. 


This machine will be placed, boxed, F. O. B. Buffalo. 


Read the following letter: 
Toronto, July 12, 1911. 
The Toronto Type Foundry Company, 
70 York Street, Toronto. 

Gentlemen, —The folder that you took in exchange for your 
automatic feeding machine is designated as Dexter’s No. 101 
Double Sixteen Folding Machine, and one of their latest makes. 
It takes a sheet 32 x 44 and delivers sheets folded in 32s or two 
16s in separate pockets. The machine has been in use only 
about eight weeks, it being installed to help us out on a rush order; 
— price of the machine being $1,750.00, exclusive 
of duty. 

It is a first-class machine in every respect and hope you will 
be able to dispose of it to your advantage. 

Yours truly, 
THE T. EATON COMPANY, LIMITED 
(SGD) W. G. Dean, Director 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid 


70 York Street, Toronto, Canada 



































WORONOCO BOND FAIRFIELD PARCHMENT 
WORONOCO DAMASK FAIRFIELD COVER 
WORONOCO COVER FAIRFIELD BRISTOLS 
WORONOCO BRISTOLS FAIRFIELD DECKLE EDGE 
WORONOCO LEDGER FAIRFIELD JAPAN 


The outside world judges us all a 
good deal by what it sees of us in 
the mail. 


The papers listed above starts the 
thoughts going right. 


Refer to the set of the WORONOCO BOOKS 
and they will show you why. If you haven’t the 
books, it isn’t because we don’t want you to have 
them. Write us about it. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 

















THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: : : : 3: : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 








Close Figuring Lands the Job! 


Quick handling at the total elimination of power waste makes 
it profitable! You get every ounce of power you pay for, when 
and where you want it, if the motors that run your presses are 


RICHMOND ?uise MOTORS 


PHASE 


24 Cliff Street :: New York 





Eagle Printing Ink Co. 











14 to 100 H. P. 


Send to nearest branch for catalog, bulletin or other information and learn 
how we can cut down your operating expenses! 


145 Chambers Street - - New York City 
176 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 
322 Monadnock Block, - - Chicago, III. 
1011 Chestnut Street, Room 626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1120 Pine Street, - - - St. Louis, Mo. 
148 McGill Street - - Montreal, Canada 


Richmond Electric Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





RE) 


@. Manufacturers of the Eagle 
Brand Two-Color, Three- 
Colorand Quad Inks for Wet 
Printing. Inks that retain 
their Full Color Value when 
printed on Multicolor presses. 








Western Branch: 
705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Jersey City,N. J. 














Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


‘Prouty. 


Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 











IF YOU HAVE NEVER USED A 


Peerless Motor 


it will be worth your time 

to investigate, before you 

buy. 

. The Peerless Motor sup- 
plies all the good 
features that can 
be desired. 


The exacting 
service required of 
a Motor by the 
printers, calls for 
the PEERLESS. 


It is built for 
full-day, Ewvery- 
day Service and 
gives it. 


Motors made for all Printing Machinery. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 528 McCormick Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 


And All Principal Cities 








Run Advertisements 


That Stand Out 


These are the advertisements that grip the reader’s 
attention—that more than return to you the few 
extra cents invested in the best printing plates. 
For you can’t make good impressions by running 
the cheaper grades of plates—they either print up 
gray or are blurry and hard to read. 


fer rint up 
Ksk a 
advertiser 


We absolutely guaranteé that every one of our Kiln-Dried 
Cherry Base and Interchangeable Top 

will print clear and sharp in any magazine, 4 

or newspaper. Let us tell you about our 

advertising plate service—how we can handle 60,000 column 
inches of plate matter daily. 





Advertisers’ Electrotyping Co. 
501 to 509 Plymouth Place Chicago, II]. 
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INVALUABLE TO COUNTRY 
PRINTERS 


With a fair percentage of students of the 
[TU Course prize winners in recent 
type-setting contests, some a have 


concluded that it is designed more es— 
pecially for the ‘crackerjacks’ That 


panmutene. 97. F770 Fe oem 


has for one of its cardinal principles, 
simplicity. To carry out the ideas in- 
culcated does not require a large’ 
equipment. Io produce the best results 
with the least material and effort are 
among, the purposes of the lessons 


A young man working in a Fennsylvania 
town of about eight hundred a es 
emphasizes this when he say-s: For the zn- 
significant sum of $18 I received such 
practical knowledge through your Course 
that I would not do without it at any price 
I consider the training Ireceived trom the 
ITU invaluable to any printer, especially 
to the countr peunter, of whic. am one, 
with his varied lines of work, 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT THIS COURSE DROP A POSTAL TO 


THE LT UL COMMISSION 





632 SOUTH SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


BELOW ACTUAL COST TERMS - $23 FOR CASH. OR $25 [F PAID IN INSTALLMENTS OF $2 DOWN AND $1 A WEEK TILL PAID 
IONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION GIVES A REBATE OR PRIZE OF $5 TO EACH STUDENT WHO FINISHES THE COURSE 
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The 28x42 Two-Color Harris 





wy» 


PROS: x ne Oe 
x\; SHE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. | Poy 


o- 


Mr. Printer ! 


Why do you buy a large single-color 1,500 per hour flat-bed printing- 
press on which you will print 80% of your work in sheets smaller 
than the maximum capacity of the machine? This means you are 
printing 80% of your work at a disadvantage for the sake of printing 
20% of it at an advantage. Cost systems will not help this trouble. 
Harris Automatic printing-presses will. The above cut represents a 
two-color Harris Automatic printing-press in 28x42 size. It will 
print 80% of your work at an advantage in either one or two colors 
at one automatic feeding of the stock. At the same time with its 
magnificent distribution and rigid impression it will produce for you 
a piece of printing equal to that which can be produced on any flat- 
bed press and better than some. With its art delivery it piles these 
sheets on top of each other at the rate of 2,000 per hour, although 
the press will run to accurate register at 4,000 per hour. The reason 
for this is the double delivery feature which keeps four sheets of paper 
exposed to the air at all times, delivering the stock in two piles. Get 
busy with your stenographer and ask for further information. It will __ 
be cheerfully given without cost to you and may help your cost system. 








THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 
1579 Fulton 


Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO Hudson Terminal Building 




















The National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, ordered an Auto- 
press. Two weeks after its installation they wired an order for a second Autopress, 
asking immediate delivery. 

The Facsimile Printing Company, of London, England, purchased an Auto- 
press, and immediately after its installation we received orders from Blades, East 
& Blades, and also from Henry Blacklock, Ltd., two of the largest printing plants 
in England. Following those installations we shipped an Autopress to the Cape 
Times, Ltd., of Cape Colony, South Africa. 

What the Autopress is doing for C. S. Edman, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who bought 
it two years ago; for Charles S. Beelman, the Autopress printer, of Fremont, Ohio; 
for the Citizen Printing Company, of South Omaha, Nebraska; for the D’ Ardell 
Printing & Lithographing Company, of Memphis, Tennessee; for Hugo Jansen, of 
90 Eighth Avenue, New York City; for J. W. Shumate, of Lebanon, Indiana; for 
Hennegan & Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and for hundreds of other Autopress 
users, can be best told by them if you will but write them, or, better still, see them 
in person. 

To tell you that big concerns, such as 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., of Trenton, N. J., 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
The Easton Sunday Call, of Easton, Pa., 

The American Press Association, of New York, 

The Troy Times, of Troy, New York, 

The Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., of San Francisco, 
The David C. Cook Publishing Co., of Elgin, IIl., 

The Federal Printing Co., of New York City, 








are using one or more Autopresses is giving you merely a 
small percentage of the hundreds of other large printers 
in the United States and elsewhere who are operating Auto- 
presses. 

Were it possible for us to give you here the individual 
name of every printer that is making money with the Auto- 
press and to set forth the profitable experience that each printer 
reports to us in the use of the Autopress, you wouldn’t hesitate 
one moment in installing one. 

5,000 Who knows but what your leading competitor has already 
got an Autopress and is making money with it while you are 


IMPRESSIONS still deliberating ? 
PER HOUR 


FROM ‘The AUTSPRess ©@MPANY 


TYPE OR FLAT 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office : Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
PLATES Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. Phelan Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Southern Sales Office: New England Sales Office: 

414 Rhodes Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE AUTOPRESS 

















In our last announcement we gave you a list of over one hundred Autopress 
We give you as many more on this sheet as space will permit 


users to write to. 
us to print. 


Find a Dissatisfied Autopress User! 


Can Every Printing Press Builder Say as Much? 


The Bankers’ Publishing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
John A. Lng ’s eens Co., 


A man, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Democrat Printing Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
—— a Gazette, 


Fialst’ & ¢ Chambers, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
L. Breithaupt Printin ne Ce 
487 Broadway, Mi ‘waukee, Wis. 


ans, La. 

Hugh Stephens ng Printing Co., 

Jefferson py hy oO. 
Virginia mie. & Mfg. Co., 

Petersburg, Va. 
eee ae 

2 Cli Street hg —_ City. 

The Citizen Printing 

— Omaha, Ni 
Tolm: 


n Print, 
1 Contre St., Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. E. Fitc 
57 ecoee _ New York City. 
Louis Nurkin, 
52 Broome St., Newark, N. J. 
Guide Pte. & Publishing Co. ; 
353 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
bee Peterson & Co. 
0 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
The ‘Commercial Press, 
W. 21st St., New | bho City. 
The Schonbar Ptg. C 
58 Fulton Street, .-4 York City. 
seh ® Paper & as: Company, 


The Ansell Thicket Cor Company, 
436 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


io Printing gompany 
No. Division St. uffaio, ¥. ¥. 


s a " gton ierot, Chicago, Ill. 
ms-York Company, Inc., 
¥ pase. & — 
J. W. Sh 
205 3. i 8t., 
— 


’ 


Lebanon, Ind. 


Texas een. 
Fort Wort ae 
The B t Printin, 

4 yi St., ieilicomn, 8. C. 
Penta & Evans, 
Fort Worth, i, 
Welsh & Murray Ptg. C 
126 No. Liastene st, s Raenngeem, Ky. 
Standard Statistics Bur 
59 Broad Street, New "York City. 
The Daily Mirror 
Escanaba (Delta Co.), Mich. 
The Essex Press, 
216 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
American Druggists’ Syndicate, 
234 Fifth — New York City. 
William Siegrist. 
146 Worth Street, _— York City. 
F. M. Preucil mene tng 
1516 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The Majestic Press 
64 Ann Secect.” New York City. 
The Pi Novelty Company, 
athroy, Ont. 
Juda % Detection, Inc., 
420 Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
Charles 8S. Beelman, 
Fremont, Ohio. 
D. E. Moon Printing & Engraving Co., 
702 Mulberry Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
The London Advertiser, 
London, Canada. 


If our space were greater we could tell you more. 


claim we ever made for the Autopress has been fulfilled. Print- 
ers add ‘‘and then some.’’ When you come to know the Auto- 
press you'll realize its marvelous power for profit. 
you come to know the Autopress Company you'll realize that 
we know how to take care of our customers. 
You can prove them. 
to do what we claim for it or no sale. 

Mr. Printer, you will install an Autopress. 
The sooner you do it the quicker your 


facts. 


question of time. 
profits. 


Shall we send you some literature or our representative? 


Tae Aurerress @MpANy 


299 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Sales Offices : 
Carlaw Ave., TORONTO, CANADA 


English Offices : 


85 Fleet St., LONDON, ENG. 


Factories : 


COLLEGE POINT, L.I., N. Y. 


We give you 
We guarantee the Autopress 
YOU run no risk. 


It is only a 


Youngstown Prin Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


14 No. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
Chapman Printing Company, 
t. Joseph, Mo. 
Taylor-Atkins Paper Company, 
Burnside, Conn. 


W. A. Fiske, 

103 High St. ae. Va. 
D'Ardell Ptg. & Litho. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
U. 8. Sample Compan 

118 So. —— Bt. Chicago, Til. 
Skaer ong Ay 

423 No. 2nd Street, t. Louis, Mo. 
The William Koehl Company, 

Semnaiown. 5 4 We 
8. Rosenthal & C 

15 W. 6th St., °Gincinnati, Ohio. 


uffer Ptg. Co. 
at os St., San Francisco, Cal. 


. McKeo' 

928 — ‘Street, Anderson, Ind. 
Hugo Jans 

90 Eighth J feoane, wee York City. 
es & > gar 

——— r Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Warden ting Co., 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Muskogee Printing Company, 

Muskogee, Okla. 
Zimmerman & Nichols, 

137 Market St., Lexington, Ky. 
Badger Printing Co. 

512 Second Ave., S poem. Wash. 
Commercial Printing 

Birmingham, Ala 








Every 


When 


THE AUTOPRESS 


5,000 

IMPRESSIONS 

PER HOUR 
FROM 


PLATES 





TYPE OR FLAT 
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Monitor Success 


The wire stitcher most generally used is one 
with a capacity ranging from two sheets to 
% inches. 
For twenty years the No. |— 20th Century 
Monitor Wire Stitcher (shown in cut) has de- 
monstrated that it is the only wire stitcher that 
will successfully handle work within this range. 
—20th Century y This machine placed alongside of that of any 
Monitor Wire “7 ; other make will convince the most skeptical. 
Stitcher le “ - 4 
Are you willing to give it a trial? 
More Monitors in use than all other makes 


combined. 
FEATURES 


Uses wire No. 25 to No. 30 round and No. 20 X 25 flat. 
Can be used for flat or saddle stitch. 
No change of parts for different thicknesses of work. 
We furnish complete bindery outfits. Write us for estimates. 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Co. 
306 S. Canal St., Chicago 
New York, 8 Reade St. Boston, 220 Devonshire St. 











KIDDER Self-Feed Bed ana Platen Presses 





THEY PRINT One of Our Standard Styles 
FROM THE ROLL. 


THEY PRINT 
FROM PLATES. 


THEY PRINT 
ON ONE OR BOTH 
SIDES OF THE 
PAPER IN ONE OR 
FOUR COLORS. 


BUILT IN FOUR 
SIZES. 





Write for Information 


KIDDER P RESS CO., Main Office and Works, DOVER, N . H e 


New York Office: 261 Broadway - GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
CANADA: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto GREAT BRITAIN: John Haddon & Co., London 



























































Pay Your Printer What You 
Save on Paper Cost 


Even the most expensive papers will not make letter-heads effective un- 
less they are properly printed. Distinctive, attention-commanding business 
Stationery requires a paper that will permit of unusual printed effects, and 
good printing costs money. So when you demand a “cheap” job, the printer 
ordinarily has to sacrifice on either printing or stock in order to make the 
price low enough. | 


Naturally you want the most attractive, dignified and impressive letter- 
head you can get without paying an unnecessarily high price for it. But 
while you must pay the cost of careful printing, it is not necessary to pay a 
high price for paper. By using a stock that is capable of artistic, effective 
printing, but inexpensive, you can get the kind of letter-heads you want with- 
out extravagance. Just phone your printer to call on you to-day. Ask him 
what he can do with 


OLD VEDA BOND 


He knows all about it—knows he can give you better looking, better 
feeling and better wearing letter-heads by using it. OLD VEDA BOND 
offers the appearance and service you are entitled to expect of any first-class 
bond — yet it costs less than many that are more expensive and offer less. 
With OLD VEDA BOND your printer can give you unusually striking letter- 
heads, and its reasonable price enables him to give you more careful work- 
manship and still save you money. 


In appearance, OLD VEDA BOND is equal to the most expensive bond papers, 
and its wearing qualities are unsurpassed. Scientifically made by expert papermakers 
on thoroughly modern machines, OLD VEDA BOND presents a surface that makes the 
type of the typewriter stand out with a clean, clear-cut distinctness, while it permits of 
the most effective printing. It is made in four beautiful, exclusive shades, Regular and 
Linen Finish, and permits you to add to the attractivenes of your letter-heads by adopt- 
ing a house color for all business stationery. OLD VEDA BOND in colors also makes 
possible a two or even three color effect without the expense of three-color printing. 


Let Us Send You Samples and Full Information 


As a business proposition it is worth your while to investigate OLD VEDA BOND. Just ask your 
printer about it. If he does not use OLD VEDA BOND, dictate a note to us and we will send you an 
interesting Sample Book showing specimen letter-heads. When you have formed your own opinion about 
the samples — show them to your printer and ask him if he can not give you better letter-heads for your 
money on OLD VEDA BOND. You will save money if you investigate now. 

This is the second of twelve full-page advertisements we have contracted for in SYSTEM during 
1911 and 1912. This advertisement in the September issue of SYSTEM will be read by 100,000 Business 
Firms — possibly by.500,000 buyers of commercial printing. Consider what this advertisement means to 
you. Do you know any other paper manufacturer that is doing half as much to help you? Write us now 
for full details of our unique plan to increase printers’ profits. 


Millers Falls Paper Company 


Millers Falls, Mass. 






































THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


DALLAS ROCHESTER DETROIT 



































PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE 


SIMPLE RELIABLE 





















U. P.M Asteeeite 

















Continuous Pile Feeding 
Machine 


Is easily operated, quickly and conve- 
niently adjusted, positive in action. 

Provides for handling short runs econom- 
ically. 

Is recommended by the users and should 
surely have your consideration if you are 
contemplating the purchase of an Automatic 
Feeder. 

We shall be pleased to send our catalogue 
and full information on request. 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


246 Summer Street, Boston 12-14 Spruce Street, New York 


Western Agent 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CoO. 
638 Federal Street, Chicago 







































H e ] « MODERNIZED 
f COMPOSING-ROOM 
aml on & FURNITURE 

The vacation period is coming to an end. The fall and winter rush of work will soon be on. 

Thousands of composing-rooms were cramped for room during the past season and the problem will be 
how to produce more and better work in quarters already inadequate. 

With the installation of Hamilton’s Modernized Composing-room and Business Furniture, the solution 
of the question is easy. Few printers appreciate the immense savings that can be made in floor space and 
composing-room labor. 

We have the statements of representative concerns known to almost every printer in the land, that 


fully 50% in floor space has been saved, and through this concentration and the convenient layout of material 
the composing-room labor account has been reduced fully 25°. 








These are items worthy the attention of any printing-office proprietor who is seriously considering the 
possibilities of cost reduction and increased volume of production. 


The up-to-date concerns who have made the improvement include: 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The Butterick Publishing Co., New York City 

The Rumford Press, Concord, N. Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. Dean & Hicks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Joseph Mack Printing House, Detroit, Mich. Kitterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Review Printing & Stationery Co., Decatur, Ill. S. Rosenthal & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

The J. B. Savage Company, Cleveland, Ohio William Green, New York City 

Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, III. Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto, Ont. Dorsey Printing Company, Dallas, Texas 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City Springfield Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


In addition to the above there are several hundred other representative concerns who have made the 
improvement in their composing-rooms. 


This is pretty good company to follow when considering up-to-date printing methods. 


The results accomplished in the composing-rooms of these concerns can be duplicated in any printing 
plant where modernized furniture has not been installed. 


If interested in this question of composing-room economy and cost reduction, fill out the attached 
coupon. Let an expert show you a proposed layout that will provide a saving sufficient to pay for the new 
equipment in less than a year’s time. These are hard, stubborn facts which no live printer can 
afford to overlook. 
Weare 
interested 
in the ques- Let us send you a copy of ‘‘ ComposinG-room Economy,”’ showing floor plans in thirty 


tion of Modern- : 
ized Furniture and modernized offices. 


we would like to have 
your representative show 


us a floor plan of our compos- 

a THE HAMILTON MEG. CO 
it, with a view to our installing such e ® 
furniture as you can show us would soon 


be paid for in the saving accomplished. Main Office and Factories - - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse - - RAHWAY,N. J. 











ALL PRONINENT DEALERS SELL HANILTON GOODS 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 














OUR NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL FURNITURE IS NOW READY 




















































D Y K-: About Our Liberal 
0 Ou NOW Plan of Installation? 

The responsible printer or stationer 
can secure this machine without tying 
up his capital by 
our method. Here 
is a machine that 
is indispensable. 
Made for the pro- 
duction of high- 
class commercial 
and social station- 
ery, plate work, 
built to fill the re- 
quirements of the 
present-day de- 
mands of the en- 
graver and printer. 





Write now and 
arrange to get 
your plant 
equipped for the 
__ holiday trade 











i 


Engravers’ and Printers’ Machinery Co., Inc. 
108 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. , 





TITANIC 


The biggest, newest 
thing in bond papers. 
Titanic Bond has al- 
ready circled the 
world, winning ap- 
proval and repeat 
orders. 


Bright color, even texture, a bondy 
rattle, good strength, all the character- 
istics of a high - priced sheet — and you 
get it at alowprice. Try it, and you, 
too, will be sending repeat orders. 
Stocked in bond finish and in linen finish 
in attractive hues and useful weights. 


Write for samples 


PARSONS TRADING CO. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


London Sydney Mexico 


Bombay Melbourne Buenos Aires 
Cape Town Wellington Havana 




















Dinse, Page 
& Company 











Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 






















Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MODEL 27A 





FOR GENERAL 
JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 












SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 


yy. 


| & 


N° 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Size 1144x1546 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 


FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


View Showing Parts Detached 


for Cleaning 


NO SCREWS 


a — 


To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 
































Platen Press Perfection 


HE attainment of absolute perfection in 

the building of job printing presses is as 
impossible as the securing of absolute perfec- 
tion in any other field of endeavor; but in the 
construction of C. & P. Gordon Presses a degree 
of perfection has been reached which no other 
platen machine manufacturer can lay claim to. 
The nicety of adjustment, the ease of operation, 
the adaptability to all classes of work (light or 
heavy), the high character of the work turned 
out, and the durability of these presses places 
them in a class by themselves. The increasing 
demand for Chandler & Price Gordon Presses is 
an evidence of their wide popularity. 

Write for Booklet 


The Chandler ¢& Price Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 






































Elapsed Time Records 


The best modern accounting practice requires that 
the cost of labor as well as material shall be posted against 
each job daily, instead of in bulk when the job is com- 
pleted; thus enabling the management to get a daily 
report of the cost of work in progress, also supplying data 
for settlement of insurance in case of a fire. 

Calculagraph records of Elapsed Time or actual work- 
ing time are made in the most convenient form for such 
daily entries. 

Elapsed time records made by the Calculagraph also 
furnish the most reliable data for making up pay-rolls. 

One set of such records may be used for both jobwork 
and pay-roll time by simply reassorting cards and adding 
records. Thus the use of an “in and out”’ time-of-day 
recorder may be dispensed with. 


ASK FOR OUR BOOKLET, “ACCURATE COST RECORDS ”’ 


Calculagraph Company “newer Giy 






































SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTORS 
CONTROLLERS 


PECULIARLY ADAPTABLE FOR DRIVING PRESSES anno ALLIED MACHINES 


FULFIL MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
INCREASED OUTPUT, WITH DECREASED POWER BILLS 


COMPACT RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT DURABLE 
Sprague Motors and Controllers stand alone as the 
most widely used and satisfactory equipments for all 
print-shops, electrotyping and engraving plants. 
We were pioneers in the field, and our long and 
varied experience enables us to make recommenda- 
tions which will lead to an increased shop efficiency. 





LET US SOLVE THAT DRIVE PROBLEM 





Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 2104 Round-type Motor Belted to Rotary Offset Press 


Two-wire and Three-wire Generators 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Atlanta San Francisco St. Louis Milwaukee 


Pittsburgh 
Seattle 























The American 
Folder 


Knives are essential to accuracy; therefore 
we use knives. 

Tapes are a source of trouble; we alone 
eliminate a// tapes. 

A complete right-angle and parallel folder 
with no detached mechanisms. 

Axial swing permits using same mecha- 
nisms for either right-angle or parallel 
folds. 

Makes one, two, three parallel; one, two, 
three right-angle, and regular letter 
fold. 

Range from 18”x 24” down to 5’x5”. 





Write for descriptive booklet 





The American Folding Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 










































Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 


Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., ‘So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


















































How We Are Advertising for Printers 


SYSTEM for JUNE—ADVERTISING SECTION 





















ones 
en 




































THE CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
OF HOLYOKE 


Offer 


A Bond Paper for Business Use that 
Looks Like the Most Expensive, but 
Costs Less than Half as Much 


faye Bard 


Pre 
Made in 7 Distinct Colors 
Every Sheet Water-marked 


Extensive advertising has created a wide-spread demand 
for attractive Bond Papers for Business Correspondence. 


Bond Papers carefully made from the 
very highest grades of stock have been 
so expensive that few business houses 
could use them exclusively, many for 
only a small portion of their work, and 
the majority, not at all—despite a 
thorough appreciation of the value of 
an attractive Correspondence Paper. 


Anticipating this situation we began to 
experiment in the production of a 
Bond of similar character, similarly 
loft-dried, cockle-surfaced, etc., that to 
any but an expert papermaker would 
bear all the earmarks of these very 
costly bonds — but that could be pro- 


duced to sell at less than half their 
price. After years of work we have 
succeeded in making such a paper — 


TOKYO BOND. 


Business firms using expensive Corre- 
spondence Paper can cut their paper 
billsinhalf by using TOK YO BOND. 
Those using any but the most expen- 
sive paper can greatly increase the at- 
tractiveness, and hence the effective- 
ness, of their letters by using TOK YO 
BOND. 


We will gladly send samples of this 
Paper for comparison with any other 
Bond Paper made. 


If you are interested in seeing a Business Comin Paper that you can not detect 
e 


from the most expensive Bond, and that can 


bought for less than half the price, 


simply write for samples. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 


Holyoke, Mass. 


















































An examination of samples instantly convinces every practical 
can give your customers better letter-heads, do a larger business, and make f greed profits without increasing your prices, by using Tokyo Bond. 
If your jobber can not supply you, a note to us on your letter-hea 
will pay you. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 





This advertisement alone in the June issue of SYSTEM is telling 100,000 Business Firms — possibly 500,000 probable purchasers of 
business stationery — the advantages of Tokyo Bond. 


rinter of the worth, possibilities and economy of Tokyo Bond. You 


brings samples and trade prices. Just dictate a request now—it 


104 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Being Used Than All Other 
Make Machines Combined 





THERE'S A “BECAUSE” 





CHEAPEST 
QUICKEST 
MOST ACCURATE 


WRITE OUR 
“SERVICE BUREAU” 


No. 33. For Booklet and other General No.58. For heavier work up to %-inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 





























Seww Punches 


Five styles, varying in price from $35 to $325, every one 
the best in its class. 

Absolute Accuracy — Clean Cutting — Prodigious Power 
— Evident Economy. 

_ TATUM PUNCHES may be adjusted to any desired 

multiple without the removal of the idle heads. 

Round shapes all interchangeable. Nineteen stock sizes. 
Special shapes quickly furnished. 

When you buy a punch, get the best—any user of the 
“TATUM” is a good reference. 


Write for Catalogue A 





STYLE D— with direct-connected motor. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM COMPANY Sees 


3310 Colerain Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO indi: with eaines and Oe. 


SS: ee © +a 


$46 




















What Does It 
Cost to Make 


Your Own Read what the 


Minneapolis Tribune 


Type Says: 


Here’s what it costs to make type with the 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER 





Total Cost* Pounds Cast { Cone ei 


$107.48 559 19.3 
825 13.6 
500 19.9 
326 =: 17.6 
Mi 860 
427 15.3 


Be 14.5 
261 13.1 
385 12.9 
337 12.0 


$678.16 4,254 9 














* Includes labor, gas, repairs and maintenance, fixed charges. 
ft Includes all sizes, from 6 to 48 point. 


An Average of Less than 16 Cents per Pound 
All Sizes, 6 to 48 Point 


This machine was installed in May, 1910, and 
an accurate cost of production kept since, by 
Mr. F. W. Wiltberger, Superintendent, who 
vouches for the correctness of above figures. 





WRITE FOR OUR TRIAL OR RENTAL PROPOSITION AND CATALOGUE OF MATRICES 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








Set in Caslon Series, Made by the Thompson Typecaster 




















Profitable and Satisfied 
Customers 


Come from the excellence of the service you, the printer, render 
the patron. 

All buyers of printing do not know the “knack” of judging 
the good from bad paper—therefore it’s up to the printer to play 
an honest part with his customer on buying or suggesting the right 
quality of paper. 


Treat Your Patrons 


fair, and you will experience permanent customers — the satisfied 
kind who will always pay the price for ‘quality printing.” 


A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desirei 


Supplies a quality of coated paper not found in any other en- 
amel at the price we ask. 

Let us submit samples or send to your place of business a 
special representative. Investigate now and get ready for your Fall 
catalogue, booklet or high-class printing. 


We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and Machine Finish 
Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or more 
in standard sizes and weights, 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Incorporated ) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan 
Mills, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’* A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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BUCKEYE 


For 
“Economically 
Effective” 


Advertising 
Literature 


are now made in 16 colors, 4 finishes and 4 weights, compris- 
ing a line that has never before been approached, in either 
variety or value, by any product of any paper mill. 


Printers and Advertising Men who are not yet thoroughly 
familiar with the characteristics and uses of these covers, and 
with the prestige- and profit-making opportunities em- 
bodied in their high quality and moderate price, are invited 
to write for any of the following ‘‘ Buckeye Exhibits:” 


Buckeye Sample-Book No. 1.— Containing beautifully printed 
samples of the complete line of single-thick weights. 

Buckeye Sample-Book No. 2.— Now in preparation. Contains 
samples of single and double thick, in Antique, Ripple and Crash Finishes. 

Buckeye Proofs. — Reproductions of actual covers as used on 
high-grade catalugues issued by prominent advertisers, showing the ‘‘eco- 
nomical effectiveness’’ of Buckeye Covers. Don’t send for this exhibit 
if you want to retain your faith in the necessity of using high-priced 
stocks. 

Buckeye Suggestions. —Issued periodically, for the purpose of 
demonstrating such novel uses of Buckeye Covers as may from time to 
time occur to us. Will be mailed to you regularly if you send us your 
name with a request that it be added to our list. 


‘In addition to the above, we maintain a department for 
working out suggestions to meet special needs, and will be 
glad to co-operate with any printer or advertiser who is will- 
ing to be convinced that the use of BUCKEYE COVERS 
can save him money. 


Sample sheets for dummies may be had of Buckeye dealers; located 
in principal cities of the United States, Canada and England. 
If no dealer is near you, write direct to 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 
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we prove our worth— 
itis of ourselves— 
we rise or fall 

on its testimom/ 
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LANDING THE JOB. 


BY A SALESMAN. 





OU can sometimes land a job 
by putting the emphasis on 
something besides the actual 
price in dollars and cents,” 
remarked one of the salesmen 
for a big house which goes 
after high-grade work. 

“T had a case this week of 

a man who wanted twenty- 

five thousand mailing circu- 

lars. He wanted a good job, 

and had bids all the way from $200 to $250, each 

one, as he thought, representing a high-grade 
proposition. 

“*You are mailing these for a cent apiece, and 
are enclosing a one-cent government post-card 
with each circular?’ I asked. 

“* Ves,’ he replied. 

“¢« That is,’ I went on, ‘you expect to pay Uncle 
Sam some $250 for carrying your circular to the 
prospective customer and spend another $250 to 
induce him to send you a reply?’ 

“* Yes, it amounts to that,’ he admitted. 

“*Now, what I am wondering is this: if you 
are going to spend $500 to get this circular in the 
hands of your prospect, how much figure does $25 
or $50 on the price of the printing cut on the price 
of your whole job? — about five to seven per cent. 
Now, if by putting that $25 or $50 more into the 
printing, you stand a little bit better chance of 
making the $500 postage worth while, isn’t it a 
a good thing? If I were going to spend $500 to 
get a message to a man, I wouldn’t let $25 or $50 
stand in the way of making the message as effect- 
ive as it could be made.’ 

6-4 











“* Yes,’ he replied; ‘but I am spending $250 
on the post-cards to get a reply.’ 

“*Tf you are willing to spend $250 giving him 
a handy means of replying, you are surely willing 
to spend $25 or $50 more than an ordinary cir- 
cular would cost you to give him a good reason to 
reply. There is a tangible difference between an 
ordinary circular such as you could get for $200, 
and the one we are talking about, which will cost 
you $25 or $50 more. The best brains and skill 
and experience go into our circular, and if that 
doesn’t mean a difference in replies I lose my bet. 
Suppose it makes a difference of only twenty-five 
replies — one out of each thousand, the extra cost 
of printing would pay a handsome profit wouldn’t 
it?’ 

“*You are right,’ he said; ‘enter up the 
order.’”’ 

“HERE is one way of getting a job from the 
man who says ‘ your price is too high,’ that I often 
find successful,” said the salesman for a firm that 
goes in for fine booklets and announcements. 

“For instance I had a case yesterday of a man 
who wanted a thousand sixteen-page-and-cover 
booklets suitable for mailing on a _ high-class 
proposition. As I mapped it out it figured about 
$100. He had a copy of a printed circular some- 
thing similar on which he said he had a price of 
$80. Now here was an apparent comparison of 
prices on the same job, with our price $20 higher. 
I tried to show him the advantages of making his 
circular high-grade in every respect, and pointed 
out a few minor points in which we could improve 
on the printed circular he had. But it was hard 
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for him to see this. The booklet contained two 
cuts, and the rest was type-matter, so I said to 
him, ‘How would you like to print these two cuts 
on the inside cover-pages and print the type- 
matter on an antique stock, cutting down the 
number of pages to eight or twelve?’ He didn’t 
know how this would work, and I could see that 
in his head all that was going on was the thought 
that our price was $100 and the other fellow’s 
$80. 

“*T will make up a couple of dummies show- 
ing how this would work out,’ I volunteered, and 
reluctantly he let me have the printed specimen 
and his layout of the copy for a day’s time. 

“T made him up three dummies, one showing 
an eight-page affair with printing mounted in — 
price $80; a sixteen-page with pictures separate 
at $90, and our original proposition at $100. 

“When I gave them to him (I knew my man 
and was confident he wouldn’t abuse the privilege 
of having the dummies), I said, ‘Here are three 
ways of getting out this job — each the best of its 
kind for the money. If you want to put $80 into 
it, here is the form which will give you the best 
returns for $80. If you want to put $90 or $100 
into it, here is your best prospectus for that 
amount.’ 

“We landed on the basis of the $90. It was 
because I got him away from the $100-$80 com- 
parison of our job with the other fellow’s that 
did it.” 


“THE printing salesman has to have a good 
imagination,” said the representative of a house 
that does a good deal in the line of club year-books 


and society printing. ‘He has to be able to see 
the finished job in his mind’s eye and then work 
it out accordingly. 

“Most of us can tell pretty well how a job is 
going to look when paged up, even if we have only 
the galley proof at hand. But very few custom- 
ers can do this, especially women. I had a little 
job to-day that shows this. It was only a four- 
page program and a reprint at that. I sent the 
proofs out this morning in galley form, for I 
thought there was likely to be some alteration in 
the list of addresses. A little later I got an 
anxious inquiry over the ’phone from the lady, 
saying she was terribly disappointed in the style 
of type and the whole appearance of the thing. 
I tried to explain that it was the same as before, 
and would have the identical appearance when 
spaced out, but she couldn’t see it. And now I 
am having it made up and will send her good page 
proofs of the job on the actual stock. Then I 
guess she will believe me.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTING SALESMAN. 
BY HARRY M. BASFORD. 

ALESMEN who sell printing 
are in a class by themselves, 
apart from all others. There 
is no training school for this 
kind of salesmanship except 
the one school of hard work 
and long years called expe- 
rience. And for this very 
reason, perhaps, high-class 

printing salesmen are not common, and when one 
man develops unusual ability in this line his serv- 
ices are very much in demand. Many men who 
have been successful in selling other commodities 
fail dismally when they exercise their salesman- 
ship on the product of the printing-press. They 
have the principles of successful selling, but they 
lack the technical knowledge of the goods that 
seems to be born only of intimate association for 
a considerable length of time with the detail work 
and actual operation of a print-shop. 

The present widespread interest in absolute 
cost system will undoubtedly bring about a demand 
for printing salesmen of higher ability than here- 
tofore. The era of the “ guess-timator” is past, 
for the new cost systems quickly point out where 
he has guessed wrong. The need now is for 
an estimator whose quotation on every job will 
closely approach the results as shown by the cost 
system when the order has been completed. 

Prominent master printers of the country hold 
different opinions as to whether their salesmen 
shall make their own estimates on prospective 
orders they are handling, or shall bring the copy 
in to the office for the estimator, there to estimate 
the cost and make the price to be quoted. They 
must all agree, however, that the salesman should 
be familiar enough with the trade to be able to 
quote prices on small jobs, and to estimate an ordi- 
nary job of $10 or $15 without the delay neces- 
sary for the office man to pass upon it. To be able 
to do even this requires time and work, how- 
ever; for estimators are not born over night, and 
unless the salesman has been “ raised in the busi- 
ness,” the problem of quoting the right price on 
even a small job is a difficult one. They are like a 
young man who had been for several years in the 
office of a large printing-house doing such detail 
work as he could. He said to me one day, “I would 
like to estimate on work, too. I know something 
about the cost of paper, and I know how much it 
costs per hour to do the different kinds of work, 
but what bothers me is, how do you know how 
many hours it will take to do the work.” And 
that is just what bothers all young estimators and 
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salesmen. To assist its salesmen and to enable 
them to become more proficient in their work, one 
of the large western printing-houses has recently 
inaugurated a sort of a school on a small plan to 
teach them something about estimating. With no 
suggestions whatever, each of the salesmen is 
given once a week a number of small jobs and 
asked to estimate the cost and proper selling 
prices upon them, writing out the work on a regu- 
lar estimate blank. At the end of the week they 
turn these blanks in to the office estimator, who 
looks them over and shows the salesmen where 
they have made mistakes. The jobs referred to 


All rights reserved. 


are not actual orders, but any pieces of printing 
that may be selected to give the men the practice 
they need. Such a plan can not but be helpful to 
salesmen who wish to become more capable of 
meeting hard competition, and the only fault with 
it is that the work is too limited, requiring con- 
siderable time to carry out a plan embracing the 
many problems that confront a salesman every 
day. 

With this introduction to a subject of vital 
interest to every man connected with the business 
end of a printing plant, I wish to offer a few sug- 
gestions from my own experience for the guidance 
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of printing salesmen, and particularly those young 
men who are just entering or who have not been 
long in the field. These men, in particular, should 
realize that the printing business is being revolu- 
tionized from a condition of slipshod methods to 
one of exact methods, and in order to profit indi- 
vidually from the change, they must be alert to 
grasp the new and better ideas and to turn them 
to their own account, so that they may be fitted to 
take the high positions which the reorganization 
of the trade will surely bring about. 

One of the hard things that the printing sales- 
man must contend with is the man who tries to 


BARN CATS. 


bluff him into cutting his price. “You are too 
high,” he says; “Jones the printer will do the 
same job for $10 less than your price.” Such a 
man must be handled diplomatically, if you would 
secure his orders at a profit, and at the same time 
preserve your own self-respect, and the greatest 
help to you will be confidence in your own ability. 
If you know that the price you have quoted is a 
fair one, based on correct costs, you can handle 
such a situation, and, without telling your bluffing 
customer that he is not stating the exact truth, 
you can convince him that you understand what he 
is trying to do, and that you know more about the 
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production of the job in question than he does. 
But if a salesman is really lacking in the technical 
knowledge necessary and the customer is himself 
familiar with printing costs, the salesman is apt 
to fare ill in the encounter. He will probably 
either return to his own house with the order 
taken at a price that will show little or no profit, 
or he will lose the job and perhaps lose also the 
business friendship of the customer. 

Another thing the salesman should always 
remember is to be chary in making promises of 
delivery unless he can fulfil the promise to the 
exact minute. A buyer of printing is almost 
always in a hurry, but the finished salesman will 
adroitly learn from him the real time when he 
needs the work and will then do his utmost to 
deliver the job at that time. 

Sample-books of paper, ink, and a type-speci- 
men book of all the type-borders, etc., in the plant 
you represent are all valuable aids to the salesman 
and should be used more frequently than they 
often are. In the matter of paper the best plan is 
to submit your own samples of the stock you 
intend using on a job rather than the easier way 
of agreeing to match your customer’s samples, 
which may have come from some distant point 
and not be easily obtainable in your locality. It is 
usually an easy matter to secure the buyer’s 
approval of a series of type you have in the shop, 
if samples of it are presented to him in the right 
way, when he might strenuously insist upon using 
some type-face that you would have to buy espe- 
cially for his job if your own faces were not pre- 
sented to him in attractive form, as shown on 
some other job. I do not mean to infer that you 
should never agree to buy a series of type for a 
customer, as this is sometimes necessary and expe- 
dient, but you should carry the idea, without 
making it obnoxious, that you are better fitted to 
select the type for a particular customer than he 
is himself, and that you are doing him a favor by 
giving him the benefit of your experience. 

Much can be accomplished in the way of hold- 
ing customers to your house and increasing their 
purchases of printing each month by those things 
which are covered by the term service. As applied 
to yourself, it means taking care-of their orders 
in a way satisfactory to the customers, being on 
hand when they have an order to place, person- 
ally seeing that proofs are sent out on time and 
deliveries made when promised, a little extra 
attention in securing for them some desired result. 
All of these things count in your favor, and, while 
you should always remember that you represent 
your printing-house, you can make your position 
with your customers so friendly and intimate that 
they will almost come to consider that you are 
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always on the alert for their interests. You must 
not carry this too far, however, like a salesman 
that I knew who allied himself so closely with his 
customers that in his efforts to please and satisfy 
them, he often sold work at cost and less. His 
orders were large, but the profits on his work were 
not in proportion to the volume of business han- 
dled. You must strike the happy medium, remem- 
bering always that the house that pays your salary 
is entitled to a profit on every order you take. 
Indeed, you will find that your customers are quite 
willing that you should make a profit on their 
work, if they are convinced that you know exactly 
what every part of the work costs you and are sat- 
isfied with a reasonable margin above these costs. 
In this age, both buyer and seller of a piece of 
printing expect to profit by the transaction, and 
this is understood by business men. The printed 
matter, and particularly printed advertising, is 
expected to bring direct results in profitable busi- 
ness, and the advertising business man appre- 
ciates the fact that he will get the best work and 
service from the printer who is doing a profitable 
business. 

Persistence should be the watchword of every 
seller of printing. Never stop calling on a pros- 
pective customer unless you are thoroughly con- 
vinced that you can never do any profitable busi- 
ness with him. That is, do not drop a prospect 
from your list without a good reason for doing so, 
and do not become discouraged because you do not 
get orders after the first few calls. Persistent 
effort wins, and there is no business on earth 
where the value of a regular patron is greater 
than in the printing trade. Not only will your 
house profit by reorders of jobs that may be stand- 
ing in type or reset at less cost than the original 
job, but most business buyers of printing place 
their orders with one or two houses, and when you 
once get on their list, work will come to you with- 
out effort. So, the business of the man from whom 
it is hard to secure the first order may be the most 
desirable business in your whole territory, and so 
worth a great deal of hard work to secure. 

Another small bit of advice that is valuable is: 
always ascertain, before quoting on an order, if 
the copy is handwritten, typewritten or reprint. 
Of these three, the first costs most to set; type- 
written is next best, and the reprint can be set 
either by machine or hand at least ten per cent 
cheaper than either of the others. In ordinary 
small jobs this matter of copy may make but little 
difference, but in close competition the remem- 
brance of the difference in copy will be of great 
value to you. 

Progressive salesmen will not lose interest in 
an order after they have secured it. They should 

















keep in touch with the order all the way through 
the plant, as much as the policy of the house they 
represent will permit, and when the work is com- 
pleted and delivered they should go over the cost- 
sheets to familiarize themselves with the details 
of the cost of manufacture, so that any error in 
the original estimate may be noted for future ref- 
erence. This plan is particularly valuable as 
applied to the work of regular customers who may 
have occasion to order the same job a second or 
third time. Never take an order “At the same 
price as before,” unless you absolutely know that 
the price before was correct and carried with it 
a fair margin of profit. 

It has been said that the estimating and selling 
of printing is one-tenth experience and nine-tenths 
guesswork, but the time is almost here when this 
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PHILIPPINE PRINTING-SHOPS. 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY. 


HE Filipino printer long since 
learned to refer to a dirty 
proof as “a map of China,” 
only, instead of those words, 
he says “un mapa de China.” 
It was in a musty, old-fash- 
ioned imprenta, which is the 
Spanish for printing-office, 
that the writer heard a native 
typo, sweating over a hideous proof in English, 
of which he knew not a word, mutter in Spanish 
the old familiar phrase. Instantly this slang 
expression of the composing-room came back to 
him, awakening a train of thought as to how the 
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can not be said of the trade throughout the coun- 
try. Printing will be sold on a basis of absolute 
knowledge of costs and experience in the business, 
with the guesswork entirely eliminated. The 
experience can not, of course, be gained except 
through years of practical work; but the knowl- 
edge of costs is something that every salesman 
can acquire more quickly, and he should take an 
active daily interest in the costs of the plant that 
he represents, so that he may have as perfect a 
knowledge as possible of the actual working condi- 
tions in the factory the product of which he is 
selling. 





NIFTY NEIGHBORS. 
The Man at the Door—‘“ Madame, I’m the piano- 
tuner.” 
The Woman — “I didn’t send for a piano-tuner.” 
The Man—“I know it, lady; the neighbors did.” — 
Chicago News. 


COMING UP! 



















expression found its way into the Spanish tongue, 
and away off here in the hills of primitive Luzon. 
This old office, with its dirt floor, its rusty, 
cracked, and broken presses of another century, 
its pied, dust-filled cases, would have interested 
any old-time printer. The resourcefulness of the 
native printer in bringing a printed sheet out of 
the chaos was a matter for admiration. Posi- 
tively no American compositor could have done it. 
No American, possibly, would have tried. When 
the rain was not beating through the thatched 
roof on the “devil’s” shaggy head, the sun was 
sending its scorching rays over onto the gray pate 
ot the dignity who acted as chefe editor. Fora 
year, while shot and shell screamed over the town 
(and sometimes through the building itself), the 
plant had been idle. Finally, an American law- 
yer, after the insurrection subsided, took it over 
in payment for a debt. He furthered his law 
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interests by turning out a three-language semi- 
weekly. The English section he wrote himself, 
this being translated into Spanish and the native 
dialect common to the province. It was no won- 
der, then, that the native foreman saw maps of 
China in his proofsheets. Most any American 
printer might have seen snakes, or something 
worse. 

Since that time newspapers of similar style, 
on an enlarged and better scale, have appeared in 
all the larger provincial towns. But most of the 
printing plants in the remote interior are of a 
very crude design. Frequently the case racks are 
made of bamboo tied together with rattan. The 
presses are invariably of antiquated pattern, 
manufactured in foreign countries many decades 
ago. The Spanish monasteries, nearly all of 
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installed a battery of monotype machines, big, 
modern presses, ruling machines, etc. His employ- 
ees, with the exception of a dozen or so American 
foremen and heads of departments, are all native 
Filipinos. Mr. McCullough held the very profit- 
able contract for all the military printing until 
1906, when the contract went to the Spanish con- 
cern of the Viuda de E. Bota, where it has 
remained ever since. Lately Mr. McCullough 
purchased a large tract of land on Calle Isla de 
Romero for $125,000, where he will build a new 
home for his big plant. Other large American 
printing-houses, aside from the American dailies 
in Manila which operate their own plants, are 
the Staples-Howe Printing Company, the Escolta 
Press, and the Methodist Publishing House. Some 
of the Spanish printing and bookbinding estab- 
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BUREAU OF PRINTING, MANILA, THE INTERIOR FINISH OF WHICH HAS NO EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THE EAST. 


which have a small printing plant, have some 
presses which might bring a handsome price as 
relics in this country. Still the old padres turn 
out a fair and ofttimes rare grade of work upon 
them. 

There were, of course, no American printing- 
houses in the islands upon occupation. The inva- 
ding army had a difficult time in getting its 
orders and circulars printed for binding. A Cali- 
fornia printer, who had journeyed out with the 
first expedition, Mr. E. C. McCullough, after 
much annoyance, finally set up a small hand press 
in the very entrance to the commanding gen- 
eral’s headquarters. In this modest manner, 
Manila’s largest American printing-house was 
founded. Mr. McCullough kept expanding until 
in a few years his plant was one of the larg- 
est, if not the largest, privately owned plants in 
the Orient. Shortly after the insurrection he 


lishments in late years have employed Americans, 
and are getting some little share of the English 
work. 

For a long time the cheap Chinese shops in 
the metropolis have been a source of much annoy- 
ance to European and American houses. Of 
course, few of these shops have English-speaking 
employees. But houses bent on saving a few 
cents in their printing bills and who were not 
particular as to the kind of work turned out, got 
into the habit of having the better shops turn out 
an initial job, after which the Chinese printer 
duplicated the work from the white man’s sam- 
ple at a ruinous price. However, the larger busi- 
ness houses, taking the hint from American con- 
cerns demanding the best the printer could turn 
out, are beginning to patronize the American 
printers in preference to the cheap Chinese. 

For a time after the inauguration of civil gov- 

























ernment in the Philippines, this branch of our 
administration, as did the military government, 
contracted out its printing. But in time it founded 
its own printing plant, known as the Bureau of 
Printing, a miniature of our own great plant in 
Washington. There is no doubt but what this 
plant is the finest and the most complete any- 
where in the far East. It turns out annually tons 
of work for the Government, and often under- 
takes commercial work which can not be done by 
the privately owned plants. Sometimes the com- 
mercial concerns sublet their work to the govern- 
ment institution. The employees of the bureau 
are all natives, with the exception of foremen, 











PREMISES OF E. C. MC CULLOUGH & CO., OLDEST AND LARGEST AMERICAN 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


proofreaders, heads of departments, etc. The 
building in which the government plant is housed, 
while not imposing from without, is handsomely 
finished within. It contains some of the finest 
samples of hardwood in the world. When the 
postal savings banks were started under the Phil- 
ippine government, the native employees of the 
Bureau of Printing were the first to open savings 
accounts. 

Few, if any, of the several thousand plants in 
the Philippines, excepting those owned by Amer- 
icans, come from manufacturers in the United 
States. All the type and machinery of the Span- 
ish, Chinese, , and native shops come from 
Europe, principally Germany. The Spaniard inva- 
riably buys in Europe, regardless of the fact that 
American employees of these concerns have 
endeavored to send some of the business of buy- 
ing to their own country. Distance is not at 
fault. There is very little difference in freight 
from Germany and from the United States. The 
shipment from this country crosses only the broad 
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Pacific. Shipments from Germany traverse the 
Atlantic, and on out through the Mediterranean, 
via Suez. The Spaniard seems to think the Ger- 
man presses, cutters, folders, rulers, etce., cost 
less, but if they do the fact does not readily 
appear. Again there is a notion prevalent that 
the Germans make better presses. One thing that 
appeals to the natives and Spaniards is that the 
German machinery invariably has all dangerous 
mechanism covered in such a way as to reduce 
accidents to a minimum. The German wholesale 
houses in Manila, which act as agents for German 
typefounders, also carry large stocks of paper, 
supplying a large portion of the retail trade. It 
will hot be many years, in view of our extensive 
educational scheme in the islands, before period- 
ical publishing throughout the archipelago will 
grow apace. Not only will new publications in 
all languages appear, but the older plants, in an 
attempt to keep abreast of the times, will be 
renewing their worn-out apparatus, greatly to 
some one’s profit. Whether the business will all 
go to Germany is a matter for manufacturers in 
this country to take cognizance of right now. 





HongEsty is not greater where elegance is less.— John- 
son. 
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MAKING AN INVENTORY. 
BY A. H. M. 
LIST of the machines and 
other equipment used in 
manufacturing, with the 
prices attached, is an equip- 
ment inventory. Compara- 
tively few average printers 
have an accurate inventory. 
It is not a very difficult job to 
prepare one, but regarding 
the weal as a whole it appears formidable — and 
few printers care to tackle it until circumstances 
arise which oblige them to “take stock.” Then 
the establishment is surveyed in detail, an item- 
ized list prepared, and the job of attaching the 
prices is undertaken. ‘‘ What is that press worth?” 
“Well, I forget just what we paid for it. I don’t 
remember just when we bought it, but the bills are 
filed away, and when I get time I will have a look 
for it. Guess it’s worth about a thousand dollars 
now. Put that down and we can correct it later if 
I can find the bills.” 
Not very satisfactory, is it? Nor very accu- 
rate, either. If one is to know what he has sunk 


in equipment, and to be able to determine his pres- 
ent worth, the first essential is to know just what 


he has in hand to do business with. 

A fire loss is always imminent, no matter how 
elaborate the precautions. To be able to demon- 
strate beyond question what has been destroyed is 
the first essential to a quick settlement. An inven- 
tory properly kept and deposited in a fireproof 
vault or safe will, under such circumstances, save 
gray hairs and a number of useful dollars. 

Some printers have a stock-inventory book in 
which a record is kept of all machines and equip- 
ment purchased. Such books are expensive to get 
up. Ten, fifteen or twenty-five dollars is about the 
range of prices. Not extravagant, perhaps; but 
the printer has a long way to travel to a full appre- 
ciation of the importance of order and method, 
and the expenditure for an inventory book looks 
big to him, and he puts off the work of the inven- 
tory until he has lost track of the dates of pur- 
chase of the items that should go into the book. 

Modern accounting aims to work as close to the 
original documents as possible, for every tran- 
scription increases the chance of error. For this 
reason it would appear that the original invoices 
or bills should be used for inventory. 

Many business houses require all bills to be 
made out specifying but one group of items. They 
have a system of filing their invoices not only 
under the names of the makers of the invoices, but 
under a subject classification. Whoever has had 
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the vexatious task of looking up a bill of a date 
long past will appreciate the importance of this 
method of filing. Under ordinary circumstances 
the item sought for may be buried in the middle of 
a list of miscellaneous character about three feet 
long. 

The larger printing-houses are used to having 
requests made upon them to make separate bills 
for each group of items. The value to them —to 
any printer, in fact—of having bills rendered to 
them in separate classifications, on separate bills, 
it is the purpose hereinafter to show. 

In place of the inventory book suppose we use 
an inventory file. Let us prepare a little slip, 
reading something like this: 

NOTICE. 

It will convenience us very much if you will itemize 
and classify all bills rendered to this house. We request 
that no bill shall contain more than one description of 
goods. Type accounts should be divided into separate bills, 
not only according to size, but according to character. 
This is to insure prompt checking of your statement and 
dispatch of business. ORDER & PROMPT, 

Printers. 

Attach this slip to all orders sent to the press 
manufacturers, typefounders, dealers, etc. It 
may cause them a little more trouble in making 
out the bills, but these interests are now looking 
for any opportunity to help the printer to con- 
duct his business in an exact and logical way. So 
it may be taken for granted that they will try and 
render the bills in any form that will help things 
along. 

The classification of the bills may be made 
very exact, or the classification may be made in. 
groups— but it is “better to make the classifica- 
tion precise. This may be a little troublesome in 
type bills, for it will require both faces and sizes 
to be classified. But if you are looking toward 
an inventory that is an inventory, it is better to 
make the classification complete. 

The file preferable for our use is the vertical 
file. This can be purchased from any of the 
business-equipment houses, or, if one has a small 
plant and just wants to try this scheme in a very 
modest way, a file can be made from a cracker 
box or a soap box. Make guide-cards of the size 
of the box or buy them, as you prefer. Begin 
with the business office and list all the furniture, 
safes, etc. Then the composing-ropom. Put in a 
guide-card for each item or group of items. 

Look up all your equipment bills and place 
them in their classification behind the guide-cards. 

Before doing so you will find that the bills 
vary in shape and dimensions. To preserve the 
uniformity that will make the handling of these 
more convenient, select the largest form of bill 
and cut some waste cover-stock or stiff manila or 














ledger paper to the same size, and mount the bills 
of smaller dimensions on these. 

It would be well to have the filing box or case 
or cabinet as near to the maximum-dimensioned 
bill as possible. 

With this inventory file before you there can 
be no question of the exactitude of your inven- 
tory, for there are the original bills and all the 
facts thereto pertaining. 

If any of the material is sold or exchanged, 
remove the bill referring to it and file in another 
file, marking on it such data as caution may dic- 
tate to you for your future use. 

Any one can have an inventory file at little 
trouble and expense by following this method. It 
can be extended to cover any ramification of the 
business. But it must be looked after carefully. 
Your bills for years back will be always accessi- 
ble, and the file will prove an incontestable evi- 
dence of the value of your equipment. 

The matter of depreciation may be carried in 
your books. Your inventory proper need have 
nothing to do with this. The dates of your bills 
will take care of that in making an adjustment in 
case of fire. 

This is merely a suggestion. It has not been 
tested. It may have some holes in it that may 
make it impractical. But whatever merit it has, 
take it for what it is worth. 





THREE DOLLARS A BUSHEL. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 
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GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 
NO. Ill.— BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

UR interest in language begins 
with our first attempt to speak 
a real word, which is in- 
variably confined to a single 
sound, made in feeble imita- 
tion of some one of the words 
we hear most frequently. Of 
course we do not know for 

= some time that we are trying 
to speak, but when we realize that the sounds we 
make mean something, even though we say only 
a single word at once, we are beginning to com- 
municate in sentences; that is, each time we make 
any one know what we mean, the content of our 
meaning is understood as at least one complete 
sentence. When first we put two words together 
we intend a sentence, and have made our second 
step toward the full expression of one. Like 
Moliére’s M. Jourdain, who discovered that he 
had been talking prose all his life without know- 
ing it, every one of us talks sentences a long time 
before he knows it. Yet most of our grammar 
text-books explain sentences only after they have 
treated words separately, and many begin with 
treatment of single letters. Some of our recent 
writers say this is why grammar has always been 
such a dry study, and they have begun with the 
analyzation of sentences. 

For our present purpose this new starting- 
point is at least as good as any, although it is the 
one of least probable demand for critical sugges- 
tion by a proofreader to an author. Construction 
should be peculiarly the author’s special province, 
but there is no phase of literary composition that 
should escape the proofreader’s careful attention. 
Perhaps the very fact that a change in the place 
of ending a sentence is infrequently needed, com- 
paratively, is a strong reason for calling proof- 
readers’ special attention to the subject. In doing 
so there is no intention of attempting to teach, or 
of saying anything new of a didactic nature. Our 
particular point of investigation is the identifica- 
tion of the elements of language, aiming at the 
disclosure of their simplest and most widely com- 
prehended naming. Many of these elements, if 
not most of them, have been named differently by 
different teachers, as one may see most clearly 
shown in Goold Brown’s “Grammar of English 
Grammars,” a work that devotes too much of its 
space to telling how bad all other grammars are, 
and has many faults in detail, but which makes 
many truths more clearly evident than they are 
made elsewhere. 

A grammar that would probably have been 
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execrated by Goold Brown, if it had been written 
in time, is Huber Gray Buehler’s “A Modern Eng- 
lish Grammar,” published in 1900 by Newson & 
Company, New York. It has a preface that we 
should like to quote in full, but from which we 
must be content to select a small part. “This 
book,” it says, “is an attempt to present the 
grammar of modern English in the manner pre- 
scribed by modern methods of instruction. . . . 
When the mother tongue is the subject of critical 
study, the aim is not to learn new forms of speech, 
but to investigate the nature of forms that are 
already familiar; therefore the treatment should 
be analytic. With regard to arrangement, the 
starting-point is the sentence; for surely the first 
months given to the formal study of the mother 
tongue should be spent, not in examining the 
properties of nouns and other parts of speech, but 
in learning to separate sentences into subject, 
predicate, complements, and modifiers. . . . These 
larger elements of sentence-structure are the 
foundations of grammar, and they must be famil- 
iar before the pupil is ready for the study of 
separate words.” Of course our papers are not 


written for young school pupils, but, as our aim 
is certainly to investigate the nature of forms 
already familiar, the same reasoning is good in 
selecting our starting-point. 


A sentence is either a single clause or a com- 
bination of clauses, and must contain a subject 
and a predicate, and may have two or more sub- 
jects and predicates. In analyzing any sentence 
it is necessary to recognize these elements as such, 
although one may often properly indicate correc- 
tion of a deficiency, or any fault, without express- 
ing criticism by the use of any of the names of 
elements. Proofreaders find most occasion for 
supplying a deficiency or removing a redundancy, 
so far as the wording is concerned, both of which 
faults are sometimes so evident that the reader 
should correct them unhesitatingly, and some- 
times of a nature that makes it necessary to query 
them only and leave correction to the author or 
editor. But the commonest error of all is the use 
of a period instead of an interrogation-mark at the 
end of a question. For definition of the names of 
sentence-elements we must refer our readers to the 
dictionary or grammar, since we write for persons 
who are presumed to know these things already, 
though it would be helpful to many of them occa- 
sionally to freshen their knowledge by consulting 
reference-books. 

A striking example of erroneous joining of 
three sentences in the form of one is seen in 
the following, from an editorial article about a 
library: “Are the light and ventilation good; 
can the public get at the books; is the staff com- 
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petent and civil?” Later this is referred to as 
“these questions ”; but in form it appears as one 
question. Its correct form, which form should be 
given to it by any proofreader who is not bound by 
strict order to follow copy, is: “Are the light and 
ventilation good? Can the public get at the books? 
Is the staff competent and civil?” 

This is a kind of correction not at all likely to 
be subject to objection by any reasonable person. 
Even the writer would probably not remember 
that he had written it with the semicolons, or, if 
he did remember it, would only be pleased to see 
that the proofreader had been thoughtful enough 
to correct them. A little personal experience will 
illustrate the proper attitude of reader and editor 
or author in a similar case. The present writer, 
when he was a proofreader on the same morning 
paper from which the three questions are quoted, 
read an article containing frequent mention of 
the French Theater, sometimes written Théatre 
Francais and sometimes Comédie Francaise, and 
was nearly ready to pass out the proof when the 
managing editor came rushing into the room 
shouting that this alternation of names should be 
corrected. He was informed that already they had 
all been made Comédie Francaise, and a better- 
pleased editor was never known. 

A contrary experience occurred when the writer 
had a desk in the city room of an evening paper. 
He sent up copy of an article in small instalments 
about five minutes apart, and the managing editor 
came tearing into the room indignantly exclaim- 
ing that it was shameful for any one to handle so 
long an article without marking any paragraph 
division. He was still more exasperated on find- 
ing who had done it. “And you a proofreader,” 
he said. The proofreader was a greenhorn at that 
kind of piecemeal work. 

Paragraphs are often begun at very inappro- 
priate places in newspaper editing. All that can 
be done in the short time at command is to begin 
a new paragraph about at a certain distance from 
the preceding paragraph-beginning, and it some- 
times has a very queer effect. The latest instance 
noted by the writer was in the report of the start 
of a vessel for Europe. After telling that a well- 
known man had sailed, with a little news as to 
where he was going and for how long, the same 
paragraph had a sentence saying that another man 
had also sailed, and the next paragraph began, 
referring to the second man, “ He goes for such a 
purpose.” Each paragraph should contain all that 
belongs to a natural division of the matter in hand, 
and no more, unless the whole is short enough to 
need no such dividing. The proofreader will do 
well to mark needed changes when he can take 


time to do SO. (To be continued.) 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 
BY W. P. B. 

N conversation with a journey- 
€ man printer recently it was 
pointed out to the writer that 
the arbitration agreement be- 
tween the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Typo- 
graphical Union was a poor 
institution, so far as the mem- 
bers of his union were concerned. In fact, he did 
not believe in the principle of arbitration to any 
great extent, and thought that freedom to strike 
should not be abridged by international agree- 
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create dissatisfaction with the present method of 
settling wage controversies on daily newspapers 
among a certain element of the typographical 
union. It will not, of course, have the slightest 
effect on men of sound judgment. In the one case, 
it costs a few hundred dollars and a longer period 
of time to secure results. But this is the maxi- 
mum cost! There will be no loss of business, no 
interruption of service to the public, nor loss of 
employment to the worker. The whole cost is con- 
fined to peaceable conference. 

As against this method it is shown where more 
prompt action was had in the settlement of the 
commercial printers’ scale, with the saving of a few 
paltry dollars to the organizations represented. 
But it is admitted at the same time that negotia- 





A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED OUTING. 
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ments. This journeyman illustrated his conten- 
tion with a comparison of recent efforts on the part 
of Chicago job and newspaper printers to secure 
increases in their respective scales. He said the 
newspaper men had been endeavoring for more 
than a year to better their conditions and bring 
about a settlement of their new scale, before a 
decision was finally reached, and the cost to the 
organization had exceeded $1,500. On the other 
hand, the commercial printers, unhampered by 
arbitration agreements, had secured three sub- 
stantial increases within a period of five years, in 
each case the settlement being made in a reason- 
able length of time and with scarcely any expense 
to the union. 

This seems a plausible argument against arbi- 
tration, and undoubtedly will have a tendency to 


tions were at the breaking point during the entire 
controversy, and it was only a gambler’s chance 
that a settlement would be had through peaceable 
means. If a strike had been declared, it probably 
would have cost in money alone thousands upon 
thousands of dollars, and partially wrecked organ- 
izations which it had taken many years to bring up 
to their present efficiency, with untold cost of sacri- 
fice and energy. In addition to this the public 
would have been greatly inconvenienced, men, 
women and children would have suffered for the 
ordinary necessaries of life, and the trade itself 
incalculably injured. But the most destructive 
result would have been the bitterness and hatred 
engendered between two organizations which have 
the power through friendly codperation to render 
immeasurable service to the trade’s membership. 
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Newspaper printers who would go back to the 
old system of the big stick in the settlement of 
wage disputes either lack intelligence or are ene- 
mies of their organization. They may be able 


finally to convince a majority of their fellows that 
it is a part of wisdom to turn back to earlier meth- 
ods and principles, but if that day shall come it 
will be one of the darkest in the history of the 
International Typographical Union. 
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ADJUSTING PAY FOR LABOR SERVICE. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


HAT progressive publication, 
Industrial Engineering, is a 
persistent advocate of im- 
proving labor conditions. It 
» has exploited “motion study” 
and more modern and equi- 
table methods of payment than 
which prevail at present. 
In a recent issue our friend 
quotes from a letter of Stephen Gwynn, M. P., 
which appeared in the London Mail. Mr. Gwynn 
had been among those who believed that to most 
factory employees work is mere drudgery, and had 
so expressed himself. This resulted in the book, 
“Work, Wages and Profit,” by H. L. Gantt, being 
brought to his attention. That gentleman says 
“men can be taught to like work even in a cotton 
mill.”” The way to do this is to foster a man’s 
natural pride in his work, and the recognition that 
there must be teamwork in the shop. We are 
far from that in the average commercial-printing 
office, though there is a semblance of it in the 
mechanical departments of newspaper offices. That 
is the result, however, of pressure of working con- 
ditions and the high class of labor employed rather 
than any scientific treatment of the problem. 

As Mr. Gwynn points out, while establishments 
have expert designers, salesmen and purchasing 
agents, the employment and treatment of labor — 
the most expensive and most sensitive of all the 
factors in production —are left to superintendents 
and foremen whose time is consumed in attending 
to other duties. If one is going to buy a press or 
other inanimate utility he first studies its efficiency 
and quality; after that, the price. When it comes 
to purchasing labor power, either collectively 
through agreement with unions or individually, 
the constant demand is cheapness. Under the 
fairest of existing conditions groups of employers 
haggle about a small amount in the scale until the 
trade is disturbed, the employees become excited 
and the verge of a strike is reached. Individu- 
ally, exceptionally good workmen are sometimes 
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refused employment because they demand extra 
money, and to give it to them would necessitate 
increasing the wages of others as a preventive of 
discontent. 

Under the Gantt plan a bonus system of wage- 
payments would prevail. As we have known 
bonus systems, they usually have been employed 
for the immediate purpose of speeding up the 
worker and ultimately of reducing the basic wage. 
Under the Gantt scheme the bonus is granted as a 
stimulus to production, and the efficient worker 
not only increases his salary but he benefits those 
below him. The employer gets his reward in hav- 
ing the maximum output with the minimum of 
overhead charges. 

This eliminates the pressure on class loyalty 
that pervades the human race. The “swift,” to 
drop into “ pi alley” vernacular, by exercising his 
powers to the limit will no longer be looked on as 
a menace to the less efficient — he will be a valua- 
ble agent in the class uplift that looms so large in 
the conceptions of thinking workers. 

The more adequate system of payment paves 
the way for a more efficient utilization of men and 
machinery. Those of low efficiency will not be 
required to work harder, but by showing them how 
to “cut out” false motions, their producing capac- 
ity is improved. Similarly the output of the force 
as a whole is improved by substitution of team- 
work for individual effort, for all benefit by the 
enhanced production, and each employee will have 
an interest in having those he follows or precedes 
handle his work in the most efficient manner. 

We find something of this spirit in newspaper 
composing-rooms, where the employees protest 
against shirkers even before capable foremen dis- 
cover the culprits. As a rule, one or two shirkers 
would not provoke protests, but rather would set 
an example likely to be followed by many of 
their fellows. We mention this to show what is 
too frequently forgotten—that environment has 
an enormous influence on employees; not that they 
are different from others, but because they are like 
the rest of mankind—very human. The question 
is one of management, and Mr. Gantt’s plan -will 
meet the obstacles that confront innovations in 
the labor field — managerial inertia and the work- 
ing-class prejudices that are the children of much 
sharp practice and wrongheaded purpose in deal- 
ing with labor. 





IMPROVEMENTS. 


“Mr. Cleaver, how do you account for the fact that I 
found a piece of rubber tire in one of the sausages I bought 
here last week? ” 

“My dear madam, that only goes to show that the 
motor-car is replacing the horse everywhere.” — New York 
Times. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO. VIII.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


“AGENCY ADVERTISEMENTS.” 










ITH the rapid increase in the 
YS cost of space in our maga- 
zines and journals has come a 
form of advertising variously 
known as “agency ads.” and 
“mail-order ads.”’ When the 
advertiser pays $8 and $10 an 
agate line for space he feels 
that he can not afford the gen- 
erous white margins that are considered so much 
a part of good display. He feels—and rightly, 
too—that he must make every particle of space 
count in the efforts to “ pull” enough business to 
make his advertisement pay. 

An inch of space affords but little room for the 
presentation of one’s proposition, and when one 
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Fic. 45.— A typical “ agency ad.,”? in which the whole story is told, 
necessitating small type. 


pays approximately $150 for that inch he must 
bend every energy to the task in his effort to bring 
returns commensurate with the cost. 

And so we have the “agency ads.” —adver- 
tisements which frequently are set solid in five and 
six point type, and in the setting of which the 
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compositor is compelled to cast aside all his pre- 
conceived ideas of artistic display and arrange his 
advertisement in a manner calculated to use every 
particle of space. It is not given to him to exer- 
cise his knowledge of typographical design —the 
writer who prepares the copy does that, and with 
the copy comes a sketch or layout which the printer 


SIZE OF TYPE. NO. OF WORDS. 
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GT I CCOCG (eee Mp ere nar Pr ere rrr rr 50 


Fic. 46.— Table showing approximately the number of words in a 
square inch of various sizes of type. 


is expected to follow. The printers’ part in the 
preparation of these advertisements is to ascer- 
tain just what size of type will the most nearly fill 
the space, without waste, and then set it up. 

In Fig. 45 is shown an advertisement of this 
nature —an advertisement in which the complete 
story is told, necessitating the use of exceptionally 
small type. 

The first problem for the printer, then, is to 
find out what size of type he shall use in order to 
get in all the matter. Compositors have different 
methods of ascertaining just how much space a 
given piece of copy will occupy when put into type. 
The great majority of them depend largely upon 
a judgment based on a wide experience. Perhaps 
the most common method of arriving at the 
desired end is to set up three or four lines in the 
type which one thinks will answer, and then, by 
comparing the average number of words in a line 
with the amount of copy, determine whether or 
not the type will properly fill the space. This, 
however, is a rule which can hardly be followed 
in the agency ads., inasmuch as the different 
shapes and measures which are made necessary 
by the running of the matter around the cuts allow 
of no standard length of line. For this reason 
many compositors, in casting up agency ads., base 
their calculation upon the number of words in a 
square inch of any given type. This, of course, 
has its drawbacks because of the difference in the 
lengths of words and the variation in the type — 
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some faces being fat and some lean. One may, 
however, by taking a table showing the number 
of words in a square inch of type of standard 
measure, and then allowing for whether his own 
type is condensed or extended, judge fairly accu- 
rately as to how it will come out. Or, better still, 
one may ascertain with but little trouble the aver- 
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Fig. 47.— Where the groups of type are irregular in shape it is much 
more difficult to ‘‘ cast up ” the advertisement. 


age number of words in a square inch of the 


various type-faces and sizes in his office. In this 
connection the table shown in Fig. 46, which 
shows approximately how many words are ‘con- 
tained in a square inch when set in body type of 
standard measure, in sizes from five-point to 
eighteen-point and both solid and leaded, will be 
of interest. 

With a table of this kind at hand, and keeping 
in mind that in a square inch of type there are 36 
square picas, the printer should have little trouble 
in casting up his advertisement. If a certain space 
is 9 picas wide and 4 picas deep it will contain 36 
square picas, or one. square inch. If it is 18 picas 
wide and 4 picas deep it will contain 72 square 
picas, or two square inches. One must, however, 
make a little allowance where the measure is very 
narrow, as a larger percentage of space is lost in 
justification in the narrow measures. 
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But the spaces to be filled are not always rec- 
tangular in shape. One not infrequently encoun- 
ters such an advertisement as is shown in Fig. 47, 
the shapes of the groups in which will almost 
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Fic. 48.— Tables showing the number of square inches and the number of 
square picas in circles of given sizes. 


baffle the closest figuring. In cases of this kind 
one can arrive at only an approximate estimate of 
the square inches of space to be occupied by the 
type. It is well, however, to remember that in 
these unusual spaces which have sharp angles a 
little allowance must be made, for a triangle, while 
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Fic. 49.— An advertisement set in the circular form. 


containing half of the space of a rectangle of the 
same height and width, will not hold quite half as 
much type. 

In computing the area of a circle in square 
inches, one may follow the rule that the diameter 
of the circle multiplied by itself and this product 
by .7854 will give the area. If the diameter is in 
inches the area will be in square inches, and the 

























multiplying of the number of square inches in the 
circle by 36 (the number of picas in a square inch) 
will give the result in picas. In order to facilitate 
this circular work, two tables are shown in Fig. 48, 
one showing the areas of given circles in square 
inches and the other showing the areas of circles 
of the same sizes in square picas. In the latter 
table the fractions have been omitted. Fig. 49 
shows an advertisement set in this circular form. 
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Fic. 50.— In setting advertisements of this character, a “‘ cut-out ” 
or pattern, such as that shown in Fig. 51, is used. 


The advertisement shown in Fig. 50 presents, 
at first glance, a most intricate problem in justifi- 
cation, but when one remembers that in these 
agency ads. the illustrations are patched into the 
plate by the electrotyper, the problem is not such 
a difficult one. This patching in of the illustra- 
tions not only allows the printer to set his type 
much nearer the illustration than he could if the 
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Fig. 51.— Patterns of this kind are used in setting advertisements 
such as that shown in Fig. 50. 


cut itself were used in the type-form, but it enables 
him, by quadding out the space to be occupied by 
the illustration, to set the advertisement much as 
he would straight matter. 

In order to determine the space to be occupied 
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by the illustration, and to place his type in the 
proper position, the compositor uses a “ cut-out” 
or pattern. 

Taking a proof of the cut or cuts to be used in 
the advertisement and cutting them out, allowing 
the amount of margin desired around them, the 
compositor places them in his stick or on the gal- 
ley in reverse position to that which they will 
occupy in the completed advertisement. 

Or, better still, he places the cuts just as they 
are to appear in the advertisement, takes a proof 
of them, traces the outlines on the back of the 
proof, and secures a pattern such as is shown in 
Fig. 51. With this pattern the rest is easy, as he 
can see just where to commence and end each line. 

Where the advertisement ends with a display 
signature, the compositor has a little leeway in his 
casting up of the matter, as he can put in or take 
out a little space without any trouble, but where it 
ends without display, as does the example shown 
in Fig. 50, the utmost care is necessary in order 
that it may not run over the allotted space. 





CHANGE IN THE BRITISH ANTHEM. 

A change has been made in the National Anthem. 
these days, when the main thought throughout the civilized 
world is peace, one of the old verses of the anthem is said 
to have struck the King as sounding a somewhat discordant 
note. It runs: 


In 


O Lord, our God, arise! 
Scatter His enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On Him our hopes we fix, 

O save us all. 


That verse has now been replaced by the following, 
written by Dean Holt, and breathing a more peaceful spirit: 
O Lord, our God, arise! 
Scatter his enemies, 
Make wars to cease. 
Keep us from plague and dearth, 
Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 
And over all the earth 
Let there be peace. 


The alteration has been specially sanctioned by King 
George, and is therefore of national importance, seeing that 
it is now likely to be universally followed.— Windsor (Nova 
Scotia) Tribune. 





BOIL IT DOWN AND READ THE BIBLE. 
A beginner in newspaper work in a Southern town, who 
occasionally sent “ stuff” to one of the New York dailies, 
picked up last summer what seemed to him a “ big story.” 
Hurrying to the telegraph office he “ queried” the tele- 
graph editor: “Column story on so and so. Shall I send 
it?” 
The reply was brief and prompt, but, to the enthusiast, 
unsatisfactory. “ Send six hundred words,” was all it said. 
_ “Can’t be told in less than twelve hundred. Tremen- 
dous story,” he wired back. 
Back the reply came: “ Story of creation of world told 
in six hundred. Try your story, same length.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRinTER. 


APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 
NO. X.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 

This department is devoted entirely to the interests of appren- 
tices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immedi- 
ate practical value. Correspondence is invited. Specimens of 
apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address 


all communications to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624- 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


S announced in last month’s 
INLAND PRINTER, this depart- 
ment is conducting a business- 
card contest exclusively for 
apprentices. We trust that 
the entries will be many, and 
are certain that every con- 
testant will be well repaid for 
c his time and trouble. No con- 
ditions are imposed that can not be carried out in 
the most humble print-shop, and each contestant 
will receive the same careful attention, no matter 
what the quality of his work may be. 
The contest closes October 10, so don’t keep 
putting it off until it is too late to enter. 
Our lesson this month is on “ furniture.” 


METAL FURNITURE. 


This material is used for blanking-out pur- 
poses, and must be light, yet strong and durable. 
Being cast with solid edges and inside braces, the 
minimum of weight is secured; and these braces 
are so arranged, according to the length and width 
of the pieces, as to secure the maximum of 
strength. The metal is much the same as type- 
metal, but with a greater proportion of lead. 

One can readily see that solid pieces would be 
very difficult to handle, and were many such pieces 
used in a form it would be altogether too heavy for 
safe handling. 

There are many different styles of metal furni- 
ture on the market, but their main difference is in 
the arrangement and form of the braces. Some 








Fic. 57.— Ordinary metal furniture. 


run crosswise only, while others run both cross- 
wise and lengthwise; some are wedge-shaped, and 


others rounding, etc. Fig. 57 shows one style of 
metal furniture. 

The material is furnished in fonts of 12, 25, 50 
and 100 pounds, and is made in the following sizes: 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40 and 50 picas long, 
by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 picas wide. Every font is 
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carefully assorted, with the smaller pieces pre- 
dominating, as they are the most used. The long- 
est pieces — 30, 40 and 50 picas—are furnished 
only with 50 and 100 pound fonts, or upon special 
order. 

As with other material which has been spoken 
of in past lessons, one should, when breaking up a 
form, be very careful to stack the pieces up in a 
neat manner and not throw them in a heap on the 
stone. The material is soft and is easily battered. 

When wood and metal furniture are used 
together in filling out from a form to the edges 
of the chase, one should lock the wood, not the 
metal, against the chase. Wood will give a trifle, 
whereas the soft metal is in danger of being bent 








Fic. 58.— Quotation furniture. 


or battered. Furthermore, in locking up metal 
against metal the furniture is liable to slip up and 
cause considerable damage. 

In colorwork, where accuracy and rigidity are 
necessary, metal furniture is indispensable. Pieces 
of wood furniture must be used, however, for, as 





Fig. 59.— Railroad furniture. 


we explained before, to lock metal against metal is 
to run the risk of spoiling the material or having 
it work loose and cause trouble. 


QUOTATION METAL FURNITURE. 

This material is designed for inside compos'- 
tion: that is, for blanking out spaces inside 2 page 
or panel. There are many different styles of quo- 
tation furniture on the market, but, like the metal 
furniture, they differ only in the form of the 
braces. 

Regular fonts weigh 5, 12, 25, 50 and 100 
pounds, and are made up of the following sizes: 
2, 3 and 4 picas wide by 4, 8, 12, 16 and 20 picas 
long. If longer pieces are desired the material can 
be graded by 4 picas up to 84 picas in length. 
Fig. 58 shows a piece of quotation furniture. 


RAILROAD METAL FURNITURE. 


Railroad furniture is used for blanking-out 
purposes and for general imposition. Shaped like 
a steel rail, as can be seen in Fig. 59, the material 
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is very strong and durable, though harder to han- 
dle than ordinary metal furniture. It is made in 
widths of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 picas, and to any 
lengths up to and including 17 inches. If desired 
it can be cut labor-saving. 


LABOR-SAVING IRON FURNITURE. 


This furniture has a distinct advantage over 
type-metal furniture, in forms that are to be ster- 
eotyped; there being no liability of its changing 
in size by being heated. It is lighter than ordi- 
nary metal furniture, and is not easily battered, 
nor can it be bent by a tight lock-up. It is accu- 
rate to the one-thousandth of an inch and, being 
iron, will remain accurate. 

Fonts of this material contain so many pieces 
of each size, according to the total number that is 
required. The smallest piece is 2 by 4 picas, and 
the largest 10 by 25 picas. 


PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 


Steel furniture is very useful for saving time 
in making up and locking up forms. The pieces 
are cut to accurate lengths, from 9 to 72 picas, and 
each end is notched as shown in Fig. 60. Instead 








Fic. 60.— Patent steel furniture. 


of filling in the blank spaces the material is placed 
around, joining neatly in the notches, and being 
absolutely rigid when locked up. There is a dis- 
tinct saving in the use of this furniture, for less 
time is required in placing the pieces in position, 
and less material is needed to go around the spaces 
than to fill them. The pieces are five-eighths of 
an inch in height, and are made of 24, 36 and 54 
point steel, with either 12 or 18 point notches. 

Fonts are arranged in so many pieces as are 
required, the shortest length being 9 picas and the 
longest 72 picas. 

There are a number of different kinds of steel 
furniture on the market, but they are all practi- 
cally the same except for the way in which the 
corners are joined. 


AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“A greeting. From two of the youngest own- 
ers, editors and publishers in the State of Kansas, 
United States of America. L. K. Monger, born 
November 8, 1889, at Larned, Kansas. ‘Jack’ 
Milford, born March 10, 1890, at Tribune, Kan- 
sas.” 

This is the heading of a very neat folder which 


we received, announcing the purchase of the plant 
and good-will of the Garfield Leader, Garfield, 
Kansas, by Messrs. Monger and Milford. They 
have changed the name of their paper to the 
Garfield Booster, and “‘ expect to make the Booster 
a booster for the boosting little city of Garfield-on- 
the-Arkansas first, last and all the time.” 

Inside the folder is a photograph of these 
youthful publishers, a reproduction of which is 
shown herewith, also a poem reminiscent of their 
apprenticeship. The poem is rather interesting, 
and should brace up those apprentices who bewail 
the lack of material as a hindrance to their career. 
Here it is: 

THE PRINTING CRAFT. 


With stick and rule, in life’s hard school, 
Our boyhood days were spent, 

We see again the darksome den 
Toward which our footsteps bent. 


The Washington press — thing of distress; 
The hand-made reglet rack; 

The high stool marred, the roller hard, 
The towel frayed and black. 


The cases few, with no type new, 
The hell-box full of dross, 
The office cat, the desk where sat 

The grand imperial boss. 


Across the years we see, through tears, 
The place where, half afraid 

But with good heart, we made the start 
To learn the printer’s trade. 


And so we worked, and never shirked, 
Among our fellow men; 

It made us proud — the paste-pot loud 
Did not disturb us then. 


The saving art, in every part, 
We mastered fore and aft; 
Now when we pray we always say, 
“ God bless the printing craft.” 


These young men served their apprenticeship 
in a small, poorly equipped and none too clean 
shop, yet they learned enough to give them confi- 
dence in their ability successfully to conduct a 
newspaper. Their career so far has been unhin- 
dered by a lack of material to work with during 
their apprenticeship. 


HUMOROUS ANSWERS TO TEST QUESTIONS. 


Each month we ask a few test questions con- 
cerning the previous lesson, and trust that appren- 
tices follow our suggestion of writing down the 
answers as best they can, then referring to the 
lesson for verification. 

Mr. C. E. Wofford, of Roundup, Montana, 
answers in a humorous way the questions asked in 
our June lesson. He takes a very unesthetic view 
of printers’ material and methods, but there are 
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many grains of truth among the chaff of humor. 
Read what he says: 


What are mallets used for? Mallets are used for 
driving nails, splitting kindling and hammering home cot- 
ter pins. 

What is the difference between an ordinary planer and 
a proof planer? The common or garden variety of planer 
is a chunk of wood, the top being adorned with two pieces 
of worn and frayed leather; the under side, which gives 
evidence of once having been smooth, is noticeable for the 
reason that it contains a myriad of small holes and is 
thickly coated with an impervious black varnish. Proof 
planer same as above, except that the reverse side has a 
piece of billiard-table cover nailed on it; said piece of 
material being criss-crossed with numerous cuts from 
pounding on perforating-rule. 

Can you describe the operation of “ pounding ” a proof? 
The intelligent compositor ties up his job, dumps it on a 
stone, puts nine letters on ends of nine lines, takes a chew 
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of tobacco, smears face of form with lampblack, lays 
thereon a piece of wet print, grabs hammer and planer, 
pounds tar out of print, paying especial attention to scripts 
and Caslons. 

What are coins (quoins), and what are they used for? 
Dunno — none in this office. 

What is a lead and rule cutter? Hand-power punch- 
press for bending brass rule and chewing up linotype slugs. 

What is a mitering machine? Apparatus for reducing 
brass at 75 cents a foot to shavings at 15 cents a pound. 

What is a mitering machine? Adjunct of high-brow 
offices, calculated to produce a rule to two points less than 
measure, one end beveled wrong, and with a burr on the 
bottom. 

What is a stick? Piece of rust, adorned with an eccen- 
tric screw and a reciprocating lug. 

What are tweezers used for? To give the typefounders 
a job. 
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TEST QUESTIONS. 


What are brass column-rules? What are beveled column- 
rules, and how are they used? What are head-rules? What 
are perforating-rules, and what is their disadvantage? 
What are cutting, scoring and creasing rules? What are 
brass dashes? Explain the different thicknesses of spaces 
and quads. What is a three-em space? What is an en 
quad? How should one fill out a line with quads and 
spaces? How should quads be used together? What are 
circular quads? What are angular quads? 


These questions were fully explained in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for August. 


(To be continued.) 





UNPUBLISHED VERSE OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Io! Calvin, Knox and Luther cry 

I ha’e the truth and I and I, 

Puir sinners if ye gang agley, 
The de’il will ha’e ye 

And the Lord will stand abeigh 
And will nae sa’e ye. 


But hoolie, hoolie, nae sae fast, 

When Gabriel shall blaw his blast 

And heaven and earth awa ha’e past, 
These lang syne saints 

Shall find baith de’il and hell at last 
Mere pious feints. 


The upright, honest-hearted man, 

Who strives to do the best he can, 

Need never fear the church’s ban 
Or hell’s damnation, 

For God will need nae special plan 
For his salvation. 


The ane wha feels our deepest needs 
Recks little how man counts his deeds, 
For righteousness is not in creeds 

Or solemn faces, 
But rather lies in kindly deeds 

And Christian graces. 


Then never fear, wi’ purpose le’al, 

A head to think, a heart to feel 

For human woe, or human weal, 
Nae preaching loon 

Your sacred birthright e’er can steal 
To heaven aboon. 


Take tent o’ truth and heed thee well, 

The man who sins mak’s his own hell; 

There’s nae worse de’il than himsel, 
But God is strongest, 

And when puir human hearts rebel, 
He hauds out longest. 





COLOR OF LIGHTNING. 


The color of lightning is almost entirely due to the nature 
of the substance in its track that is made incandescent. 

The blue, red, purple or silver tints, which are ordi- 
narily much more brilliantly marked in tropical countries 
than they ever are in this latitude, are due to the same cir- 
cumstance as those which produce the color designedly 
communicated to the light of different kinds of fireworks. 
Each different foreign ingredient that floats in the air has 
its own proper hue, which it can communicate to the light- 
ning. The vapor of iron has one kind of shine and the 
vapor of sulphur another.— Harper’s Weekly. 

















FAUST. 


Base of the Goethe statue, Frankfort, Germany. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
NO PRINTER can be said to be doing justice to 
himself whose information regarding his calling 
goes no farther than his immediate needs. 





THE complex and exacting character of modern 
printing and journalism is shown by the number 
of colleges that are now establishing or have estab- 
lished courses in printing and journalism as fea- 
tures of their curricula. 





SCHOOLS of estimating can not reach far enough 
to leaven sufficiently the mass of misconception 
regarding printing. What is most urgently needed 
is that the printer who is a mechanic rather than a 
business man should attend some good business 
college and get posted on the science of accounting. 
He will then be in shape to analyze intelligently 
the propositions that the cost congresses are work- 
ing for. 





IT will become more rare for the pressman or 
the compositor who has saved a little money to 
enter business for himself. The increase in wages 
and the shortening of the day’s work will make it 
more difficult for him to equal his wages as a work- 
ing printer and more expensive to employ help. 
In addition, the rank and file is absorbing from the 
trade-papers inside facts regarding the cost of 
doing business. Through the trade press the work- 
ing printer is comprehending that a price for work 
that is two or three hundred per cent beyond what 
the worker received to produce the job compre- 
hends other items of expenditure with which he 
had nothing to do. 





SOME of the gentlemen who will assemble at 
Denver the first week of this month were at the 
photoengravers’ meeting at Cincinnati in June. 

Vhen the question of a new organization is up for 
discussion it is to be hoped that they will not 
forget the pungent remarks of President-elect 
Houser as he assumed the chair. That gentleman 
is not only a leader in this particular division of 
the trade, but is acquainted with the forces that 
make successful organizations. In those remarks 
he said many things that would not be out of place 
at any association gathering. One portion of his 
remarks dealt with the work that had been done 
by the photoengravers’ association. To the newly 
elected president it did not appear to be a very 
creditable array of accomplishments. He didn’t 
accuse previous officers of incompetency, nor did 
he rail against past policies. Mr. Houser went to 
the nub of things—the nub in any organization. 
He told his hearers that in the past there had been 
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little time and practically no money expended in 
organization, reminding them that “as long as you 
put nothing into this association, you can not 
expect to receive any benefits from it.” In the ebb 
and flow of discussion, and mayhap intrigue, at 
Denver this thought should never be forgotten: 
that in order to get anything out of any sort of 
organization, both time and money — especially 
money, in most instances — must be put into it. A 
poverty-stricken organization of printers will do 
little good, and may do much harm by adding an 
additional obstacle on the road of discouragement 
that every employing printers’ organization has to 
travel. 





CANADIAN advices indicate that the forthcom- 
ing election will result in approving the reciproc- 
ity pact by the Canadians. If so, the executives 
of the United States and American administra- 
tions will fix a day for the new tariff rates becom- 
ing effective, and the fervor with which President 
Taft and Premier Laurier advocated reciprocity 
is assurance that an early date will be selected. 
We are not among those who believe the new 
arrangement will affect prices seriously or cause 
much economic disturbance. If the users of news- 


print do not secure better service or lower prices, 
many advocates of Canadian reciprocity will be 


disappointed. The interest of managers of large 
newspapers in the duty on wood-pulp and on paper 
was the main factor in popularizing reciprocity 
with Canada, and by the same token it looks as 
though that group will be the greatest beneficia- 
ries of the changed fiscal relations between the 
two countries, though we hope some of the results 
will trickle through to our friends, the weekly pub- 
lishers. 





FREQUENTLY we are told that it requires at 
least fifty per cent more time to do a piece of dis- 
play composition, such as an advertisement, in a 
job-office than in a newspaper composing-room. 
Granting that this is true, is it necessary that such 
a condition exist? And what are the reasons for 
this wide difference? Can it be charged entirely 
to the lack of facilities? Or is it partly due to the 
difference in the average “gait” of newspaper 
men and job men? These are interesting ques- 
tions, and it would do no harm to discuss them. If 
fifty per cent of cost of composition could be elimi- 
nated by providing better facilities, would it not 
pay to make the investment? On the other hand, 
if the difference in production is brought about by 
other causes, we should know what they are. 
Finding out what it costs to do a job is one thing, 
and ascertaining whether the cost is reasonable is 
quite another. Probably some of our readers who 
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have had experience both in newspaper ad.-rooms 
and job-offices could offer a few interesting points 
bearing on the subject. 





IN his report to the ‘‘ members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union,” President Lynch 
divulges that he addresses monthly letters to presi- 
dents of local unions. In these communications he 
discusses intimate things. The public is given a 
glimpse of what was discussed in some of these 
epistles. We find that he noted the activity of the 
United Typothetze and the movement for one 
employers’ organization. And Mr. Lynch, becom- 
ing audaciously oracular, says unionists can have 
no objection to a strong association of employers 
“intelligently conducted.” After using this pet 
phrase of the critics of his cult, Mr. Lynch goes on 
to say that the union must be prepared to meet 
the opposition of such an organization if its 
machinery should fall into the hands of “ bitter 
opponents.” From the tone and context we sup- 
pose this is done in furtherance of an organizing 
campaign, as the typographical union does not 
appear to be nearly as strong numerically as Mr. 
Lynch desires or deems safe. He says there are 
twenty-five thousand nonunion compositors work- 
ing in places where union charters are in exist- 
ence. The union’s membership is given at fifty- 
three thousand —a little more than one-half of 
the total compositor population—twenty-two 
thousand living in localities not sufficiently large 
to maintain a union. Mr. Lynch’s desire to 
strengthen his organization apparently meets with 
some opposition, for he says in one letter, ‘“‘ Let me 
say to those critics that they are in the position of 
Nero, who fiddled while Rome burned.” 





National and Business Peace. 

The peace pact between the United States, 
Great Britain and France is one of the most sig- 
nificant signposts in the march of advancing civili- 
zation. The old-world countries involved have 
probably the longest and most inspiring military 
records of any of the living nations —taking the 
war god’s view for the nonce—and Uncle Sam 
has been something of a “ husky ” in his active and 
comparatively young life. This is not a treaty 
signed by nations exhausted by war; so far as 
men, money and spirit are concerned, the great 
contracting nations are as well fitted for war as 
any other. The cynical will tell us that the whole- 
some respect resulting from that fitness for war 
is responsible for the agreement. We prefer to 
think it is the cold, deliberate thought—humanized 
thought —that is asserting itself. Time was when 
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the now universally respected followers of George 
Fox were conspicuous for their abhorrence of and 
opposition to war. Men are no longer ostracized 
for being antimilitarists, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to foment the war spirit 
among civilized nations. 

The forces responsible for and arising out 
of these conditions are also responsible for the 
recently signed peace pact — an instrument mark- 
ing the spirit of the age. And that spirit will 
manifest itself more and more strongly in every 
pathway of life. The passing of the belief that 
“competition is the life of trade” is in part due to 
the fact that it is an exploded theory, and in part to 
the further fact that its corollary, “business is 
war,” has become offensive to the spiritual sense 
of the public mind. 

Despite precedence, the difficulty in shaking off 
old habits and methods, the practical, hard-headed 
business world is drifting toward the Golden-Rule 
era, and it is drifting so rapidly that the most 
obtuse must see and hear the swirl. 





On to Denver. 


In Denver this month there will be held two of 
the most important conventions ever convened by 
employing printers. The third annual meeting of 
the International Cost Congress and the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the United Typothetz 
of America, if we are not greatly mistaken, will 
mark the beginning of a new era for printing 
craftsmen. A spirit of toleration pervades the 
atmosphere in the whole organized movement, and 
at no time in the past has there been evident such 
a marked and general desire for that codperation 
which shall include every one connected with the 
art of printing. 

One of the gratifying signs of the times is the 
friendly spirit shown in the invitation extended by 
President Lynch, of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, to every employing printer attending 
the conventions, to visit the Union Printers’ Home 
at Colorado Springs and partake of its hospitality. 
No less gratifying is the good feeling with which 
the invitation has been accepted by employers, 
prominent members of the Typothetze and Ben 
Franklin Clubs who are conducting “ open” offices 
urging that every one get aboard the special train 
which is to be provided by the International Typo- 
graphical Union to carry the guests from Denver 
to the Home, where a banquet will be spread in 
their honor. 

But this is only one among the many recent 
incidents which point to a united printerdom in 
the days only a little way ahead. The men who are 
about to march on to Denver have uppermost in 
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their minds the thought that codperation is the 
only road to prosperity in the printing trades, and 
that no genuine progress will be made in codpera- 
tive effort until they are able to join hands under 
one banner and present a united and determined 
attitude on those principles which underlie good 
business methods. And this prevailing sentiment 
is almost certain to bring about action which shall 
redound to the credit and honor, not only of those 
who participate in it, but of every one who is con- 
nected with the printing trades in America. 

“On to Denver!” should mean more to Amer- 
ican employing printers than usually is compre- 
hended in a convention cry. Gathering the full- 
ness of its meaning, in the light of what has gone 
before, we should see in it: “On to unity, codpera- 
tion, and prosperity!” 





The Country Newspaper Office. 


It is but a few years since the country news- 
paper job-office was not required to do good com- 
mercial work in order to hold the community’s 
trade. But there has been a remarkable change 
in recent years, partly due to a cultivated public 
appreciation of good printing and partly to the 
mail-order-house invasion of the country mer- 
chant’s business. The smaller-town merchants are 
beginning to realize the power in printer’s ink — 
(not the power of printer’s ink). They are not 
content longer to buy it in bulk. They know it 
must be applied intelligently, impressively and 
diligently, if they are to meet the competition of 
the city merchant. 

That the catalogues and other printed matter 
of these mail-order concerns have gone a long way 
toward educating the country business men in the 
value of good printing in their own advertising 
campaigns is to be accepted without question. And 
the effect has been to awaken the local printer to 
the actual condition confronting him. 

Of course, in many cases the printer has initia- 
ted the movement himself. Having seen his oppor- 
tunity in the changed business conditions, he has 
used the columns of his paper with telling force in 
an anti-mail-order campaign, and at the same time 
has impressed the merchants with the need of 
using printers’ ink in meeting mail-order competi- 
tion. In doing this he has coéperated in a sensible 
way by urging the merchant to use only high-class 
printed matter. And he has proceeded to execute 
the best work, for which not only good prices 
are paid, but his town and its business men are 
immeasurably benefited thereby. 

In the near future the country printing-office 
will be a good money-making institution, if it shall 
embrace the opportunities presented. There will 
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be more business literature, proportionately, in the 
next few years than ever before. But it will be, in 
the main, work of the higher grade. The country 
business man will demand the best, and if he can 
not get it from his local printer, he will be forced 
to look elsewhere for it. 

With simplicity marking the work of the best 
printers to-day, the country-newspaper office is not 
required to go beyond its means in equipment. A 
modest plant, selected by men of ability, will give 
ample opportunity for turning out the very best 
of work. What is needed more than anything else 
is an understanding of what constitutes good print- 
ing, together with an appreciation of its value to 
those who use it. 

This is the crux, and herein lies the opportunity 
for building into the country printing business 
genuine prosperity. Evolution in business meth- 
ods has created a condition making it imperative 
that the country merchant use the power in print- 
er’s ink. And the printer who digs it out for him 
will not only bring prosperity unto himself, but aid 
his fellow business men beyond measure. 





The Real Master Printers. 
Superintendents and foremen of Chicago print- 
ing-houses have formed an association for mutual 


benefit and for the furtherance of the interests of 
the craft in general. It is the third organization 
of its kind to be established in America, similar 
organizations having been formed in New York 
and Philadelphia some time ago. 

Much benefit has resulted from bringing 
together the men who direct affairs in the prac- 
tical end of the business. With organizations for 
journeymen and for the employers, the superin- 
tendents and foremen naturally have felt some- 
what isolated so far as business association is con- 
cerned. While employees’ unions do not bar them 
from membership, there is little of interest in the 
discussions of such organizations bearing on the 
work of superintendents and foremen; and the 
employers’ associations have to do chiefly with 
estimating and business methods. 

Under these conditions there is need for the 
new organizations—in fact, they are the only 
bodies which properly can be termed associations 
of master printers. The membership is com- 
posed of craftsmen who have not only mastered 
the business from a technical standpoint, but are 
capable of successfully directing the execution of 
work by an organized force of workmen. It is 
quite reasonable, therefore, that the bringing 
together of these bona fide master printers is pro- 
ductive of much good. An exchange of ideas and 
experiences is bound to lead to improvement in 
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mechanical methods, and in the handling of work 
as it travels through the different departments. 

The Chicago Printing Crafts’ Association has 
started off with an “I Will” spirit imprinted all 
over it, and we trust that it shall be the means of 
instilling new life and greater ambition into every 
one who has to do with the practical side of the 
printing business in the ‘‘ Windy City.” 





The Saturday Half-holiday. 

Sunday baseball was condemned in the New 
York legislature, recently, on the ground that it 
would endanger the Saturday half-holiday. Pecul- 
iarly enough, this argument did not come from a 
representative of the workingmen. The legislator 
who sounded the warning was a minister of the 
gospel—the Rev. Julius Lincoln, of Chautauqua 
county. He contended that if Sunday be univer- 
sally set apart as a day for “ rest, spiritual contem- 
plation and deeds of higher neighborliness,” it 
would be only a matter of time until the full Satur- 
day holiday were an established institution, to be 
devoted to sports and recreation. While the con- 
tention seems reasonable, it probably would have 
had more weight, coming from a churchman, if 
religious institutions had taken the lead in estab- 
lishing the Saturday half-holiday. 

But we can not now recall that efforts were 
made by church organizations to bring about a 
shorter Saturday in the interests of a Puritan 
Sabbath. Nor had the question of a consecrated 
Sunday anything to do with the establishment of 
a shorter work week. Reduction of the hours of 
labor was the primary object. Personal inclina- 
tions as to what employment should be made of 
the leisure time were not to be considered. Men 
simply were to have more time to cultivate social 
relations and to devote to personal affairs. Un- 
doubtedly it has enabled some to give more atten- 
tion to church matters. That is but natural. And 
while the enforcement of the Blue Laws may have 
a tendency to make the Saturday holiday more 
highly appreciated by lovers of sport, the non- 
enforcement of such laws will not operate to 
lengthen the working week nor to prevent the still 
further shortening of it. 





Woman Labor in the Printing Field. 

In the larger cities the organization of bindery 
women is causing some uneasiness, and it presents 
a problem. In many establishments employment 
is of necessity precarious and the yearly earnings 
are low, irrespective of what the weekly scale may 
be. Perhaps the traits characteristic of female 
shop or factory labor are accentuated in this trade. 
Few of those engaged at it have any intention of 
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making it a life-work. So working forces are 
constantly changing. This element also makes 
the material somewhat undesirable from a union 
standpoint, for an organization in such a trade as 
bookbinding must have continuity in membership 
if it is going to succeed. To an employer the labor 
problem is a nightmare, and when women are 
involved the difficulties are not lessened. 

With labor officials not overly keen to organize 
them, and employers being opposed to that policy 
for all sorts of reasons, one would think that 
female labor would not give much trouble. That 
is how it has been in the past. But a new force 
is in the field, which labor officials must heed and 
with which employers of female labor will have to 
reckon. It is the new woman, and what the irrev- 
erent call the suffragette. Women’s clubs and 
other social machinery of modern life have imbued 
multitudes with a high sense—in many cases an 
exaggerated sense—of their social duty toward 
their sisters. This explains the advent in the 
labor movement of Miss Morgans, Miss Marburys 
and Miss MacDowells. They see the concomitant 
evils of low wages, and, guided by the advice of 
skilled labor strategists, they play important parts 
in “hunger strikes ” such as we see in the clothing 
trades. Codperating with these women are many 
economic reformers not of the working class. 
Kindly disposed toward organized labor, they 
would not interest themselves to help such organ- 
izations as the typographical or pressmen’s unions, 
on the theory that they can take care of them- 
selves; if they fall by the wayside it is the result 
of indifference or the blunders of their members, 
and it is a wise provision of nature that men should 
suffer for their sins of omission and commission. 
They reason that they can best serve the social 
uplift by going among the poorly paid and organ- 
izing them. 

Influential and capable of presenting a case in 
a pleasing way, these men and women can get their 
views in the daily press; they do picket duty and 
assume all the responsibilities ot ordinary strikers, 
and become an element to reckon with in indus- 
trial disputes. 

The one point in the printing trades to which 
the attention of this element is directed is the 
bindery. If these people enter the arena, even 
woman-hating labor officials will have to treat 
them liberally or lose their jobs. The luckless 
employer will find himself beset by the usual 
machinery that works for improved labor condi- 
tions, plus perhaps the females of his family and 
social circle. This is not a fanciful picture, for 
we have knowledge of at least one woman stock- 
holder in a printing-office corporation vehemently 
insisting on the wages of bindery workers being 
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increased even if to do so would eat up all the prof- 
its. Womanlike, there was nothing to the question 
but the moral issue. Argument and business logic 
did not move her. She would not be a party to any 
arrangement which provided wages so meager 
that they tended to drive her sisters into a life of 
shame. Just what the management did we are not 
informed, but this serves to show the perplexities 
that loom up as an incident to the employment 
of hitherto friendless cheap female labor. The 
employer is between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of business necessity and the ever-growing 
demand for social improvement. 

There are factors which serve to postpone the 
inevitable so far as employing printers and binders 
are concerned. Working conditions are not as 
bad as in some other industries, and the number 
employed is not so large. These militate against 
the development of newspaper sensationalism, and 
many of the dilettante crusaders have an inordi- 
nate fondness for the limelight. Looked at from 
its brightest aspect, female labor is an exasper- 
ating problem to handle. That it will become a 
more difficult one in the future as moral responsi- 
bilities are pressed home on employers, is not 
pleasant to contemplate. Possibly the most phil- 
osophical way to look at it is to recognize that these 
new demands constitute the pains and penalties of 
advancing civilization, and meantime do the best 
we can as individuals to solve what is really part 
of a great social-economic question, in which the 
individual can have but little weight. 





WHITE PULP FROM PRINTED PAPER. 


A patent has been granted to Doctor Hugo Henkel, of 
Dusseldorf, and Director Otto Gessler, of Augsburg, for 
the removal of ink from printed paper, by means of alka- 
line bleaching agents. The softened and defibered paper 
is treated in an alkaline solution of peroxids, which in that 
process are transformed into a colloidal condition, in con- 
nection with which silicic acid, silicates, or aluminates are 
employed. Silicic acid is best used in the so-called “ solu- 
ble” form, which is said to consist of a mixture of soluble 
glass and soda. By dissolving this compound in water, a 
hydrolitic change takes place through which the silicic acid 
is precipitated, in colloidal form. The precipitation com- 
mences several minutes after the mixing, and is completed 
in four or five hours; its duration being dependent upon 
the concentration and the temperature. Freshly precipi- 
tated hydro-oxid of aluminum operates in the same way. 

The fatty substance in the printer’s ink is so changed 
by the alkaline solution of the super-oxid, that it loses its 
binding power. In this manner the ink is transformed into 
an emulsion by means of the colloidal silicic acid, and is 
easily separated from the fibers. The fibers themselves are 
not so much affected as by “ Javelle” lye or by chlorid of 
lime solution. The bleaching effect of the peroxid has only 
a subordinate part in the case in question. Its resinifying 
or saponifying effect upon the printer’s ink constitutes the 
most important feature of its operation— The Paper Mill. 


















































THE HOUSE OF RIENZI, “THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES ” — ROME. 


From a half-tone plate, by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


Rienzi was assassinated October 8, 1354. The populace had risen against him. Shaving his beard he disguised himself as a shepherd, and, 
with a cloth over his head, he slipped into the crowd and joined in the cries against himself. Being recognized by the golden bracelets which 
he had neglected to remove, he was instantly stabbed. For two days his body was left exposed to the insults of the mob, and was then burned. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GERMANY. 


THE city council of Leipsic has appropriated 500,000 
marks to assist the International Book Trades Exposition, 
to be held in that city in 1914. In addition, the council 
authorized a guarantee of 150,000 marks. 

ACCORDING to statistics gathered for the Allgemeiner 
Anzeiger fiir Druckereien, 2,619 German cities and towns, 
with a population of 34,158,717, now have 10,368 printing- 
offices, as against 8,818 in 1902, an increase of eighteen per 
cent. 

AS HAS been mentioned before in these notes, the H. C. 
Bestehorn paper-manufactures house, at Aschersleben, 
recently attained its fiftieth year. This concern employs 
some twenty-five hundred persons, and is undoubtedly the 
largest European establishment devoted to paper products. 
Its buildings, of which a bird’s-eye view is here given, cover 
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6, the previous latest, is a three-letter-matrix double- 
magazine machine. 


Herr GEORG MEISENBACH, the inventor (some thirty 
years ago) of autotypy, or the method of printing illus- 
trations by means of half-tone plates, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday on May 27 last. He resides at present in 
retirement at his country home in Emmering-Bruck. 


At the convention of the German master printers, held 
at Hamburg, in May, the question of raising prices on 
printing received earnest consideration, and measures were 
taken to revise the present tariff in an upward direction, 
the new prices to go into effect January 1, 1912. The con- 
stant clamor for lower prices on the part of publishers who 
do not do their own printing appears to have been without 
effect. It was shown, in a report presented at this conven- 
tion, that, as a result of extensive inquiry and study of 
costs, no very appreciable lowering of costs could be gained 
in machine composition. Linecasting machines on straight 
matter, under certain conditions and when no material 
alterations were made in the author’s proofs, could produce 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PLANT OF H. C. 


18,000 square meters of ground. The small view in the 
corner shows a colony of villas, in which reside officials and 
employees of the concern. 

THE printing and publishing house of Trowitzsch & 
Sohn, of Frankfurt a. O., on June 17 and 18, celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of its birth. At the same time 
was celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Frankfurt-Oder Zeitung. 

THE Bibliographic Society, for its special publication 
of this year, has issued an edition of Ibsen’s “ Die Kron- 
pratendenten,” limited to 250 copies. It was produced by 
the Royal Academy of Graphic Arts at Leipsic, and in 
form is a large quarto, printed in black and red, with 
numerous initials and illustrations. The work, which is 
delivered unbound (so that purchasers may have it bound 
to their own taste), is sold by subscription at 45 marks 
($11.75). 

THE Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, of Berlin, 
now offers as “ Model 7” the former Victorline machine 
of the General Composing Company, which latter concern 
was recently merged with the former. This Model 7 has 
102 keys, twelve more than the ordinary keyboard. Model 
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work somewhat cheaper. On Monotype machines straight 
matter cost more than hand composition; some advantages 
had been found, however, on mixed matter by using them. 
On the whole, it was considered inadvisable to reduce prices 
because of the installation of typesetting machines. 


A PECULIAR case of underbidding recently occurred at 
Stuttgart. A turner society had a job of printing to give 
out. One printer, whose son is a member of the society, 
gave an estimate of 345 marks. The director of the 
society —a union machine compositor, by the way — went 
upon a search for a lower bid, and got one from a non- 
union printer, who offered to do the job for 195 marks. 
Then Mr. Machine Compositor came back to the first bid- 
der and by dint of much persuasion got him to reduce his 
bid to 280 marks, but of no avail to him, as the work was 
given to the nonunion bidder. He obtained satisfaction, 
however, by securing an expert estimate upon the job, 
which showed that, according to usual rates, it should have 
been priced at 374 marks. 

Dr. KONRAD DUDEN, the compiler of a number of Ger- 
man dictionaries and dean of the literati who are inter- 
ested in the simplification of German spelling, on July 11, 
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celebrated his golden wedding. Doctor Duden is now in his 
eighty-third year and lives in retirement near Wiesbaden. 
His books are universally recognized as authoritative by 
printers and writers. He has done much to secure the 
weeding out of superfluities, inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties from German orthography. It may here be remarked 
that the Germans do not balk as do the users of English 
when confronted with propositions to bring about improve- 
ments in spelling (and German requires such less than 
does English). Their great appreciation of law and order 
makes them more receptive to suggestions in this line. 

WE reproduce here a copy of a picture constructed by 
an employee of the house of Karl Krause, of Leipsic, which 








2 Sarthe Muster gu cieser 2eichnung f= 
| Stanemaschnen KRAUSE 
41 Stanzeisen “KRAUSE” 
ausgestanzt. 


Stanzmarken, ausgefiihrt von 
einem Angestellten der Firma 
Karl Krause in Leipzig. 


PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENT MADE UP FROM ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRODUCTS OF 
KARL KRAUSE, LEIPSIC. 


manufactures embossing, cutting and _ shape-stamping 
machinery. As will be noted, the picture is made of prod- 
ucts of such machinery. 

ENGLAND. 


THE lately deceased Sir Thomas Andros De La Rue, 
manager of the T. De La Rue & Co. printing-office and 
playing-card manufactory, of London, left an estate val- 
ued at about $4,000,000. Out of this there were devised to 
all employees over two years with the company sums vary- 
ing from $100 to $2,500, according to length of service, 
while the older ones receive pensions ranging from $250 to 
$2,500 per year. 

ENGLISH linotype compositors take exceptions to the 
claims of the manufacturers of the machine as to high 
productivity. According to these claims, an average record 
of 6,000 ems per hour of corrected matter was achieved in 
a certain instance, and in another a speed of 6,500 ems per 
hour had been maintained for several hours. This led to 
some record-taking on the daily runs of ordinary work, 
which showed, though some speeding was incidental to it, 
that the general average was nearer to 3,000 than to 5,000 
ems per hour. 

IN a lecture given by Mr. J. Chappel, before the Print- 
ers’ Managers’ and Overseers’ Association, of London, he 
made the following salient remarks: “I can not, gentle- 
men, for the life of me, understand why a society-works 
[union-office] manager should be cross when his men refuse 
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to assist a ‘rat’ printer to rob him of work, for that is 
what it amounts to. After all, master printers are in com- 
petition with each other, and in deadly competition, too, 
if all the estimating tales one hears are true. That being 
so, where on earth is the sense of helping a competitor, a 
competitor who possibly underpays his men and undersells 
you. The position seems to be the same as if a British 
battle-ship lent an enemy’s battle-ship one-half its guns 
and ammunition during an engagement. That is obviously 
an extreme case of an absurd proposition. But it is pre- 
cisely what a society [union] printer does who helps a non- 
society printer over a difficulty.” 


FRANCE. 


A PARISIAN firm sent a letter addressed to “The Most- 
read Journal in Koburg, Germany.” It was returned by 
the postmaster at Koburg (whose sense of humor is appar- 
ently well developed), with the inscription: “There are 
three dailies in Koburg; each claims to have the most 
readers.” 

A RECENT case in Paris shows what an error in proof- 
reading may sometimes cost. A physician had published 
a “ Home Hand-book of Medicine,” for the use of laymen. 
It contained a recipe against what the Germans so ludi- 
crously describe as “ Katzenjammer” (that awful feeling 
the day after). Among other things this recipe prescribed 
fifteen drops of ammonia. In the second edition of the 
book this appeared as fifteen grains of the chemical. A 
workman’s wife, whose husband had a very severe attack 
of the malady in question, had the neighboring apothecary 
mix a remedy according to the recipe found in the hand- 
book, of which she happened to possess the second edition. 
The husband was cured of his ailment, through his death 


on the same day. She then sued the author of the book 


and the apothecary. The court’s verdict was that the 
author had not read the proof of his work carefully enough 
and sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment. The 
apothecary, though he had faithfully filled the prescription, 
was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. In addition, 
the two are to pay the widow a lifelong annual pension of 
$60, and to her children a similar pension during their 
minority. 
SWITZERLAND. 

THE Swiss Master Printers’ Association held this year’s 
general assembly at Biel, on June 10 and 11. Official 
reports show that on January 1, last, it had 292 members, 
who employed 6,078 persons, of whom 5,628 were insured. 
After a somewhat lengthy discussion of the subject, a revi- 
sion was made of the bases upon which to make reckonings 
in finding the minimum cost of producing printed matter. 


AUSTRIA. 


AVAILABLE room becoming continually scarcer in the 
University Library of Vienna, a special building will be 
erected in Ottaring (the sixteenth district of the city), to 
be exclusively devoted to files of the periodicals published 
in Austria. 

BELGIUM. 

THE International Bibliographic Institute at Brussels 
is getting up a catalogue of the printed works of all nations 
and ages, and so far has assembled about twenty-five mil- 
lion entry slips. 





ASHORE. 
Seedy Visitor — “ Do you have many wrecks about here, 
boatman? ” 
Boatman — “ Not very many, sir. 
seen this season.” — Tit-Bits. 


You’re the first I’ve 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will pl dive their names— not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 
than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





THE CAT AND THE LABEL. 

To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., July 22, 1911. 

Enclosed is a proof of our new union label. Our office 
cat is our trade-mark. You know a cat is always ready to 
jump, catches the live ones, eats grasshoppers, and is hard 
to kill. 

Our cat was carried away in a sack, drowned, and other 
dispositions made of it, but it always came back. We 














Saint Louis. 


chopped its head off the last time, but when we saw it com- 
ing up the walk with its head in its mouth, we concluded 
that cat was all right for a mascot and a trade-mark, so we 
decided to feature the kitty. 
Yours truly, 
CHELTENHAM PREss. 


Note.— Very good. You will find some variant cat 
forms in this issue.— EDITOR. 





THE POSTAGE RATE ON MAGAZINES. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., July 4, 1911. 

One of the excuses (I can’t call it a reason) given by the 
Postmaster-General for the effort to raise the magazine 
postage rate is that as a rule the magazines have longer 
hauls than the newspapers. It is quite pertinent then to 
ask, Why do the magazine publishers have to pay a special 
rate, with stamps affixed, for the delivery of magazines in 
the city of publication, since no long hauls, if any at all, are 
here required? Surely, this shows inconsistency. 

I want to ask another question, not necessarily as an 
argument, but because I happen to be ignorant in this 
instance. All the large cities of the country have early 
morning mail trains departing from them, about 2:30 
o’clock, to accommodate the morning newspapers. I under- 
stand these are regular passenger trains, with coaches, 
express and mail cars, and that the Postoffice Department 
pays well for the service given it by the railways. Now, I 
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wish to know if the bulk of the morning newspaper issues 
is transmitted by mail or by express service? Of course, 
if it goes by express, it is because that is cheaper for the 
publishers than the mail service. And the express service 
is only possible because of the government’s paying so well 
for the handling of the mail cars, as otherwise the railways 
would not run these early trains. Can the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER give me any light on this question? 
ABOU-BEN-ADHEM. 





A NEWSPAPER FOLDING AND WRAPPING MACHINE. 


To the Editor: CHRISTCHURCH, N. Z., June 14, 1911. 

You may be interested to hear that a New Zealander 
has just invented a machine which has long been needed 
by newspaper proprietors throughout the world. It is a 
machine that will take an ordinary newspaper and fold, 
enclose and seal it in a paper wrapper. 

In other words, it will do work in the publishing-room 
that now requires three or four men, as it will wrap a 
single paper quicker than any man, and three papers are 
in process of wrapping in it simultaneously, the first falling 
out wrapped as the last one is going through the first fold- 
ing process. 

Any sized paper can be folded, from a four-page daily to 
a thick fifty-two-page weekly, besides which the machine 
will have a very large use for folding plans and large sheets 
of any description, drapers’ sale circulars and such matter. 
Wrappers of any size may be used and the addresses can be 
printed on these in rolls, according to the various districts, 
or the addresses can simply be printed on perforated slips, 
and pasted on as rapidly as the papers come out of the 
machine, ready. 

A special feature of this machine is that it does not sim- 
ply run a wrapper round the paper, but folds it right inside 
as is done when the paper is folded and sealed by hand, so 
that the paper emerges wrapped neatly and tightly, ready 
for addressing (if not previously addressed). 

The publisher of one of our local papers was very favor- 
ably impressed with this machine, and said that each one 
installed would save his employers at least £50 a year in 
wages in his department. Newspaper proprietors who 
have seen it have been much impressed. A newspaper 
proprietor secured one-sixth of the available shares in the 
syndicate. 

A small company has just been formed here, and pat- 
ents are being applied for in leading countries in the 
world, when it is proposed to sell out to one of the large 
English or American houses, or to form a larger company 
with a view to manufacturing in Great Britain or else- 
where. The machine will sell for a very reasonable sum. 

RONALD S. BADGER. 





EDUCATING DEAF-MUTES. 
To the Editor: EFFINGHAM, ILL., August 6, 1911. 

I have been a subscriber of your very interesting pub- 
lication for about two years, and during that time usually 
read each number from cover to cover. 

The August number came to hand a few days ago and, 
while reading it, I came upon an item that caused me to 
smile. 

Under the caption, “ $6,000 for ‘ Talking Hand,’” you 
say that the deaf-mute’s hand that was crushed was his 
“talking hand,” thereby compelling him to return to school 
to learn to talk with the other hand. 

That statement is absurd. I am a deaf-mute, and all 
deaf-mutes, besides those who know the deaf, will smile if 
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they should see this item. But I don’t blame you, for you 
don’t seem to know the deaf or anything about methods of 
their education. You doubtless relied on reports, and I am 
just trying to give you better information. 

All deaf-mutes talk with both hands. The sign lan- 
guage is a two-handed language, and there is both a single 
and double hand alphabet, but the deaf in this country 
almost entirely employ the single-hand alphabet, while in 
England the double is largely used. The single hand does 
not imply an alphabet for the right hand and a different 
one for the left, no more than there is one way of kicking 
with the right foot and a different way with the left. 

Deaf-mutes are not taught to talk with their hands 
while in schools, but pick up the sign language and man- 
ual spelling as they go through the course. But they are 
taught to talk by word of mouth with more or less success. 

I am a graduate of the Ohio State School for the Deaf, 
at Columbus, also of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
the only college for deaf-mutes in the world; taught a 
literary class in the Oregon School for the Deaf at Salem 
two and one-half years, and taught printing in the Wash- 
ington State School for the Deaf the past five years. I 
am now learning photoengraving here. Very truly, 

W. F. SCHNEIDER. 





THE APPRENTICE OF TO-DAY. 


To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., July 18, 1911. 

During the past year there have appeared in many trade 
journals, published in the interest of printers and printing, 
articles relating to the apprentice and the general lack of 
interest that he, if these articles are to be believed, shows 
in his work. That there may be two sides to the story has 
apparently never occurred to the writers. To them the eye 
of the apprentice reaches no farther than the pay-envelope. 

When the writer first started to become acquainted with 
the “Art of Printing” he was so unfortunate as to go to 
work for a weekly paper owned by a certain stock company. 
The manager’s idea was to hire a boy with the promise of 
teaching him the trade, immediately put him to setting 
“straight matter” and keep him there as long as he pos- 
sibly could without the danger of his leaving, for boys were 
scarce in that section, especially those who cared to work 
for the benefit of a future trade, plus a dollar a week. The 
effect of the manager’s system was, however, counteracted 
by that of the foreman, who would, at every available 
opportunity, set the boy on small jobs, instructing him as 
to the sizes of type and their arrangement, methods of com- 
position, stonework, lock-up, presswork, etc. As a result of 
the foreman’s teachings, it may be mentioned that before 
he was nineteen the boy had become managing editor of a 
weekly paper and could set jobs and advertisements with 
the best of results. 

Some time ago this same boy desired to get more expe- 
rience by going into a city office where the majority of jobs 
consisted of catalogue, book and the larger pamphlet work, 
embracing a large range of colors, so that by carefully 
studying the methods of skilled labor he might gain a more 
comprehensive idea of the manner in which the better 
classes of work were turned out, besides helping to perfect 
his own education. At the same time he planned to learn 
the make-up of magazine and book forms. The foreman 
he was set to work under, when he was asked a question in 
regard to the above, would say, “ When you have been in 
the business as long as I have, you’ll know.” That here 
was a fine opportunity to set the boy on the right path evi- 
dently never occurred to him. It is such thoughtlessness 
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as this that often leads apprentices or young men who are 
just out of their apprenticeship to make serious blunders, 
for they must either appeal to some one else with less 
knowledge of the subject or get along as best they can until 
the chance is theirs to experiment — and these experiments 
are sometimes a costly procedure to their employers. 

Now take the question of getting designs by studying 
specimen-sheets and books that come from the typefoun- 
dries. There are probably hundreds of such books and 
sheets that come into every printing-office in the country; 
and yet they are barred to the seeker of knowledge. A 
request for the loan of such things hardly ever fails to 
bring out a refusal; that, at least, is the experience of the 
writer. Only this morning, being out of work on account 
of the dull season, I went to the printing-offices in the city 
in an endeavor to secure a specimen-book to study type- 
styles, but strange to say, I was either laughed at or 
refused. Thus some young men, who are obliged to help 
support struggling families, and being unable to subscribe 
for trade journals, have their only possible source of infor- 
mation cut off. 

And yet, and again anon, the writers still continue to 
prattle about the indifference of the modern young printer 
and bemoan the sad fate that, as they insinuate, allows 
such an incompetent jellyfish to continue to struggle in the 
world of “Art.” S. M. Dorr. 


[Why not take the I. T. U. Course? — EDITOR. ] 





UNIFORM TYPE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND. 


To the Editor: SAGINAW, W. S., MICH., July 22, 1911. 

In a disinterested philanthropic effort to ascertain and 
introduce, through the Uniform Type Committee of the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind (of which 
investigating committee I am a member), and thus to ter- 
minate the existing most wasteful polygonic confusion of 
tactile systems for the blind, I desire, if possible, to obtain 
some reliable statistics—any authoritative statistics — 
touching the absolute or relative frequency of recurrence of 
the various elements of English composition or of any lit- 
erary composition — the numbers, on a large scale, of the 
several types used in printing ordinary literature, inclu- 
ding letters, spaces, punctuations, figures, capital forms and 
lower-case types, italics, etc.; also any available statistics 
of combinations of letters, whether as words, syllables, con- 
sonant groups, vowel groups, prefixes, suffixes, or other- 
wise. How do the several types and type combinations rank 
as to frequency of recurrence in average English composi- 
tion or any of the leading literary languages? Any such 
information which you may be able to give, or references 
to any existing sources of such information will be very 
highly appreciated. 

What familiar short words, terminations, or syllables 
occur most frequently, and with what frequency do they 
recur? Is there any available list of all the words (with 
numbers of recurrences) employed in the Bible or in any 
particular work or collection of works in prose or verse, 
ancient or modern? 

Would any particular firm or company engaged in pro- 
ducing types on a large scale be able conveniently, and 
probably willingly, to state the number of each type which 
it has had occasion to make or has sold since beginning, or 
during any particular period of time? 

Have typewriter manufacturers made any reliable com- 
putations of the relative frequency with which the several 
types occur in connection with other types or in general 
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composition? I have heard that the so-called “ scientific ” 
keyboard was based upon some such statistics. Is the key- 
board of a linotype machine based upon any independent 
investigation, or upon that of any particular typewriter? 
Are the compartments in a compositor’s type-case based 
upon any accurate statistics of frequency combined with 
statistics of relative sizes of the several types? If large 
type-font estimates are expressed in units of weight, where 
could I obtain a reliable scale of the relative weights of the 
several types? If expressed in terms of ems, how many of 
each kind of type would occupy the space of one thousand 
ems or any other given line-length or page-space or column- 
space? Where can any of the statistics herein alluded to be 
found? 

Beyond vague impressions, more or less accurate, has 
any authority declared what letters or combinations of let- 
ters occur more frequently or less frequently in French or 
German than in English? 

Thanking you in advance for your kind attention to this 
matter, and hoping to be pardoned for thus trespassing 
upon your valuable time, I have the honor to be 

Yours very respectfully, 
AMBROSE M. SHOTWELL, 
Librarian, Free Lending Library for the Blind. 


[THE INLAND PRINTER has no complete statistics of the 
character requested, and publishes this letter in the hope 
that the aid requested may be procurable from among its 
readers.— EDITOR. ] 





FROM AN I. T. U. STUDENT. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 18, 1911. 

Not everybody is fortunate enough to master languages, 
nor is everybody fortunate enough to go abroad and study 
typography. 

In one of the private plants of one of the leading manu- 
facturing concerns in Cincinnati, we came across one of 
these fortunate printers, and, relating his experience, this 
is what he had to say: 

“T started at the case in 1889, and after an apprentice- 
ship of four years in both composing and press rooms, with 
an additional two years of ups and downs in different 
offices (the crisis of 18938, the installation of the Linotypes, 
etc., caused these ups and downs), I decided to go abroad 
and see what Germany could offer me in the way of 
printing. 

“You must know that my father was an old German 
printer — nowadays they would call him master printer — 
he was far above the average of his day, and to him I owe 
the chance of getting acquainted with the German classics: 
Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, Uhland, Wieland, Kleist, and his 
favorite Heinrich Heine; but, above all, he inspired in the 
youth that Teutonic desire for travel, and a yearning for 
knowledge of the printing art. 

“His very extensive library on printing ‘gave the 
theory,’ and as the majority of the books were printed in 
German, there came a longing to visit the country where 
these ‘ Theories and Praxis’ originated. 

“My ambition was realized in 1897, and after a seven 
years’ stay abroad, working in the principal cities of the 
empire, one nice morning in June, 1903, found me back at 
the old familiar point of Hoboken and the Barclay street 
ferry. 

“Oh, yes—the average American compositor has a 
‘devil of a time’ out there, keeping alert to their phrases 
of Ausschluss and Durchschuss —they put it just that 
way. Ink they call tarbe, and rollers walzen, and, in the 
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beginning, it’s up to you to get rattled — or take it good- 
naturedly. 

“ But I managed to pull along. If I didn’t know all of 
their typographical expressions, I had the vocabulary of 
the German tongue peeping through far enough to make 
myself understood. 

“At first I was somewhat in doubt as to my ability as 
a German compositor — we all realize that speaking and 
spelling are vastly different — and I embarked — as all job 
presses and stop-cylinders looked alike to me — as German 
pressman, or as they style it, Maschinenmeister. 

“In those days I was in no way a ‘ master of machines,’ 
but, having had a thorough training on the jobbers, and 
some feeding experience on the Hoes and Babcocks, every- 
thing went along nicely, and the position I occupied in this 
medium-sized town job and newspaper office, which issued 
a paper three times a week, was so much to my liking that 
I almost forgot the object of my journey. 

“Der Amerikaner had it all his own way, and I must 
say that I never came across a more courteous and obliging 
class of people, and I certainly appreciated it. 

“One can hardly imagine how different the working 
conditions in Germany are, and not until a thorough study 
of them has been made can it be realized that the German 
printer, with his strong organization, his arbitration board 
(Tarif--ausschuss and Tarifamt), is, in a way, better situ- 
ated than his American brother. 

“The German printer is a very conscientious worker at 
his trade. He takes a liking to it, and makes a life’s study 
out of it. 

“T had the opportunity to be at the meetings of the 
Typographical Club in Berlin, for instance, to listen to the 
very interesting discussions and debates of the veterans 
and authorities of printing; listened also to the lectures of 
the professors of the art institutes on several occasions, and 
if my memory doesn’t deceive me I am still an honorary 
member of the Typographical Club of the city of Bremen. 

“Tt is this working hand-in-hand of the practical 
printer, the art institutes and the public that have brought 
these results in German typography. 

“In these typographical clubs the executive board 
arranges during its summer months lectures on different 
subjects; say, for instance, the services of a first-class 
electrotyper or photoengraver is secured for a series of lec- 
tures; arrangements for the visit to one or two electro 
plants are made, a date (generally a Sunday morning is 
selected so as to give everybody a chance to participate) is 
set for the inspection, and the lecturer recapitulates the 
points of his lecture on this inspection trip. This is not 
only beneficial to the printer, but in no less degree to the 
inspected plant; for, having everything explained, the 
stoneman will use more precaution in locking up the forms, 
the compositor in leveling up the cuts, etc. 

“This codperation had its beneficial influence upon ail 
of us, and, during my stay in different parts of the country, 
I had the pleasure of visiting large engraving plants, type- 
foundries, paper and strawboard mills, and different art 
galleries, not including attendance at numerous lectures per- 
taining to presses, inks, type, etc., all of which could not be 
accomplished without the aid and influence of the clubs. 

“ Every large city of the empire has by this time either 
a typographical club, an art school for printers, one or two 
instructors on printing, or a pressman’s club. 

“These social gatherings work wonders in the way of 
good comradeship. Contests are arranged between neigh- 
boring clubs, prizes for the best solution of problems 
awarded, and the general uplifting of the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the craft attained. 
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“ Typefoundries and supply houses keep the members of 
the club posted on the latest styles of type. Press demon- 
strators and erectors, whenever in town, visit the club, 
relate their experiences in different towns, spring up new 
devices and labor-saving appliances; and the art magazines 
and trade journals of the foremost countries are kept on 
files in the clubrooms.” 

We in America need something on this order. We need 
a give-and-take policy of all printers, a come-together of 
all compositors and pressmen in a city at least once a week, 
to bring the trade, or profession (whichever you choose 
goes), to a better understanding of the value of education. 

A step in the right direction is being carried on through 
the I. T. U. Course of Printing, and if I am not mistaken 
the pressmen of the country are contemplating a move to 
give the youngsters a chance. 

If it could be arranged that every large city had its 
typographical and pressmen’s club the result would be that 
we would get the best there is in printing. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, that Gibraltar of everything that is good in print- 
ing, could aid in this matter; ask for enthusiastic workers 
and volunteers in all the cities, unite them under one head- 
quarters; place a blank, to be filled out, in the next issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and, I judge, it would have the heart- 
iest support of all who have a desire to codperate in devel- 
oping and uplifting the printer’s art. E. SCHIELE. 





PRINTING-PRESS IN RUSSIA. 

In holding an annual exhibition of books and periodicals 
and in collecting statistics to illustrate the output of the 
printing-presses in Russia, says the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Sentinel, the Russian government has chosen an apt way of 
instructing the average busy man about the great Slav 


empire. One can hardly believe further that bears and 
wolves are encountered in the suburbs of St. Petersburg 
when one reads of the imposing dimensions of this exhibi- 
tion, and some details of the history of the Russian press. 
There were displayed this year 2,391 newspapers and 
magazines in forty-two languages, besides 29,057 books of 
which 109,990,000 copies were sold. Two of the daily news- 
papers have been published for one hundred and eighty- 
four years. Six are more than a hundred years old and 
ninety-seven have been issued, not quite continuously, for 
from fifty to ninety-nine years. It must be explained that 
interruptions of publication are often involuntary in Rus- 
sia, and they do not count against the standing of a paper. 
They are imposed by the government. More than half of 
the present newspapers originated after the revolution of 
1905, and probably several times this number have per- 
ished under censorship. 

The first three years of the revolutionary period wit- 
nessed the criminal prosecution or the arbitrary persecu- 
tion of 1,259 editors, of whom 462 were sentenced to jail or 
fortress, and 1,085 periodicals were suspended or destroyed. 
The press exhibition makes no concealment of the political 
struggle still going on in print. A large wall map displays 
the opposing forces by means of little flags. Loyal period- 
icals are represented by white flags, constitutional papers 
are marshaled under the red banner, and the socialist and 
anarchist papers are decorated with the black rag of 
piracy. This is a fancy stunt of the exposition managers, 
and by no means matches the sentiments of the majority of 
either constitutionalists or of socialists. 

Among the special exhibits are twenty large scrap- 
books containing twenty thousand Russian newspaper clip- 
pings on the last days of Count Tolstoy. An entire hall is 
given over to literature of and about Tolstoy. 
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The 29,057 books issued in Russia last year line from 
floor to ceiling the walls of ten spacious halls. They are 
grouped as follows: Literary, 2,013 books, and a circulation 
of 6,692,149 copies; religious works, 2,232 books, and a cir- 
culation of 8,692,399 copies; complete editions of authors’ 
works, 329, with a sale of 1,032,575 copies; educational 
works, 2,075, circulation 20,730,510; books for peasants, 
1,287, circulation 15,541,645; books for children, 1,287, 
circulation 5,727,083; almanacs, 734, circulation 13,902,357. 

The books for peasants, for children and the religious 
books are, in the main, tracts that sell for a cent or two. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact brought out by the 
exposition is the sudden drop in the demand for “ Pinker- 
tons,” as detective stories are called. In 1909 there were 
published 585 of these stories of murder and robbery. In 
1910 there were only 90. No government action has been 
taken against publishers who appealed to the bloodthirsty 
instincts roused by the revolutionary struggle. The infer- 
ence seems to be warranted that the nation is recovering 
from its orgy of blood and pillage. 

Of the 29,057 books issued last year 22,321 were in Rus- 
sian; 2,062 were in Polish; 903 were in the Jewish-German 
dialect; 884 were in German; 649 were in Latin; 313 were 
in Tartar; 203 were in Armenian and 117 were in Geor- 
gian. The exhibition does not seem to have embraced Fin- 
land, else there would be a large catalogue of works in 
Finnish and in Swedish. 

These figures represent very imperfectly the strength 
of nationalities in Russia. It is perhaps fair for Polish, 
the Poles having resisted far more successfully than other 
races besides the Finlanders efforts to make them over into 
Russians. The Germans have ceased to struggle politically, 
contenting themselves with such crumbs as they have inher- 
ited in parochial schools, in their Lutheran churches and in 
their social and family life. The Little Russians, number- 
ing perhaps twenty million, are not allowed books in their 
own language. The Tartars, equally numerous, are not yet 
half awake. One misses notice of Lettish and Lithuanian 
publications, which may indicate that they have fallen into 
minor groups. The enthusiasm of these two races flashed 
high in 1905, but they were crushed as ruthlessly as their 
license had been unbridled. 





**PAPAKUK”’ BAGS. 

Paper-bag cookery promises to be something more than 
a nine days’ wonder. The London Chronicle and the Daily 
News are dropping out of the competition, but the Express 
has successfully introduced its “ Papakuk” bags (about 
which you have already informed your readers), to the 
army authorities. On a day last week Mons. Leconte, the 
Express chef, prepared the midday rations of a company of 
soldiers encamped on Salisbury Plain, by the paper-bag 
method. Officers and men alike seem to have been favor- 
ably impressed, and it is on the cards that this form of 
cookery will be generally adopted by the army for field pur- 
poses. The Eupress is also sending a traveling kitchen 
about the country, giving demonstrations and selling bags. 
As indicated, the other papers have ceased to boom the 
movement, but the Australian correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle writes from Melbourne that the paper method of 
cookery has taken that city by storm, and the demand for 
the Soyer bag has completely outrun the capacity of the 
manufacturers. The Melbourne Age, says the correspond- 
ent, “is organizing demonstrations which are the fashion 
in private circles.” He adds that “the retention of the 
natural flavor will give zest to the fishing industry.” — 
Paper Trade. 
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ONTAINED in this month’s insert are some unusual fea- 
tures. On this page is reproduced a motto-card of interest to 
printers. It is by James Austin Murray, of Chicago. Other 
specimens by Mr. Murray, together with a sketch, appear in 
the Job Composition department. On pages 2 to 6, inclusive, 
will be found interesting designs in typefoundry materials, by 
courtesy of the American Type Founders Company, the H. C. 

: Hansen Type Foundry, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, the Key- 
stone Type Foundry and the Inland Type Foundry. On page 7 are commercial speci- 
mens set in type made by the Thompson Typecaster, while page 8 shows designs set 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
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required, my Friend--- "Twill 
make the bill lighter to pay 
in the end; The work that 
you get will be classy and 
nice---But no one else wants 
itat any old price GD @ 











A motto-card of interest to printers. By James Austin Murray, Chicago. 
(See Job Composition. Department.) 
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i| (mpressions for Bankers 


WE INDIVIDUALIZE EACH PRINTING EFFORT BY USING DIFFERENT STYLES 
OS SL AT A AT SS AAT A i NORRIS 2 


E specialize on the finest printing for Bankers. The importance of this should be recognized, 
W as excellent typography invariably conveys a favorable impression and reflects the high standing 
and character of those who use it. We individualize each printing effort by using a different 

style of type for each order. We evolve beautiful and attractive designs: originate elegant adver- 
tising novelties and attention-compelling brochures: use the newest and most unique products of 
the type foundry and machines that produce the best possible results. We have every convenience: 
for the printing of Statements. A different type face is used each month and promptness assured. 


FRANK S. KRAMER & COMPANY, 412 Elgin Avenue, Borton, Maine 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


California 
(industrial Savings 
Bank 





| CALIFORNIA 
| INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS 




































BA N K w| Attheclose of businessMay3,1911 | @ 
8 ates 8 5 R 7 . 
= aBn * * & 
= « 8 
: RESOURCES ; 
= DemandLloans . . . . $ 517,625.00 
E * Stocksand Bonds . . . 784,756.25 ” 
BilisPurchased . . . . 435,730.89 
Mortgages . . . . . 919,265.86 
COPTAL =. = » Sieneeeee Real Estate and Banking House 50,000.00 
SURPLUS . . . 139,427.00 Safe Deposit Vaults . . . 20,000.00 
= Cash on Hand andinBank . 1,024,383.54 
= Accrued Interest Receivable . 24.085.69 
= $3.775,827.23 
= ca 
| LIABILITIES 
= Capital . . . ~. « $ 100,000.00 
= Pa Surplus and Profits . . . 139,427.00 
= OFFICERS Deposits . . . . . « 3,536,400.23 
FREOB.MARSHALL . . . President $3.775,827.23 
z JOHNA.KANE . . . Vice President 
= HERBERT A.WEST. . Secretary-Treasurer » 
= @LBERTJONNS . . . . . Cashier 
: OSCARS.PARKER. . Assistant Cashier 
PAULR.LANNER . . Assistant Secretary > _— —s — interest 
ms WALTERK.ROBE . . Assistant Treasurer ps thereon at the rate of 4 per cent.. 
| credited semi-annually. i 
& a 
e e 
i BEEBES & ‘ 
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Set in Hobo type, with Brass Square Corners (6-point and 4-point), 6-point Linear Border No. 2 and Newspaper Border. 
By courtesy of the American Type Founders Company. 


























SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


UNITED LEAGUE of 
MASTER BUILDERS 
of AMERICA 








BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 
NOVEMBER 14, 15, 16, 1911 

















The Flora of New England | 


A Series of Four Lectures Given under Auspices of 
Illustrated by Stereopticon The Home Garden Club 


Hiéinger Hall, Sudbury, Massachusetts 
September 1, 8, 15 and 22 














Card of Admission to Entire Series, Two Dollars 
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WATCHMAKERS, SILVERSMITHS 
JEWELERS 


1247 WYNNE AVE. 


DIAMONDS ROCHESTER, O. 
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Correct Clothes for the i 
Careful Dresser 




















A — Viking Series, Egg and Dart Border, Symphony Ornament No. 341. 


B — Puritan Series, Arancio Border, Symphony Ornament No. 402. 


C — Puritan Series. D— National Roman. 
By courtesy of the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. 
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Book Binders, Makers of Blank Books, 
Fine Catalogues, Business Records and 


Stationery Supplies :: Miscellaneous 
Printing—Neat, Artistic, Snappy Styles 


FRANKLIN, GRANT & BURNSIDE PRESS 
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AOI us get rid of 
: AI Sm our false esti- 
(4 WB mates, set ‘up all 
W722) the higher ideals 
—a quiet home; cultivate 
vines of our own planting; 
a few books full of the 
inspiration of a genius; 
a few friends worthy of 
being loved and able to 
love us in turn; a hundred 
innocent pleasures that 
bring no pain or remorse; 
a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a 
simple religion empty of 
all bigotry, full of trust 
and hope and love; and 
to such a philosophy this 
world will give up all the 
empty joy it has. 

—David Swing, 

























County Seat Music Hall 
March 17, 1912 
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Set in Authors Roman Wide, with Mazarin Initial No. 1, 36-point Border No. 3610 and Ornaments Nos. 12434 and 12435. 
By courtesy of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
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On the Line of the Northwestern R. R. 

















Full Information Concerning Hotel Accomodations 
and as to where Game Abounds 
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Northwestern Railroad 


Terminal: Portland, Oregon 
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By courtesy of the Keystone Type Foundry. 


Set in Paul Revere Italic, with 24-point Border No. 24011, Cut No. 3308 and Character No. 411 of Parisian Fancies. 
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COOPER CARRIAGE COMPANY : : : CAYUGA } 














Cooper’s Seventy-fifth Annual Catalog 





( VEVENTY-FIVE years ago, in a small 
| | shop built of logs near the site of the 

| present factory, the Cooper Carriage was 
See designed and built. Good, honest wood 
was selected from the virgin forests growing at 
our door, and painstaking labor fashioned it into 
the Cooper standard of vehicles. Seventy-five 
years have made wonderful changes in manufac- 
turing methods and in manufacturing standards. 
Steady growth and a constantly increasing de- 
mand for Cooper Vehicles has made this firm 
one of the largest in the world. We have many 
times outgrown the shop where we first built 
Cooper Vehicles, but we never have outgrown 
the habit of building our vehicles of honest ma- 
terial in an honest manner and never will. And 
so, believing our methods have been right, we 
hand you our seventy-fifth annual catalog. We 
have tried to make this issue more than a mere 
price list in that by word and picture we present 
to you the growth and history of this concern. 














Cooper Carriage Company 


Designers and Makers of High Grade Vehicles Since 1838 














Set in Light Dorsey and Condensed Dorsey, with Schuil Ornaments. 
By courtesy of the Inland Type Foundry. 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 


laws. 
James Austin Murray. 


“Printing that talks and pleases” was the line that 
attracted my attention on a card introducing me to a new 
print-shop on Cottage Grove avenue, and I stopped to size 
up the window in which was displayed some very unique 
printing, which, in spite of the up-to-date material of 
which the various specimens were made up, reminded me 
strongly of the days back in the eighties when ornament 
and rule played the star parts in the cast of a job, and 
I wondered if the ambitious proprietor could really deliver 
the goods. Talk about reading character in faces, and 
handwriting — here in this window was a life history, a 
story of the past, and a positive assurance of something 
doing in the future. Printed on a half sheet of yellow 
cardboard in thirty-six-point Post Old Style was the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


Ye printer has come and has spiked down his press 
To do printing that talks and pleases, I guess ; 

He juggles ‘ Old English ” and makes it look new: 
Puts life into paper, that’s what he can do. 


He will write up your ad. in a style most unique, 
Like magic ’twill bring you the blessing you seek: 
When ink touches paper through Cloister Man’s art 
There’s millions set rolling, controlled at the start 
By the wizard o’ type, who through channels prepared 
Pours gold in the coffers of merchants who dared 


To throw a few dollars the Cloister Man’s way — 
Take heed! Better bring in your copy to-day. 


I flatter myself that I know “types’”’—the human kind; 
but here was one that I could not readily classify, so I 
entered the shop to “ rubber,’”’ and you may imagine my 
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surprise to find my old friend Jim Murray at the case. It 
was twenty years since we had worked together for Rand, 
MeNally & Co., his first job in Chicago, after arriving from 
Cleveland on the nineteenth century (unlimited), making a 
stop at Toledo to help out on the city directory, and another 
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“Ye Cloister Print Shop.” 


at South Bend, where he cashed in dupes sufficient to bring 
him in princely style to Chicago. 

Here was the man whose original stuff in the window 
had attracted me and drawn me like a magnet into his shop. 
The same old sunny Jim, in spite of the years that had 
passed, with the ambition and enthusiasm of a youngster, 
and a nerve that was marvelous. Now the quaint speci- 
mens in the window were explained. Back in ’92, after 
recovering from serious illness, Jim was advised to get 
outside work, if possible, and one day he met a printer 
friend delivering mail in the Rand-McNally building. It 
was only a short time afterward that he donned the uniform 






































Ye Cloister Man Ye Cloister “Best Thing” 





Ye Cloister Secretary-Treasurer 


Ye Cloister General Manager Ye Cloister Kid 











Ye Cloister Printing Company is a family affair, and these are the proprietors and officers. 
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of Uncle Sam, and for sixteen years thereafter he handled 
more manuscripts than the swiftest “ swift ” on a Linotype. 

One day, when Jim was in a reminiscent mood, he told 
me of his first start in the printing trade: 

“As a poor little orphan I always came in for a great 
deal of sympathy, until I was initiated at the office of Short 
& Foreman, of Cleveland, Ohio, where I was transformed 
into a little devil. The reason the new boys are called 
devils is because they start right in to have a hell of a 
time. There were about ten compositors and two appren- 
tices, and they were all anxious to help me along with my 
education. The foreman seemed to encourage them, and 


In the course of conversation I learned that a Christ- 
mas present of a little press to his son Austin was the acci- 
dent that started the Cloister Shop. It was only a toy, with 
a chase 3 by 5, and it was expected that after the novelty 
wore off it would go to the junkheap. But the little press 
would not down. The boy was devoting all his playtime to 
it, and the basement had become the headquarters of his 
playmates. More orders for cards came in than the little 
printer could conveniently turn out, and to add to his per- 
plexities, a quarter bill-head was brought in from the 
grocers, which was finally worked off by running it through 
the press three times. All this time papa was watching the 
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Some views of Ye Cloister plant, together with Mr. Murray’s private ‘‘ workroom.” 


their tactics would bring the blush of shame to a West- 
Point hazer. What could you expect from a lot of grown- 
up devils? ” 

From interesting reminiscences our conversation turned 
to business prospects. I was afraid that I talked rather 
discouragingly. “Why, Jim,” I said, “don’t you know 
that the printing business has been revolutionized during 
your sixteen years’ sléep in the postoffice? The old-time 
printer has no show — they don’t do things your way any 
more.” And he came back with this convincing reply: 
“That’s just the reason why I am going to succeed; I 
have forgotten all the old ways and am starting to learn 
all over again.” And he pointed to THE INLAND PRINTER 
on his desk and smiled: ‘“ You see, I am going to school.” 


game and lending a hand when needed. But the equipment 
was woefully inadequate— something had to be done 
quickly. Sixty dollars in nickels and dimes, the profits of 
the miniature business, now reposed in Mamma Murray’s 
stocking; so one fine day papa laid off, and the next day an 
8 by 12 Gordon, a twenty-five-inch lever cutter and some 
more type were moved into the basement, and the Murray- 
Hurry Company (that was the name Austin had given his 
print-shop) was in debt one hundred plunks. 

Then it was that the long steady service for Uncle Sam 
began to be intermittent, and sick reports would inform 
Superintendent Beach, of the Twenty-second street station, 
that Jim’s health was being steadily undermined. Big- 
hearted Beach at first became worried, but the worry would 
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be dispelled in a day or so, and Jim would appear at his 
desk looking as healthy as ever, but with that far-away gaze 
which boded ill for the efficient service which is impera- 
tive in the postoffice. At last he realized that he could not 
serve two masters. A meeting of all interested parties was 
called, consisting of Pa and Ma Murray, their two daugh- 
ters, Alice and Louise, and “ the boy.” It was then resolved 
to cut the postoffice pay-day —the anchor to windward — 
and to strike out boldly on the sea of trouble, and it was 
further resolved that a corporation should be formed with 
a capital stock of $2,500, consisting of 250 shares at $10 a 
share, 150 shares to be held by the members of the family, 
the remaining 100 shares to be put on the market. These 
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A clever arrangement. 


100 shares were promptly taken up by loyal friends in the 
postoffice, and the corporation, under the imposing title of 
Ye Cloister Printing Company, became a reality. The pres- 
ent location was then decided upon, and has proven a for- 
tunate choice. All the outstanding stock has been redeemed 
by the family, and they are looking for larger quarters to 
accommodate a steadily expanding business. 

Louise, the younger daughter, is the efficient bookkeeper, 
and although she has checked up only seventeen summers 
on the book of time, she has devised an office and cost sys- 
tem which assures fair profits for Ye Cloister. She has 
made a close study of the beautifully printed samples put 
out by the various paper mills, and her suggestions of color 
combination and nicety of detail are appreciated by fas- 
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tidious customers of the shop. Alice is the secretary-treas- 
urer, to which she adds the duty of proofreader, her four 
years’ experience at the case making her a valuable aid in 
this particular work. Austin is now entering upon his 
senior year at high school, and puts in his spare time at the 
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A clever device, much used on Ye Cloister printing. 


case. His job composition shows striking originality, and 
he combines clever bits of hand-lettering with some of his 
work. Mamma Murray has been the guiding star in the 
enterprise, her exceedingly pleasant and optimistic nature 
being reflected in the character of her children. 

I live a block south of Ye Cloister, and I generally walk 
to Thirty-ninth street to take the car. I never miss the 
opportunity to look in at the window of my old-time friend, 

















The mark of ‘‘ Ye Cloister Man.” 


and I am always rewarded with something new and refresh- 
ing. Pass the shop when you will, there is always some one 
reading the display. Twice before the advent of Ye Cloister 
Man, as Jim is now popularly known, printing-offices were 
established in the same building, one moving to the more 
promising district of Sixty-third street, and the other was 
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relieved by the kindly ministrations of the sheriff. There 
in the forest of Hyde Park, far from the mart of printers 
and publishers, Jim started five years ago to make his 
“ mouse-trap,” and an appreciative public has beaten a 
path to his door. 

Ye Cloister Shop, once so bare and roomy, is now 
crowded to the last cubic inch with modern machinery, and 
the dustproof cases are climbing to the ceiling. The cases 
are handled with the same care as are the trays of gems in 
Ye jeweler’s shop. There is aristocratic type society set- 
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One of the business cards. 


tled in family groups, like the human type in the mansions 
thereabout; and they have coming-out parties, believe me! 
every day, and weddings and swell functions, do these 
Tiffanys and Caslons, and Cheltenhams and Camelots, and 
ye olde Tabard is plenteously stocked for entertainment 
and delight, all vieing with one another for precedence 
quite as eagerly as do the nabobs of Drexel boulevard and 
Lake Shore drive. 

Almost simultaneous with the appearance of the type- 
founders’ specimens the new faces are shown in the work of 
ye Cloister, and it is to this seeming extravagance and 
abandon that I attribute in large measure the prosperity 
which is crowding its ambitious proprietor out of his pres- 





Don't Knock = Come right in 
Talking Knockers never win! 
Boost thy Friends, try a Smile 
And Forget their Faults awhile 


James Austin Murrap...We Clowster Man 











A motto-card containing much truth. 


ent sanctuary. Ye Cloister Man is one of the best adver- 
tised men in Hyde Park. All holidays and special events 
are anticipated with some odd and interesting souvenir 
booklet, blotter or postcard, which usually contains an origi- 
nal composition in prose or verse apropos of the occasion. 
These little creations are liberally distributed — not a pack- 
age leaves the shop which does not contain a goodly assort- 
ment of these business bringers, not a letter is ever mailed 
that does not contain some precious ballast. That is the 
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reason that the ubiquitous printing solicitor is not yet on 
the pay-roll of ye Cloister; the last job on the hook has 
never been reached in the five years of bustling activity 
which has brought inspiration and new life to more than 
one pretentious establishment in “ Greatest Chicago.” 

A remarkable facility for putting what he has to say 
into jingling verse has proven no inconsiderable asset, and, 
while most of his writings have been tempered to the point 
of their greatest advertising pull, some of them have 
attracted unusual attention. ‘“ The Game of Life” was 
copied by several popular magazines, one Chicago pastor 
using it for the text of his Sunday morning sermon. “ The 
Outcast’s Prayer,” written in the limited vocabulary of the 
“Tramp,” has come up for animated discussion by the gen- 
tlemen of the cloth. From the sublime to the ridiculous is 
only a step for versatile Jim. For example: During the 
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C_<-~OLMIGHTY GOD! 
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A, bad, dat’s a cinch. | wanna trow up | 
ee” me hands an’ butt in on de squar’ deal, ‘a 
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a Show it to me God; help a poor sinner, 
a) make me a winner! Amen. 


























One of Mr. Murray’s characteristic cards. 


recent gubernatorial campaign in New York, “ The Look- 
out,” a satire on Theodore Roosevelt, was issued from Ye 
Cloister Press, and on the evening of the Hamilton Club 
banquet in Chicago, the October number, handsomely bound 
and beribboned, was placed in the hands of the distinguished 
guest, which contained an article humorously commenting 
on his attitude that same day which excluded a United 
States Senator from the banquet table. 

The publication ended, as was planned, with the Novem- 
ber (1910) number, when a characteristic poster was 
printed advertising the contents, and predicting the defeat 
of the Republican candidate. 

Jim (James Austin Murray, badly-in-need-of-a-hair- 
cut) has a strongly developed hobby for antiques, old books 
and prints, of which he has an interesting collection. It 
would be larger, he told me in his almost serious way, if 
Clarence Marder, of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, of Jersey City, hadn’t watched him so closely when he 
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visited their magnificent library last summer. He fights 
shy of the title of poet, though it would seem that there is 
much incriminating evidence which may some day be used 
against him. No college or university has ever burdened 
him with degrees, yet he is a post-graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks, and a past master and grand jug- 
gler of English vocabulary. In all his typo-literary career 
he has failed to cultivaté a “ style,” so there is no telling 
where the types or the dictionary will break out. Here isa 
mouthful taken from his stationery which might perhaps 
confirm the latter assertion: 

Type, ink and paper crystallized with novel ideas and bon mots of Eng- 
lish phraseology for the delectation of lovers of nice typography and the 
gratification of progressive advertisers. 

The story of Ye Cloister would not be complete without 
touching upon the real attainment — the reward of per- 
sistent effort, courage and initiative. The great desidera- 
tum of its founder was to educate his children to compe- 
tence and self-reliance, the real education which assures a 
life of usefulness, the true expression of goodness. We all 
love Ralph Waldo Emerson and good old Walt Whitman. 
For the same reason I like Jane Addams, Elbert Hubbard, 
Bruce Calvert and Booker T. Washington, because they are 
the pioneer apostles of that “ real education,” and are devo- 
ting their lives to “helping mankind help themselves.” 
And that is “ Ye Cloister Man’s way ” — and I like him, too. 

July 24, 1911. CLARENCE M. ADAMS. 


MISCELLANEOUS USES OF SHEEPSKIN. 

From an article in a recent number of an English leather 
review it appears that sheepskin is used as a substitute for 
almost every kind of dressed skin. The article says, in part: 

“ Sheepskin was used as parchment before the invention 
of paper. Even then it was a substitute for vellum, which 
is made from calfskin and of far finer quality than parch- 
ment, and was employed for fine illuminated work. Tanned 
sheepskins are in the trade called basils. For these there 
are many legitimate uses, but it is for imitation purposes 
that the sheepskin is more largely used. 


PREPARING SHEEPSKINS FOR IMITATIONS. 


“After being tanned, dried, stained and dyed, sheepskins 
are damped a little and passed between wood and copper or 
other metal engraved rollers, which impress clearly upon 
them the definite grain of the skin it is desired to imitate. 
In this way alligator, pig, elephant, fish and goat skins are 
so clearly imitated that when used on small articles only an 
expert can detect the imitation from the real, and some- 
times even the expert is fooled. Sheepskin marked so as to 
imitate morocco is often sold on cheap furniture, and the 
ordinary purchaser can not tell the difference between the 
real and the imitation, though he should know that morocco, 
which is made of goatskin, would not be sold on a cheap 
article of furniture. Sheepskin is saturated with a natural 
grease, which must be removed before the skin can be used 
for ‘morocco’ covering for furniture. 

“ When sold in the basil form, sheepskin is often split by 
very nicely adjusted machinery. The outer side is tanned 
with sumac and becomes a skiver while the other portion 
forms chamois, which is used in large quantities for gloves 
and imitation suede and for dress materials, hats and trim- 
mings. A poorer quality is used for window, silver, and 
other cleaning purposes, for purses and cash-bags. The 
skiver, which is the outer portion of the sheepskin, is dyed 
and sold, not usually as an imitation, but for legitimate 
uses. The poorer qualities of skivers are used extensively 
for hatbands, binding small books, and as plain leather for 
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lining pocketbooks and purses, while glazed skivers are 
used for binding passbooks. A use to which sheepskin is 
put, and a most important one, not generally known to the 
public, is for covering the rollers in cotton mills. In Eng- 
land Welsh sheepskin is preferred for this purpose. 


USES OF BASIL. 


“ The solid skin or basil, either dyed or glazed, is used to 
bind heavy account-books, and is made into bags, suitcases 
and leather bags of all kinds. Many years ago curried 
sheepskin was used largely for boots and shoes, but now, 
under the chrome-tanning process, it is used as glacé leather, 
with a beautiful finish for boots and shoes. Leather so pre- 
pared wears well. It is not an imitation but a cheaper pro- 
duction than the finer qualities of kid. Sheepskin is used to 
make a very good box-calf imitation. It was formerly used 
in place of calf kid when that was in demand for boot- 
upper leather. - Ladies’ slippers are now made of sheepskin 
dyed in many colors, wear well, and are most attractive in 
appearance, and it is used almost exclusively for shoe- 
linings when shoes are lined with leather. 

“ The greatest use for sheepskin, however, is for gloves. 
For this purpose it is made into a leather that is soft and 
flexible and stretchy. Lambskins are employed for the finer 
grade of gloves. Germany buys enormous quantities of 
Argentine lambskins for gloves. The development of the 
motor industry has caused the use of large quantities of 
sheepskin for lining heavy coats and for leather suits that 
are worn by chauffeurs. Sheepskin scraps go to the glue- 
maker and are used to make gelatin. The grease recov- 
ered from the refuse is used for making soap, and the bal- 
ance for manure, while the trimmings are made into dye. 

“The skin of the sheep or lamb is a most useful raw 
material for the manufacture of light leather, and, while 
it is used largely as an imitation of other rarer and more 
valuable skins, it has distinctive qualities of its own which, 
owing to its lower cost in the first instance, gives no encour- 
agement to would-be imitations except by goods not of a 
leather origin, and of these there are many, but which may 
not on the whole be regarded as serious competitors to good 
leather.” — From Consul Albert Halstead, Birmingham. 





**THE SONNETS OF FOR’T McKINLEY.” 


The Staples-Howe Printing Company, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, has published a brochure of verses with the 
above title. From its monthly business leaflet, The Mul- 
tiplier, we take the sample of style hereunder. The verses 
are in the alleged vernacular of the colored trooper, and are 
said to have the characteristic flavor of the tropics. The 
price of the book is $1. 


Dis yere livin’ in de tropicks am a “*lusion and a snare, 
McKinley’s not a Paradise, on dat I’ll shuahly swa’r. 

Dis hikin’ on dem long ole tramps and eatin’ ’Stralian chow — 
Dere’s a diffrunce ’tween de olden days and now. 


But when the Filipino ladies first sot eyes upon a coon, 

Dey went right off dere noodles and act’d dippy as a loon; 

Dey may have slowed a littel when dey spied out his big feet, 
But when he rolled dem eyes at dem, dey went crazy wif de heat. 


I jest nachully likes dem gals, and it makes me shuah feel qua’r 
When I sees dat usual culled hide, but dat shiny, straight black ha’r ; 
I knows if Rosy Jackson, bac’ in mah ole native State, 

Could get dat ha’r upon her haid, she’d go off’n dissipate. 


But de drawback to dese goo-goo gals and to your ole Uncle Dud, 
Is dat vi’lent kind of laziness, dat’s boh’n right in dere blood. 
Us cullud fokes am lazy, but you kin have mah new bandanna 
If ev’thing dese women gwine to do, dey’s a’gwine to do manana. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicag 

Postage on packages containing specimens must not be in- 

luded in kages of speci unless letter postage is pl d 
on the entire package. 











Tue August calendar of the American Steel & Copper Plate Company 
shows an interesting three-color reproduction, which is well printed. 

From the American Printing Company, Maracaibo, Venezuela, we have 
received a copy of the special edition of El Fonografo, the morning paper 
of that city. The book is attractively gotten up and illustrated with 
reproductions in black and colors. 

Wm. Mann Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The booklet is very 
pleasing in its general arrangement, although we suggest a little less space 
between words on the cover, and would also suggest that the spacing 
around the initial letters in the inner pages be equalized. 

A copy of The Multiplier, issued by Staples & Howe, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, is a very interesting house organ, although the second color 
on the cover is rather too light for the best effect. The specimens shown 
on the inner pages are very pleasing and are excellent examples of high- 
class commercial work. 

We show herewith a reproduction of a title-page lettered by Wm. C. 
Magee, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as part of his work on one of the les- 
sons in the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. The lettering is 
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Artistic lettering by Wm. C. Magee, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


very satisfactory and the arrangement of the page as a whole is unusually 
pleasing, although perhaps the making of the lines at the bottom of the 
page a trifle smaller would have been an improvement. 


Amone the most attractive packages of specimens that have reached 
this department during the past month is one from C. A. Merrill, Farming- 
ton, Maine, in which his excellent use of the plain old style and italic 
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Music HALL, FARMINGTON May 4-5, 1911 


THE LADIES OF THE NORTH CHURCH PRESENT 


The Pirates of Penzance 
Or the Slave of Duty 


é 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Richard, a Pirate Chief, 
Samuel, His Lieutenant, 
Frederick, a Pirate Apprentice, Mr. Kennedy 
Ruth, a Piratical Maid of All Work, Miss Rogers 
Major General Stanley of the British Army, 
Mr. Barton 
Mr. Merrill 
Mrs. Packard 
Miss Stevens 
Miss Huart 
Miss Cragin 





Mr. Burdick 
Mr. Moor 


Edward, Sergeant of Police, 
Mabel, General Stanley’s Daughter, 
Kate More of 
Edith General Stanley’s 
Isabel Daughters 

MostT OF GENERAL STANLEY'S DAUGHTERS 
Misses Blake, Brown, Carvill, Gould, Holbrook, Huart, Jones, 
Kempton, Pooler, Robinson, Roderick, Spinney, Walker. 

THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


Messrs. Brown, Dostie, F. Barton, Tardy, F. Pooler, White, 
C. Pooler, Morrow, H. Pooler, Huart, Carr, Moor, Matthieu, 
Day, Roderick. 

CHORUS OF POLICE 
Messrs. White, Brown, C. Pooler, H. Pooler, Moor, Day. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE OPERA 
Act One—The Pirates’ Lair Among the Cliffs. 
Act T2vo—General Stanley’s Estate. 


Scene—The Coast of Cornwall, England 
Time—The Present. 





Production by Miss Austin and Mr. White 
A ied by Farming Opera Orchestra 




















A bill-head and a program page by Clarence A. Merrill, Farmington, 
Maine. 


letter is much in evidence. The specimens are all well handled and admit 
of no criticism. We show herewith reproductions of a bill-head and a pro- 
gram page, both of which are very pleasing in design. 

CoMMERCIAL stationery from Hartzell Bros., Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
shows the same quality of typographical design which is characteristic of 
this concern, but the color combinations which have been used are rather 
too bright and strong for the best effects in high-class printing. 

THoMASs WaDE, Cowansville, Quebec.— The booklet is very pleasing in 
design, although we think that if you had raised the panel on the cover 
about three picas and used slightly heavier rules for the paneling of the 
inside pages, the effect would be much more satisfactory. Where hair-line 
rules are used, especially on coated stock, one is apt to have a broken line 
which is not at all pleasing and suggests very poor rules. 
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INCREASING YOUR SALES 





























Pages from “ Curranian Printing,” by the Con P. Curran Company, St. Louis. 


From Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas, we have recieved a package of 
high-class commercial printing, consisting chiefly of booklets and programs 
of various kinds. The work throughout is very satisfactory, and we show 
herewith reproductions of a few of the page designs. 

“© CURRANIAN PRINTING ”’ is the title of a handsome booklet recently 
gotten out by the Con P. Curran Printing Company, of St. Louis. The 
platemaking, typography and color printing are all of the highest order, 


and reflect much credit upon the Curran Company. The cover-design is 
handsomely embossed and the special end-papers add much to the attract- 
iveness of the book. We show herewith a reproduction of three of the 
pages, the originals of which are in colors. 

JoHN McCormick, Troy, New York.— The booklet for the Allen Book 
& Printing Company is unusually pleasing—in fact, one of the most 
attractive pieces of typographical design that we have received in some 
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time. The selection of colors which you have chosen for this job is very 
pleasing and brings out in an excellent manner the particular form of typo- 
graphical design which you have used. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of a title-page for a leaflet issued by 
the Bureau of Printing of the Metropolitan Police Department, Kansas 
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Title-page by the Bureau of Printing of the Metropolitan 
Police Department of Kansas City. 


City, Missouri. The arrangement is unusually pleasing, and is in direct 
contrast with much of the printed matter issued by municipal depart- 
ments. 

A. E. JouNston, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Our only criticism as to 
the Year-book cover-page would be to suggest that you lower the line 
‘compiled and published by the,’? making it a part of the group which 
follows it. The arrangement as a whole is unusually good. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of a program for a smoker, which we 
have received from John J. J. Chilles, printer on the steamship Connecti- 
cut, and which indicates the manner in which one of resource can over- 


An interesting smoker program by John J. J. Chilles, printer on the 
steamship Connecticut. 


come obstacles. In regard to this program, Mr. Chilles says: ‘‘ The front- 
cover plate was made from a piece of wood taken from a one-hundred- 
pound Navy tobacco box, the leaf-fold effect was made by laying a piece 
of heavy linen thread on the tympan and an impression taken. The cutting 
die was made by the ship’s blacksmith from two pieces of %-inch steel 
strips and set into a mortised block of wood. The entire job of two thousand 
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copies was printed, cut and bound in forty-eight hours. Printing and cut- 
ting was done on a 13 by 19 Colt’s Armory and bound on a Boston (bench) 
stapling machine, ink on cover was mixed by me and the ash effect was 
made by dusting aluminum and red flitters on glue applied with a small 
paint-brush.” 

C. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— The portfolio of letter-head speci- 
mens is excellent and we find no criticism to offer. The typographical 
arrangement, as well as the color schemes, are all well carried out, and the 
work is of such a nature that it will appeal to one as commercially profit- 
able printing. 

G. A. Hamon, Peterborough, Ontario.— The letter-head for the Peter- 
borough Typographical Union is a very pleasing conception, although we 
think that the blue which you have used as a tint background is a little 
strong and would suggest that it be a trifle weaker or another color be 
used. The typographical arrangement is very satisfactory and we find 
nothing whatever to criticize in it. 

From the A. B. Doerty Printing Company, Findlay, Ohio, has come 
a package of very pleasing commercial designs. Among these specimens, 
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A pleasing page from the A. B. Doerty Printing Company, Findlay, 
Ohio. 


the title-page of the leaflet, entitled ‘‘Corn Farm Lands,” is perhaps the 
most interesting, and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 

A. REINHARDT, Livingston, Montana.— The program which you have 
sent in for criticism is well gotten up and we wish to congratulate you 
upon the manner in which you have confined nearly all of the advertise- 
ments to one series of type. This makes for a pleasing job as a whole, 
and gets away from the indiscriminate mixture of type-faces which char- 
acterizes so many programs of this sort. We would, however, call your 
attention to the poor rule joints which show throughout the job, and would 
suggest that you avoid paneling of this kind where the rules are not of 
the best. A small border design which does not necessitate tight joints 











would be much more satisfactory. We would also suggest that unless it is 
absolutely necessary to print the cover in gold, a dark color would be much 
more satisfactory. 

E. T. Gassett, Cerro Gordo, Illinois— The booklet of proceedings is 
well gotten up and we find no opportunity for criticism. The cover-design 
is an excellent typographical arrangement, rather marred, however, by the 
use of gold instead of an ink color. We presume that this was done 
according to instructions. 

WE are in receipt of Volume 1, Number 1, of “ Print Talks,” issued 
by The Pearl Press, Brooklyn, New York, and find it a very interesting 
house organ, well printed and containing some entertaining text. Typo- 
graphically, it is gotten up in a very satisfactory manner, although the 
spacing around the large initial ietters is not good. The cover-design, in 
two colors, is very pleasing. 

Northern Pacific Railway we 
Wonderland,” and also 


the Passenger Department of the 
“ Through 


FROM 
have received copies of a newly issued 
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AT SPRINGDALE, MONTANA 


Cover of an attractive booklet by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


of a booklet descriptive of Hunter’s Hot Springs, Montana. The cover of 
the latter booklet is an interesting design in decoration from Indian motifs, 
and we show herewith a reproduction. The original is in colors. 

THE August number of ‘“ Between Forms,” issued by the Blakely Print- 
ing Company, Chicago, is a unique advertising proposition in that it con- 
tains text referring to the patron saint of printing, Benjamin Franklin, 
and has, tipped on it, a 1-cent stamp containing his picture, and the stamp 
is to be used in sending orders to the Blakely Company. The arrangement 
is unique. 

Ben Kune, New York city.—- We find very little opportunity for choice 
between the advertisements which you have sent in for criticism. In some 
regards the specimens marked No. 2 are the best, but in others we fail 
to see any improvement. The large advertisement has been improved to a 
certain extent in the one marked No. 2, but we feel that the main line at 
the top has been set in type altogether too large and that the use of these 
condensed letters is not at all pleasing. The arrangement of the balance 
of the advertisement is very satisfactory. The bank advertisement is of 
the same general nature, the heading of No. 1 being of the best advertising 
value, while the arrangement of the balance of the advertisement in No. 2 
is perhaps better. 

J. WarREN Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri.— Of the commercial specimens 
which you have sent for criticism, we like best the title-page for the 
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organ recital, and show herewith a reproduction of it. 
printed in black and orange. 


ments. 


handled and we find no criticism to offer in regard to the manner in which 
We show herewith a reproduction of two booklet 


they are gotten up. 
pages containing an interesting rule design. The embossing, of which a 
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CLARENCE EDDY 


OF NEW YORK 


assisted by 


MISS MILDRED LANGWORTHY, Soprano 
MR. EDWARD KREISER, Accompanist 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 


Kansas City, Mo., 
Thursday Evening, May 18, 1911 | 




















A pleasing page by J. Warren Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The original is 
We would, however, suggest that the cut 
which you have used would be much more satisfactory if turned the other 
way. 





Tue package of commercial printing from the Larew Printing Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, shows some exceptionally interesting type arrange- 
The commercial stationery and booklet pages are very pleasingly 
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N engineering firm was or- 

ganized in a western city 
a few years ago—backed by am- 
ple capital and prepared to handle 
large contracts. One of the young- 
er men, the secretary, was to have 
charge of all purchases and he de- 
termined to make a showing for 
economy and shrewdness in buy- 
ing. 

There was a large building 1o 
be erected—the biggest local con- 
tract of the year—and the new 
firm determined to figure down 
practically to cost for the sake of 
the advertising it would get from 
the job. The men figured over 
the specifications time and again 
and, when their bid went in, they 
were positive their competitors 
could not lower it without making 
a mistake in their estimates. 

When the bids were opened the 





new firm's figures were consider. 
ably lower than the fourteen 
other contractors bidding on the 
job, but the contract was award- 
ed to another company At the 
earliest opportunity the president 
of the disappointed firm sought 
an explanation from the architect: 
he could not understand why the 
low bid was thrown out 

“Yours is a new firm and we 
know nothing of your methods. 
Still, that might not have cost you 
the contract: but your letters and 
your bids were on such flimsy 
paper that—well, they didn’t in- 
spire confidence, to say the least. 
To be perfectly frank. we were 
afraid that a firm that skimped 
so on its own stationery might 
use inferior material when work- 
ing for someone else.” 

Investigation showed that the 




































































Booklet pages by the Larew Printing Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


considerable amount is used, is of an exceptionally high class. 
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THE program of the First Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is an exceptionally attractive piece of typo- 
graphical design, printed in brown and green on India tint stock. The type 
arrangement, in old style, is very pleasing, the cover being set in text and 
printed in brown and gold. 

A BOOKLET issued by the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
to further the interests of its Old Council Tree Bond, is a handsome piece 
of typographical design and presswork. The cover is heavily embossed in 
gold and colors and presents a very rich effect, while the inner pages are 
excellently printed on various tints of the stock advertised. The designs 
used are very pleasing and show up in an excellent manner the possibilities 
of this particular brand of stock. 

Cuas. B. Russett, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio.— Our only suggestion in regard 
to the advertisements which you have sent for criticism would be that you 
use parallel rules of equal weight rather than light and heavy rules for 
underscoring lines, and that you exercise a little more care in spacing out 
lines, so as to avoid too much space between words. The main line in the 
advertisement for the Detroit Graphite Company is rather too widely spaced 
for the best appearance. 

D. A. Hussion, Jr., Galveston, Texas.— The commercial specimens which 
you have sent for criticism are all excellent, and we find nothing whatever 
in them to which we can take exception. The color combinations are all 
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specimens, omitting much of the decoration, would be much more satis- 
factory. The letter-head for Browning & Company is very pleasing, as is 
also the page for Ogden Furniture & Carpet Company. 

THE Clover Press, New York city.— The Saturday-closing card is very 
satisfactorily gotten up, and the illustration which you have used is very 
apt and should attract considerable attention. With the exception that the 
line following the firm name is rather weak, we find nothing whatever to 
criticize in the typographical arrangement. The color selection is very good. 

From Mr. W. H. Slater, of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, London, 
England, we have received a copy of the latest Borough booklet. The work 
throughout is by students of the institute, and is very pleasing, both in type- 
design and in the selection of colors. We note therein a tendency toward 
the use of simple type arrangements which is very gratifying, and an 
adherence to the principles of good typographical design. The work through- 
out is of a high order. 

W. Dickson, Uvalde, Texas.— The commercial specimens are very satis- 
factory, although we would suggest a slightly different color arrangement 
for one or two of them. On the card for the Uvalde Enterprise, we 
would suggest that you use orange in place of the red in combination with 
the blue-black, as the red is rather too strong and gives the ornament and 
rule a more prominent place than the type matter. On the letter-head 
for the same paper, we would suggest that the lighter green be used in 
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Pages by D. A. Hussion, 


pleasing and the type-designs are very satisfactory indeed. We would espe- 
cially commend the manner in which you have used the old style and gothic 
faces, and show herewith several reproductions of these designs. 

W. H. Denney, New York.— The booklet which you have sent for criti- 
cism is very pleasingly gotten up, and we find little, indeed, to which we 
can take exception. We would, however, suggest that type-faces of slightly 
smaller size used on the title-page would be more pleasing, as it now 
appears rather heavy and black. We would also suggest that the same 
weight rule be placed above the running-head as you have used below, as 
we feel that it harmonizes better in tone with the line that you have used 
for the running-head than does the lighter rule. 

Ep. F. Reever, of W. W. Browning & Co., Ogden, Utah.— The cover- 
page for the Annual Report of Engineering Department is a very interest- 
ing arrangement, although we think that there is rather too much red 
used. If, in the place of the red, a brown were used, making this particu- 
lar part of the page a little less prominent, the effect would be much more 
satisfactory, as at present the real title of the book is overshadowed by 
the decoration. We would also suggest that where you use gothic or text 
type it should be spaced very closely between words, and would call your 
attention to the title-page of the leaflet for the Ogden State Bank in 
regard to this particular point. We note a considerable use of decoration 
on your work, and suggest that a more simple treatment of some of the 


Jr., Galveston, Texas. 


combination with the brown. The title-page for the People’s Furniture 
Store shows a lack of tone harmony which would have been avoided if you 
had used parallel rules of equal weight to surround the page, rather than 
the light and heavy rule, and had used rules of slightly heavy weight for 
the underscoring of the type lines. The time you have taken to set the 
page is very satisfactory, indeed, and indicates much ability on your part. 

ALvin C. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— Of the two circulars for 
Phipps & Sykes, we prefer the one printed in black and orange, as it is 
much more legible than the one in brown and green, especially on the 
particular stock which you have used. The type arrangement is very 
satisfactory. We would suggest that for the four-page leaflet you use some 
combination other than the brown and the yellow, as the latter color is 
very unsatisfactory on work of this character. The typographical arrange- 
ment of this leaflet is also satisfactory, and our only objection to it is the 
color combination. 

C. F. McLauGHLin PusBLisHING Company, Olney, Illinois.— The large 
circular is quite satisfactory, although we would suggest that a more simple 
arrangement, gained by the omission of the ornaments at the sides of the 
type matter set in the narrow measure, would be an improvement. There 
is also a too great proportion of red on the page, but with the omission 
of the ornaments this would be, to a certain extent, overcome. We think 
that perhaps the use of a size larger type for the text matter would have 














been more satisfactory, and that if you had kept the whole job in one or 
two series it would have harmonized much better. 

From the Woodruff Bank Note Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, we have 
received a copy of Imprint, a magazine devoted to art in ink and business 
ethics connected therewith. The printing is very satisfactory, the arrange- 
ment pleasing and the text of an entertaining as well as instructive nature. 
We shall be interested in future numbers of this excellent house organ. 

MatH MILLER, Chicago, Illinois—— Of the two advertisements which you 
have sent for criticism, we like best the one in which the light-face type is 
used for the solid matter, as the other page contains too many large type- 
faces, giving the advertisement too much of a crowded appearance. This, 
however, is due partly to the manner in which the copy has been written. 



















Cover of program of the annual outing of the employees of The H. C. 
Hansen Type Foundry. 


THE program of the sixth annual outing of the employees of The H. C. 
Hansen Type Foundry, Boston, Massachusetts, is an attractive piece of 
printed matter, the cover being in light and dark brown, on light-brown 
stock. We show herewith a reproduction. 

THE Midland Times Printing Company, Midland, Ontario.— The com- 
bination of lining gothic and text letter, shown on the cover of the booklet 
entitled “Story of Georgian Bay,” is not pleasing, due to the fact that 
these two type-faces, when used in comparatively large sizes, do not har- 
monize in shape. If you had used orange in the place of red on the book 
of By-laws of the Royal Arch Masons, the effect of color combination 
would have been more pleasing, inasmuch as the red is rather too dark 
for the balance of the page. The rest of the specimens are very satisfac- 
tory in arrangement and color. ; 

Curis. M. VaeTH, Utica, New York.— While the color combination 
which you have used on the cover of the booklet is not inharmonious, still 
we feel that, inasmuch as there is practically an equal division of the 
colors, that one of them should be much weaker in tone, and we would 
suggest that a lighter green be used. The inner pages are very satisfac- 
tory and we have no criticism to offer on the manner in which they have 
been handled, although we think that just a trifle more care in the make- 
ready of the cuts would be an improvement. The color combination of 
the inner pages is much more pleasing than that on the cover, due to the 
difference in the proportion of colors used. 

R. L. Esson & Co., Johannesburg, South Africa.— Both of the booklets 
which you have sent for criticism are very neatly gotten up, and we find 
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little, if any, opportunity to criticize them. The color schemes are both 
very pleasing and the type-faces which you have used are thoroughly 
harmonious and work well with the illustrations. We do not like the idea 
of leading the first part of the paragraph and leaving the balance solid, 
and would suggest an arrangement which would do away with this. 

THE Clover Press, New York.— The motto card is pleasingly gotten up, 
although we would suggest that where type of a slightly condensed nature 
is used, the space between words be rather less than where the ordinary 
roman type is employed. We think that if this card were spaced consid- 
erably closer, the effect as a whole would be much more pleasing, without 
in the least destroying its illegibility. 

Tue Jobson Printing & Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
has gotten out a leaflet, entitled ‘“‘ Illustration and Evolution,’ on one 
page of which is shown an illustration of the Jobson plant in the days 
when delivery was made by the push-cart system, while on the other page 
is shown a picture of the plant of to-day, together with the automobile 
delivery which the Jobson Company now uses. 

H. A. Rogers, Weed, California—— The handbilil is unique in its 
arrangement and should be very good advertising. We will suggest, how- 
ever, that you pay a little more attention to the spacing of work of this 
kind, as where there is an unusual amount of space between words it is 
at times advisable to letter-space the words a trifle in order that the 
appearance of the line as a whole may be much more satisfactory. We 
also think that in setting a piece of work of this kind, casting it up to 
avoid so many run-overs would give a much more satisfactory appearance 
to the completed page. 

We show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a new catalogue of 
Steger Player Pianos. ‘The original is a handsome design in colors, and 
especially appropriate. The inner pages are printed in brown and black on 























Cover of a handsome catalogue by The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago. 


coated paper, the half-tone illustrations being exceptionally good. Typo- 
graphically the catalogue is very pleasing. The designing is by the Charles 
A. MacFarlane Advertising Service, and the printing by The Henry 0. 
Shepard Company, both of Chicago. 

THe Camp Printery, Toledo, Ohio.— The book for the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America is very pleasingly gotten up, and we find little to 
criticize in its general appearance. If it were possible for you to set the 
advertisements in fewer type-faces, the effect as a whole would be better. 
However, we presume that lack of material would prevent this. Where 
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several different type-faces are shown on the same page, the result is 
rarely as satisfactory as where the whole page is set in one or two series. 

Tue Frank T. Riley Publishing Company, Kansas City, Missouri, is 
issuing a little magazine of short talks to busy business men on the big 
subject of profitable publicity. It is entitled ‘‘ Proof Sheets,’ and is 
devoted to the creation of a desire for better advertising literature. 

Guy RuMMELL, Brazil, Indiana.— The specimens which you have sent 
are very satisfactory, although we think that the letter-head for the Eagle’s 
Carnival would have been more pleasing if fewer colors had been used. 
We would also suggest that the envelope printed in orange is rather flashy, 
and that the same job printed in a darker color would be more satisfactory. 

ALFRED M. ANDERSON, Santa Paula, California.— The copy of the Year- 
book for the Santa Paula High School is very pleasing in its general 
arrangement, although we think that you have made the title-page and 
the headings rather too decorative. The title-page, especially, would have 
been much more satisfactory if the simple design had been used instead of 
the elaborate combination of rules and ornament which more or less over- 
shadow the reading matter. We would suggest that where you use text 
type you space it closely, both between words and between lines, and 
would call your attention to the letter-head for the Santa Paula Chronicle 
in this connection. The leaflet for the Glen Tavern also shows a marked 
degree of over-ornamentation, and we feel that the more simple type effects 
would greatly improve the appearance of your work. 

M. E. Miter, Fairmont, West Virginia.— Of the two large cards, we 
prefer the one with the blind embossing, as it separates the calendar from 
the balance of the text matter in a more satisfactory manner. The arrange- 
ment and the color combination used on this card are both very satisfac- 
tory. Of the two pages fer the horse show, we prefer the one set in the 
italic and roman letters, as the shape of the group on the other page is 
not at all satisfactory. The use of a group of type which is of a trian- 
gular shape, and with the narrow part at the top, is rarely, if ever, pleas- 
ing in typographical design, and one should see that, wherever possible, 
triangular arrangements are of such a nature that the longest and widest 
line is at, or near, the top of the page, tapering down toward the bottom. 
The booklet for the Fairmont Confectionery Company is very pleasingly 
gotten up, as is also the blotter for the Fairmont Printing & Lithographing 
Company. 


ESTIMATING THE QUANTITY OF INK FOR 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 

When estimating for three-color work the most uncer- 
tain quantity is usually the amount of ink likely to be 
required, and, if the run should be a fairly good one, say, 
25,000 double-crown sheets containing eight three-color 
blocks 9 inches by 6 inches, unless a certain basis can be 
found on which to make the calculation, it is usually very 
much underestimated. When it is remembered that ink of 
an average price of 5 shillings per pound is being used, a 
few extra pounds above the quantity estimated may turn 
into a very poor bargain what appeared on the estimate- 
sheet to show a good profit. The class of machine to be 
used needs to be taken into consideration also. Within the 
last few weeks the writer had occasion to print 150,000 
three-color post-cards on a royal cylinder (twelve up) and 
within a few weeks to repeat the order, printing four up 
on platen presses. For future reference the quantity of 
ink used was carefully kept, and it was found that about 
four pounds more had been used on the platens than on the 
cylinder. This, doubtless, was partly explained by the fact 
that the run for each color on the cylinder was 13,250, 
about two days’ actual running time; while each color on 
the platens was 40,000, or about five days’ run, allowing for 
overs in each case. Thus, much more ink was wasted in the 
increased number of times the platens required washing up. 
Experience has proved, however, that for runs of 10,000 or 
more the safest method is to find the number of square 
inches contained in the print and to allow 14d. per square 
inch for all three colors per 1,000. To print 10,000 or 
25,000 double crown sheets containing eight three-color 
blocks 9 inches by 6 inches, the quantity of ink required 
would be worked out thus: 9 by 6=54 by 8 = 432 far- 
things = 9s. per 1,000 sheets; 10,000, £4 10s.; 25,000, 
£11 5s. This is a much safer method than jumping at 
figures, for on first thought they may look high, but expe- 
rience will prove they are not.— Printers’ Register. 
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The experi of posing hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 
























































































































































BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 








To Repair a Broken Keyboard Belt. 

A round belt may be repaired readily with a common 
pin. Drive the pin through the belt about an eighth of an 
inch from the end, and then through the second piece in the 
same manner. Grasp each piece with thumb and forefinger, 
having the thumbnails against the protruding parts; bend 
until the belt is horizontal. This operation makes a staple 
of the pin with the head and point upward. Clip the head 
and point off the pin, and bend each projecting part inward 
toward the joint of the belt, and pound with a hammer to 
clinch. 

Portraiture with Slugcasting Machines. 

Mr. F. Fuchs, whose work in the production of por- 
traits by means of Typograph slugs has been shown in 
THE INLAND PRINTER from time to time, has sent a remark- 
able portrait of Johann Gutenberg, 11% by 15% inches in 
size, composed of four characters of different tonal value, 
ranging in size from a small square dot to a solid square of 
black. These portraits serve to show the ingenuity of the 
designer and the accuracy of machine-cast slugs, and the 
work of Mr. Fuchs is used extensively by the Typograph 
Machine Company, of Berlin, in advertising its machine. 


Linotypes Used on Arabic Daily Newspaper. 
New York city now boasts, among other things, of a 
daily newspaper printed in Arabic, the Al Hoda, and this 
paper is now entirely set on the Linotype machine. Arabic 
matrices are cut in twenty-two point, and cost $100 per 
font. There are twenty-eight letters in the Arabic alphabet, 
though there are about four hundred characters commonly 
used in that language. These have been reduced to one 
hundred and eighty, to accommodate the language to the 
Linotype. A double keyboard was substituted for the ordi- 
nary one, and the capacity of the machine otherwise 
enlarged. The result was attained only after years of 
work and experiment, but it opens a new field to the Lino- 

type and increases the scope of this versatile machine. 


Spaceband Shifter Adjustment. 


An operator on a Kansas newspaper writes: “I have 
a little problem, which I would like your views on. Please 
give me your solution at your earliest convenience. When 
the turnbuckle is adjusted so that the spacebands are prop- 
erly returned to the spaceband box, the first elevator hangs 
on the transfer-slide finger an instant and then drops. 
When the turnbuckle is adjusted so that the eievator does 
not hang, and the first-elevator cam roller follows the cam 
as it should, then the spacebands are not carried far enough 
to the right to properly fall into the spaceband box. The 
elevator only hangs as above stated when I am recasting.” 

Answer.— See that cam 10 is firmly against the shaft- 
bearing. Set the cam roller on the upper shaft so that the 
transfer slide comes back to lock. If this machine has an 
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eccentric pin in the roller and it does not accomplish the 
result, you should put a patch on the cam just where the 
roller rests at normal position. This will cause the proper 
return of the transfer slide. Then it will be an easy mat- 
ter to adjust the spaceband lever with the turnbuckle. 


Clutch Knob Is Worn. 


An Indiana operator writes: “ Have had considerable 
trouble with the intermediate clutch. It will not stay in 
position, but slips out frequently. I find the gripping ends 
are worn. I have squared them up frequently and put in 
new spring, but still they give trouble. This is a Model 1 
machine. Can you suggest a remedy? ” 

Answer.— It is quite likely the knob needs renewing. 
Order new one (C-143). Remove the old one by driving 
out the pin in the knob. Then drive the knob out of the 
knurled ring. You will find a locking-ring on the knob, 
which you can transfer to the new knob. To put the knurled 
ring on the knob requires help. Fasten the knob in a vise 
with the small end uppermost; place the locking-ring in 
position, and have your assistant press inward on the 
locking-ring from both sides while you drive on the knurled 
ring. 

Dripping of Metal from Pot. 


An Iowa publisher writes: “On our Model 1 Linotype, 
rebuilt and installed last December, we are having trouble 
with a dripping of metal down onto the gasoline burner, as 
a result of which the flame is interfered with seriously. I 
do not see any mention of this matter in your book, so 
thought you might be able to help us. We dip out the metal 
below the top of the well, as suggested by the Mergenthaler 
Company when we close down the machine, but still when 
we fire up (firing very slowly) we get some drip. We have 
been told it comes through the pores of the iron. It seems 
to me we ought to find a way of melting metal in the pot 
without getting dripped metal on the burner.” 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that the fault is not 
due to metal coming through the pores of the metal-pot, but 
rather due to metal that is between the jacket and crucible. 
This metal gets in the asbestos from running the pot too 
full at times, the metal escaping through the seam at the 
back of the pot near the top. To verify this, remove the 
pot cover and liner by taking out the four screws on top. 
If you find metal here you can be certain that the cause is 
due to the melting of metal retained in the asbestos pack- 
ing. As a remedy, remove all metal visible and, in the 
future, do not carry so much metal in the pot. The metal 
should not be any higher than about one-half inch below 
top of crucikle. Of course metal will continue to drip until 
all of it is melted out. We do not advise the dipping out of 
metal, as we believe no great harm attends the melting of 
metal when it is kept at normal height in the pot. If you 
would remedy the matter completely, you could remove the 
pot and then take out the crucible and packing, sift out the 
metal and repack it. While the crucible is out, examine the 
outer surface for crevices or openings through which the 
metal may have escaped. Should one be found, apply a 
solution of salt water and wood ashes, which will tend to 
close it. 


Worn Distributor Screws and Other Troubles. 


A Mississippi operator writes: “(1) Iam enclosing you a 
matrix from a new font we have just installed, showing 
the outside upper ear is suffering a grinding process. I find 
that the ‘ worms,’ close to the box end, are worn consider- 
ably — little ‘ cups’ worn in them — but I am afraid to use 
the file, as I have never run across this trouble before, and 
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do not know what damage I might do; but do know that 
the damage, if any, could not be repaired unless by buying 
new ‘ worms,’ so I am writing you in regard to the matter, 
and if you will hurry your reply, you will greatly oblige me. 
I know that if there is any way of getting around buying 
new ‘worms’ you know that way, and it will be a feather 
in my cap to be able to use the old ones, providing they do 
not damage the new matrices. The machine is a Model 3. 
(2) I am also sending you a proof, showing a peculiar 
‘stunt’ performed by the lower-case ‘e.’ I notice that 
metal adheres to the letter and consequently does not show 
up in the proof. It may happen once or twice to each gal- 
ley. Is it the fault of the metal? (3) Another trouble: 
If I send a raised line into the first elevator and then press 
on the elevator-jaw springs, the line will drop, but not 
enough to allow the bottom ears to go over the lower rail, 
and, of course, if the line goes through that way, the lower 
ears are ‘chewed.’ I do not think the jaw is sprung. In 
the upper position a matrix fits snugly, but when in the 
lower, it is quite tight, caused, as I can see, by the upper 
and low ears ‘jamming’ the rails so tight that it takes 
quite a good bit of force to cause them to slide.” 
Answer.—(1) The grinding of the upper front ear is 
probably due to box rails rather than to the distributor 
screws. To test for the cause, remove the box. To do this, 
turn the handle the full distance before allowing the box to 
be taken down. When the box is out, place a matrix on the 
top of the rails and note if the rails bind. If you find they 
bind, straighten the front rail to allow more freedom. (2) 
You should have sent a slug having the defective character 
missing, as this, together with the matrix, would have been 
a great aid in locating the cause of your trouble. The fault 
perhaps lies more with the slug than with the matrix, but 
the matrix is not wholly blameless, as the right wall is 
slightly deflected inward, which would tend to pull off the 
face from a poor slug. (3) The first-elevator back jaw 
may possibly be deflected toward the front jaw. Try a 
matrix here and note if proper freedom is present. It should 
permit a free entrance and discharge of the matrices. 


Metal Troubles. 

A New Jersey operator writes: “I have been having 
metal troubles of late. Slugs seem to be too hot, seven and 
eight-point slugs coming out almost red-hot; at the same 
time, when testing metal with thermometer, I find metal to 
be only 500° or less —old metal. Slugs are often porous 
or hollow, yet mouthpiece frequently gets cold, though 
there seems sufficient blaze there. Can it be that there is 
dirt or other substance back of the mouthpiece, which pre- 
vents me getting enough metal, thus making slugs hollow 
and apparently porous? Perhaps mouthpiece vents are not 
deep enough. Slugs frequently stick in the mold. Can not 
understand why slugs are so hot to the touch when metal 
by ‘test is not as hot as it should be, and mouthpiece some- 
times too cold. Metal was retempered a few weeks ago.” 

Answer.— Your difficulty is not due to hot metal, but, 
on the contrary, it is cold metal. The temperature should 
be above 525° at least. A remedy for your troubles is to 
clean the burners, if any of them show a yellow flame, and 
have each burner turned on full as well as the supply cock. 
Clean plunger daily, also the crossvents of the mouthpiece. 
Do not deepen these unless you are sure they are too shal- 
low. Test the casting apparatus by sending through sev- 
eral lines. Note the appearance of the bottom of the slug 
and the sharpness of the face. If you find that metal 
adheres to the mouthpiece, increase the amount of heat 
slightly by the machine governor and continue the tests 
and observe if back squirts occur or if metal still accumu- 
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lates on the mouthpiece. If either of these conditions pre- 
vail, then you should observe the amount of compression 
the pot-lever spring sustains when the pot locks up to cast. 
If the compression is much greater than one-eighth of an 
inch, you may increase the stress by turning back on the 
front nut on the eyebolt of the pot-lever spring. This 
operation should give a tighter lock-up of the pot and in a 
measure prevent squirts if the lock-up is even. A test of 
the pot mouth may be necessary if the back squirts con- 
tinue. Proceed as follows: Open vise, draw out disk and 
scrape back of mold with a sharp piece of brass rule to 
remove adhering metal. Clean mouthpiece. Ink the back 
of the mold lightly and evenly with bronze-blue or red ink. 
Close the vise and allow the cams to make several revolu- 
tions. Draw out disk and examine test on mouthpiece. 
This test will determine the state of lock-up between the 
mold and mouthpiece. The transfer of ink to the mouth- 
piece should be evenly distributed over the whole surface. 
If it is not, it shows imperfect lock-up. This condition may 
be corrected by use of the pot-leg screws or by truing up 
the mouthpiece with a file. 


Suggestions from a Machinist-Operator. 


A New York machinist-operator contributes the follow- 
ing: ‘“ Having received much valuable information from 
your department, allow me to suggest a little improvement 
that I learned which may prove helpful to some of the read- 
ers of this department. From the time our machine was 
installed in 1907 to about eight months ago I experienced 
some trouble with the spacebands transferring. Despite 
any suggestions or help I could get along this line, the 
trouble continued. Two different Linotype inspectors vis- 
ited our machine and pronounced adjustments all right, but 
still it would miss occasionally — altogether too frequently 
to suit me. In discussing the trouble in a near-by city with 
a machinist, he said he used a strip of leather about six 
inches long in the back groove of the spaceband channel, 
having the leather just thick enough to steady the bottom 
of the bands as they passed over. I applied the remedy and 
the results have been very satisfactory. When the leather 
wears, slip under strips of heavy paper or renew the 
leather occasionally. In the August INLAND PRINTER I note 
how a machinist overcame the trouble of the pin in the 
hinge to the knife-wiper working out. When our machine 
was new I experienced same trouble. I overcame it by 
taking a piece of column-rule about two picas square, fitted 
in new pin, drilled hole in brass just large enough and deep 
enough to hold pin that I left projecting a trifle, bowed the 
cap to fit over rod, and then filed out center of each of two 
sides, leaving the four corners projecting just enough to 
hold the thread with which I securely fastened brass cap to 
the latch rod. Results were satisfactory. Now may I ask 
just a word of advice: Do you advise the continued use of 
the matrix-spring buffer (D-860) with which machine is 
equipped when new? I have always kept it on, believing it 
was made for a purpose and should be kept there. How- 
ever it makes some trouble at times.” 

Answer.— The use of a strip of leather in the groove 
back of the intermediate channel spaceband rail has been 
practiced by machinists for over ten years, and has been 
referred to in these columns. Another remedy to prevent 
the turning of the spaceband as the line is shifted is to 
insert a pin through the spaceband rail against which the 
lower end of the bands would bank as they were shifted. 
Still another is to remove the outside section of the inter- 
mediate channel, then take out the rail and raise it suffi- 
ciently so that the bands would ride on the upper edge of 
the rail. This usually will effectually prevent the bands 
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turning as they are shifted. The matrix buffer (D-860) is 
intended to prevent wear on the under side of the matrix 
toes by lessening the impact with the matrix buffer pieces 
in the assembling elevator. It is discarded by some opera- 
tors who figure that it causes occasional trouble by not 
always allowing the end matrices to settle fully into the 
elevator. As the attachment is not applied to late models 
there would appear to be no harm in removing it from your 
machine, as its efficiency is doubtful. 


Gas Governors. 


A letter from a Philadelphia operator says: “I am 
working in a small newspaper office. The machinist fools 
with the governor every time the metal gets hot or cold. I 
kept it four days in good order by turning the gas down 
under the pot, but he says not to, as he says it plugs the 
mouthpiece holes, but it shows a good face. When metal 
gets hot it squirts, and when I regulate the governor 
beneath the pot by just turning it down it works all right. 
Who do you think is correct: operator or machinist? ” 

Answer.— The mercury governor, when adjusted prop- 
erly, should regulate the heat of the metal. Of course, a 
pressure governor is also necessary on the gas supply pipe. 
There may not be enough mercury in the temperature gov- 
ernor, or oxids may have accumulated on the mercury. In 
this case, it should be removed and cleaned. The gas-cocks 
beneath the pot should be turned only to give a good blue 
flame and not to control the temperature. 


Another New Linotype: Model Ten. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has just placed on 
sale another new model Linotype, a single magazine, two- 
letter machine, called Model 10, the price of which is $2,250. 
It is designed for the smaller newspapers and those that 
require only a moderate speed and limited range of opera- 
tion. The magazine is shortened and contains only sixteen 
matrices in each channel, as against twenty in the standard 
machine. It is a low-base model, with quick-change maga- 
zine and is capable of handling all sizes from five to eleven 
points and all measures from four to thirty ems. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Perforated-paper Controlled Mechanism.— W. S. Timmis, Crawford, N. J. 
Filed March 10, 1902. Issued June 27, 1911. No. 996,300. 

Linotype Machine.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed March 16, 1910. Issued July 
25, 1911. No. 998,802. 

Typograph.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
G. M. B. H., of Berlin, Germany. Filed January 16, 1909. Issued August 
8, 1911. No. 1,000,157. 

Adjustable Trimming-knives— A. W. LeBoeuf, 
assignor to Electric Compositor Company, New York. 
1910. Issued July 25, 1911. No. 998,619. 


Woonsocket, R. I., 
Filed February 10, 
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STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


Over one hundred representatives from all sections of 
the country were in attendance at the first convention of 
the National Association of Steel and Copper Plate Engra- 
vers, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, July 11-13, and 
this youngest of the printing-trades associations starts off 
with promising prospects of becoming one of the most virile 
and effective among graphic-arts organizations. Enthusi- 
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business among engravers, namely, codperation ind friendly feeling versus 
ruinous competition. * * * In our present enthusiasm, however, let us 
not expéct too much in too short a time. Let us not be discouraged if 
everything that needs reforming is not immediately reformed. * * * 
We all seem to have plenty of work, but no profit. So this seems to be 
the question: What is the matter with the business, with sufficient work 
and comparatively no profit? Let us attempt to solve this question in a 
scientific and conservative manner. We can not lawfully bind ourselves 
by any hard and fast rule, or attempt in any way to penalize a member 
who fails to abide by this convention’s recommendations. What we can 
do, however, is, by careful study of comparative costs of the different shops, 
to arrive at a just and equitable charge for different kinds of work, and 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVERS. 


asm and good feeling pervaded every session, and there was 
plainly noticeable a spirit of aggressiveness and determina- 
tion in this first meeting which is certain to command the 
respect and codperation of every worth-while steel and cop- 
per plate engraver in the United States, in the movement 
for better trade conditions. 

The first session was called to order at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of July 11 by President Hoehn, who enthused the 
members with a speech full of optimism and good cheer. In 
part he said: 

Gentlemen, members of the National Association of Steel and Copper 
Plate Engravers: It is hardly necessary for me to express the pleasure 
and honor I feel in opening this historic and epoch-making convention, the 
first of its kind in the history of the country —a national association of 
steel and copper plate engravers. * * * Judging from the very rapid 
growth of this association, I would say the psychological moment has 
arrived for the introduction of the modern and more wise method of doing 


as honorable gentlemen, with the interest of the engraving business at 
heart, abide by whatever recommendations are made and adopted by this 
convention. 

In closing he urged the formation of strong and sympa- 
thetic local bodies, held together by individual membership 
in the National Association, with the locals using the 
national body as a guide. The meeting then got down to 
business, taking up the reports of the different officers. 

Secretary Wiggins’ report showed that fifty members 
had been added to the roll since the organization’s meeting 
at Cincinnati in January, making a total membership of 
sixty-nine, from which annual dues in the sum of $690 had 
been collected. 

The treasurer’s report showed that, with the additional 
collection of dues since the meeting was called, there was a 
balance of almost $500 in the treasury. 
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The Executive Committee reported that it had exam- 
ined the reports of the secretary and treasurer and found 
them O. K., after which they were accepted. 

At this juncture, William H. Hartman, president of the 
Chicago Ben Franklin Club and known from coast to coast 
as a leader in the cost-finding movement among printers, 
was invited by President Hoehn to address the convention. 
Mr. Hartman went directly to the question which he has 
been agitating for years, and which undoubtedly had been 
a large factor in bringing together the steel and copper 
plate engravers. In his well-known frank and plain style 
he forcibly pointed out the pitfalls in the printing trades, 
declaring that ignorance of costs was the cause of so many 
printers closing their careers with nothing but a junk pile 
to their credit. He urged the assembled engravers to study 
their costs, pledging the aid of the Ben Franklin Club when- 
ever wanted, and invited every one to visit the third annual 
convention of the International Printers’ Cost Congress at 
Denver this month. 

Grant Chandler was the next speaker, his address being 
devoted largely to showing various forms in connection 
with the cost system. The convention tendered him a vote 
of thanks for his able address. 

At the afternoon session the president announced the 
appointment of a nominating committee, composed of Mr. 
Wiggins, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Bohlender, after which the 
Price Recommendation Committee made its report. There 
was a spirited and interesting discussion on this report, 
which took up the greater part of the remaining sessions of 
the convention. A wide difference of opinion seemed to 
prevail on some sections of the report, Messrs. Laferty, 
Quayle, Glosbrenner, Lewis and Moon being added to the 
committee to revise the figures reported on engraving of 
business dies and steel plates, and on embossing from same. 
When the enlarged committee made its report it was 
adopted by the convention. The entire report of the Price 
Recommendation Committee was adopted, to become effect- 
ive on October 1. 

Chester Jardine, of Chicago, urged that no member 
should belong to the national who is not a member of the 
local organization, if a local exists in his city; that the 
local associations charge, plus their regular local charge, 
the sum which the National Association charges for mem- 
bership, and have it paid in one lump sum to the National 
Association. To carry out Mr. Jardine’s ideas, the follow- 
ing was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the course outlined 
by Mr. Jardine, as to national and local dues, be recommended and applied 
wherever there is a local. 

On motion, the annual dues were raised from $10 to $12. 

Among the resolutions adopted on the last day of the 
convention are the following: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that we eliminate cash 
ciscounts, to be left to the discretion of local associations as to their appli- 
cation. 

Resolved, That the National Association of Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers, in convention assembled in Chicago, respectfully express their 
appreciation of the splendid entertainment and courteous treatment accorded 


them by the local organization of the Chicago Plate Engravers’ Club, and 
assure them of their continued respect and appreciation. 


THE NEW OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


When the Nominating Committee made its report there 
was a disagreement on the office of secretary. Arthur D. 
Wiggins, as a member of the committee, opposed the other 
two members in their selection. Of course they had selected 
Mr. Wiggins to succeed himself, reporting that while the 
honored secretary had positively declined to serve another 
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year, there had been such a pressure brought to bear on 
the committee by the association’s membership to have Mr. 
Wiggins continue the work, it seemed clearly their duty to 
recommend his reélection. In fact it was generally believed 
that the tireless work of Mr. Wiggins, together with the 
last splendid letter he had sent out, was the chief factor in 
making the first convention possible. The secretary stated 
to the convention, however, that his business affairs made 
it imperative that he decline to accept another term, but 
assured the convention that he would do everything in his 
power to assist the new secretary whoever he might be. 
Guy Gibson was then selected to succeed Mr. Wiggins, this 
being the only change made in the former list of officers, 
and the following were unanimously elected, Mr. Wiggins 
taking the place of Mr. Gibson on the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

President — Peter T. Hoehn, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-President — Charles N. Bellman, Toledo, Ohio. 

Treasurer — James J. Molloy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—Ashton Harcourt, Louisville, 
Ky., chairman; Harry A. Heineman, St. Louis, Mo.; Arthur 
D. Wiggins, Chicago; R. R. Galloway, St. Paul; George M. 
Courts, Galveston, Tex. 

Committee on Price Recommendation — Charles E. 
Freund, Chicago, chairman; E. A. Wright, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; Theo. A. Isert, Louisville; A. N. Burke, Kansas 
City; Charles J. McKenzie, Boston; A. M. Glossbrenner, 
Indianapolis; Mr. Lewis, of Barnard & Sons, St. Louis. 

Committee on Trade Customs—H. S. Dorris, Nash- 
ville, chairman; Peter Paul, Buffalo; L. M. Winter, St. 
Louis; Harry Whedon, Cleveland; H. G. Whedon, Cleve- 
land; H. G. Mitchell, Little Rock; Robert W. Ewing, Bir- 
mingham; John Buchanan, Louisville. 

The next annual convention will be held in Philadelphia, 
it being the unanimous choice of the members. The time 
for holding it was left in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

THE BANQUET. 


A banquet was held on Tuesday evening, July 13, at the 
Sherman House, at which M. M. Bear, president of the 
Plate Engravers’ Club of Chicago, made the welcoming 
address. He informed the banqueters that it was not only 
with great pleasure that he welcomed them on behalf of his 
organization, but that he considered it a great honor to be 
able to entertain the first convention of the National Asso- 
ciation. “We might call this convention our first love 
feast,” he said, “as it will open avenues of approach with 
competitors in other cities, and rectify any abuses that 
may exist, or at least make an opportunity for friendly 
discussion of such abuse, because we have met our fellow- 
workers at the convention and found each and every one of 
them perfectly sane and reasonable and willing at all times 
to listen to reason.” 

William P. Williams, famed as the toastmaster of the 
Chicago stationers’ banquets, was introduced as the toast- 
master of the evening, and made a decided hit with- the 
plate engravers. It is not exaggerating to say that it was 
one of the most pleasant affairs of the kind ever held in the 
“ Windy City.” 





A BUSINESS TRIP, WE INFER. 


W. H. Winslow and T. L. Scott, of the Superior Water, 
Light & Power Company, are in Madison, Wisconsin, on 
business pertaining to their business.— Superior (Wis.) 
Telegram. 
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The ist: of pr is desired in the solution of the 


problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 

















Mechanical Overlays for Rotary Presses. 
(933.) “Can mechanical overlays be used on rotary 
presses as well as on flat-bed cylinder presses? ” 
Answer.— Mechanical overlays are the only kind that 
should be used on rotary presses, especially for fine work. 
Practically all of the popular magazines that are printed 
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gradually around, using only enough pressure to hold firm; 
then, after the form is leveled, lock up, bringing pressure 
around crossbars from the inside of the chase.” 
We judge the method will be effectual if carried out 
properly. 
Changing from Fly to Sheet Delivery. 


(936.) “ Will you kindly give directions by diagram or 
otherwise how a Miehle fly delivery is changed to a face-up 
delivery? ” 

Answer.— It is rather a simple operation to make the 
change, although it involves several steps. We are able to 
furnish the following details, through the courtesy of Mr. 
McCann, of the Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company: 1. Lock the fly. 2. Remove a square-headed 
screw from each end of the fly-rod arm and move the rod 
laterally so as to remove the fly; place it to the left on two 
similar lugs on the carriage and fasten it with the screws 
referred to before. 3. Move the carriage to a position to 
accommodate the sheet, which is placed on the fiy-sticks 





SCAT! 


on rotary presses use mechanical overlays, both in the let- 
ter press and advertising sections. These overlays stand 
up on the longest runs and give perfect results. The two 
overlays now generally used are the chalk relief and the 
metallic. 


To Prevent Chase Crossbars Rising 

(938.) A New York printer of wide experience (whose 
modesty will not permit the use of his name) suggests the 
following method of keeping crossbars of chases from 
rising in plate forms: “I write in reply to question No. 
896, in April number, and will respectfully suggest a rem- 
edy for chases and crossbars working up. I have followed 
this method for several years, and it has solved my trou- 
bles in that respect, using good, bad and the “ other kind ” 
of chases. To begin, when form is-received on press, gaged 
and unlocked, fill in around chase with short furniture 
only, using no quoins, clamps or furniture in vicinity of 
crossbar or angles of chase. If twin chases are used, use 
short, thin piece of strawboard or reglet between them. If 
the chase will not lay true to the press bed, do not pound; 
press down and use low reglets, 1% or 2 picas high, tighten 
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with the gripper edge forward against the sheet-stop 
fingers. Move the pusher-fingers to within about one-half 
inch of the back edge of the sheet and then lock the car- 
riage to the rack by inserting a pin or peg into each side. 
In this operation see that both ends of the carriage are 
equal distance from the end of the rack. Attach the con- 
necting-rod eye to the pusher-finger lever, and secure the 
rod with the screw. 4. Place the fly-stick guard on the 
same lugs that formerly held the fly-rod arm. 5. Set the 
delivery connecting rod for the delivery of the sheet. This 
is set by loosening a split arm on the fly-cam shaft. 6. 
Place the upper sheet-guard sticks in position in their 
bracket. The foregoing procedure will not be forgotten if 
it is performed repeatedly in the same order. It is not 
essential that all of these steps be taken in the order given. 


Embossed Litho Box Cover. 

(939.) Submits a candy-box cover on coated litho label 
stock. The design is in three colors — gold and embossed. 
The boxmaker, in writing, asks: “ Please inform me if the 
enclosed samples were lithographed or partly printed, and 
in what order the colors were applied. Is the gold an ink, 
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bronze, or leaf, and how was the embossing done? Can 
such work be duplicated on a type press? ” 

Answer.— The work is lithographic and the order of 
color application is as follows: Yellow, red, green, gold. 
The embossing probably was done on an embossing press. 
The work can be duplicated on a type press. Almost any 
engraver can make Ben Day plates to imitate the grain in 
the colors. The gold and embossing plates will be readily 
produced. The pressman by using special inks will have no 
trouble running his colors first and following with the gold 
plate. The embossing will be carried on in the same man- 
ner as ordinary embossing and will present no difficulties. 


Printers’ Overlays. 


(935.) An invention that relates to the mechanical 
reproduction of overlays of the kind wherein a proof from 
the block is dusted over with a powder and fixed with var- 
nish, etc., is patented by Mr. H. Dietz. A proof from the 
block is dusted over with dextrin and gently heated, the 
surplus powder being removed by blowing, dusting, etc. 


cylinder between two lines of pages. To the underside of 
the feed-board may be attached two screw eyes, and to each 
of these a stout rubber band. Fasten each piece of tape to 
a rubber so the tape will be taut when the cylinder is 
taking impression. This will insure that the sheet will be 
held snug to the tympan and will eliminate this kind of 
slurring. The hanging of a doubled sheet of rough wrap- 
ping paper to the top of the sheet-guards and allowing the 
lower end to extend downward, quite up to the end of the 
guards, will effect relief also. This sheet should be the full 
width of the cylinder. 


Adhesive to Unite Paper with Metal. 

(932.) Platen pressmen frequently find it necessary 
to attach a piece of stiff manila as a foundation sheet for 
embossing compound. Ordinary glue is unsuitable for this 
purpose because it fails to unite with the smooth metallic 
surface of the platen. The following compound is said to 
be a strong adhesive for this purpose: Take four parts by 
weight of gelatin, add to three parts of water, and dissolve 
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The surface is then washed over with varnish and alcohol 
or ether, and heated gently until dry.—British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer. 


Sheets Sag Between Headings. 


(934.) Submits a twenty-four-page section of an oblong 
booklet, run twelve pages at a time. The two rows of 
pages with running-heads to the centers of the sheet show 
an irregular register. The nature of the slur suggests the 
sagging of the sheet, owing to its weight, while the blank 
space between page heads is being traversed by the cylin- 
der. The printer writes: “I would deem it a favor if you 
will inform me the probable cause of the slurring on the 
enclosed sheet. It was run on a cylinder press, and always 
slurs between the pages.” 

Answer.— The cause is due to the sheet making a double 
print by the sheet sagging into the white space and caus- 
ing the baggy sheet to touch the edge of the back row of 
page heads before they press the sheet to the tympan to 
print. This touching of the type to the sheet slurs it a 
trifle just before it is printed. The remedy lies in prevent- 
ing the sheet from having this freedom. This may be done 
with the sheet guards, by setting them so as to press the 
sheet with more force to the tympan. Another method may 
be necessary: Attach one or two pieces of narrow tape to 
the sheet-guard rod at the top and pass them under the 


over a water bath; add, while stirring, one part of acetic 
acid and one part of powdered alum; when nearly cool, add 
one part wood alcohol. Keep in a can with a tight cover, 
and warm slightly before applying. The surface of the 
platen should be rubbed with emery or flint paper. 


To Level a Cylinder Press. 

(931.) “Recently the floor of our pressroom was 
braced, and now it is plain to see that our cylinder press is 
not level. How will I proceed to level it? ” 

Answer.—Assuming that the press is properly planked, 
you may proceed as follows: Procure a dozen new pine or 
redwood shingles and a hydrostatic level; if this article can 
not be obtained, use a carpenter’s spirit level. Make a few 
preliminary tests with this latter tool by placing it on the 
gripper end of the bed when it is under the feed-board. 
Insert a shingle under the plank on the low corner of the 
press and drive it until a change is made toward an 
approximately level position. If the press is very heavy, a 
jackscrew or a lifting jack may be required to raise the 
press sufficiently to wedge in the shingles. Run the bed to 
the opposite end of the press, and place level on the back 
edge of the bed, or the level may be placed on the upper 
edge of the bed tracks. Both ends of the press may be 
adjusted approximately even, sidewise, in this way; then 
the leveling may be done lengthwise. In this operation the 
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hydrostatic level is valuable. This instrument consists of 
two standardized vessels connected by rubber hose and 
filled with water. The bed may be placed under the cylin- 
der so as to leave the tracks clear. Place both vessels in 
the two outside tracks in a position where no wear has 
occurred, and observe the level the water assumes in each 
vessel; raise the low corner as before. Do this on each end, 
then place the vessels in the same track on opposite ends; 
the hose connection will be ample in length for this separa- 
tion. Observe the level the water assumes in each vessel, 
and raise low end accordingly. Where the planking extends 
across beneath the ends of the frame of the press, the work 
of leveling is attended with less trouble. If the floor is not 
stable, a test should be made with a level several times a 
year. 


Four-color Plates. 


(937.) A set of four-color plates has been received from 
the Public Service Electric Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
These specimens are from the press of the Quadri-Color 
Company, New York, and they maintain the high stand- 
ard of excellence characterizing this concern’s work. The 
plates represent interior views of showrooms, rich in color 
effect. Every article of furniture and the various gas and 
electric appliances are represented in natural colors that 
are a marvel of delicacy and refinement. The photographer 
and platemaker have done their parts well. However, with- 
out the aid of the artistic touch of the pressman their work 
would be in vain. In this instance the skill and discrimina- 
tion of the pressman are evident, for the register is perfect, 
the inking is faultless, the working of the cuts is clean 
and soft, as they should be. A study of color specimens 
of this kind will be a help to those who are as yet unable 
to do the best grade of work. They should observe the 
lightness of the impression and note how clean the edges 
of the cuts print as a result. The clean working of the 
middle tones will be a striking feature, due to carrying the 
proper amount of color, which should be of a grade and 
consistency to suit the stock. The hairlike register, so 
important in all colorwork, can not fail to be observed. 
This feature will show the care exercised by the pressman 
in the matter of ripe stock and supervision of feeding appa- 
ratus. The brightness of the pure greens and the soft 
ivory tones will delight the color sense of the observer. 
Though this effect is due to the platemaker’s skill in color 
separation, it should have an elevating influence on the 
student, if he has any color perception at all. An examina- 
tion is not complete without a magnifier. This method will 
reveal to the pressman how the color etcher gives color 
gradations of tone by the contrasting and lapping of the 
various dots. It will also show the effect produced where 
too much color is carried — the effect of clogging up mid- 
dle tones and the producing of muddy prints, a feature so 
noticeable in cheap work. The novice should observe all 
kinds of colorwork and train his eye to differentiate between 
litho and typo prints. If possible, procure specimens of 
offset colorwork and examine the dots thereof, comparing 
with prints from relief plates. All of this kind of study 
will be beneficial to the pressman whether a novice or one 
who “ knows it all.” 





A BEAR STORY. 
An author went to the editor somewhat hesitatingly: 
“ May I not submit a bear story to you?” she asked, tim- 
idly. The editor replied: “ My readers do not care to read 
bear stories. They like something spicy.” “Oh, ah!” she 
said, brightening up. “ This will suit them exactly; for it 
is a story of a cinnamon bear.” The editor reconsidered. 
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Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of 
bookbinding will be answered as fully as possible. The opinions 
and experiences of bookbinders are solicited as an aid to making 
this department of value to the trade. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 





Stamping and Embossing. 
(Continued from August issue.) 

There are well-defined limits to machine embellishments 
in all industries, that can only be overstepped by lack of 
good taste. It is not pleasing to see a book-cover used as 
an advertising medium for the binder’s stock ornaments. 
Neither should an effort be made to cover up the material, 
which in most instances is of a cheap cloth, with gold or 
other less precious metals. Gold should be confined to titles 
and, in extreme cases, if nothing else appears on the cover, 
a narrow fitted-in gold line might be permissible near the 
edges. As a matter of fact, simplicity is to be commended 
and can be obtained by using cloth of coarse texture, with 
a well-set and printed paper label pasted near the top of 
the backbone. Nothing can be said against the cover- 
designs in color now so prevalent. As a rule they serve to 
supplement the title as well as attract the eye by their com- 
position and color-schemes. 

Color impressions are made on cloth covers much the 
same as in printing, except that the inks are made stiff and 
contain more driers. They are classed as “Book Binders’ 
Inks,” and so labeled on the cans. It is best to blind in the 
impression before applying the ink, and then it may be 
necessary to run in the color twice in order to make it cover 
evenly. White can not be run with ink; therefore a foil or 
color leaf is used. Foils come in sizes of 5 by 18, and are 
made in all colors. If black or dark-colored cloth is used, 
it might be difficult to get satisfactory results from inks; 
hence these foils are more certain. The application of foils 
is accomplished with sizing and heat, the same as for metal. 
If the covers have not dried out too hard, sizing will not 
be necessary. 

When ink is to be used in connection with metal or foil, 
the metal should be stamped first and the ink last. The 
best result is obtained when stamping twice for ink impres- 
sions, distributing the ink sparingly. If much ink is used, 
it will squeeze out around the edges and destroy the finer 
details of the design. 

When mixing two or more colors it should be remem- 
bered that the lightest color of the combination is the base 
wherein the darker should be mixed. It takes very little 
of a dark color to change a light one, but it takes a great 
deal of a light color to change a dark one. As a guide for 
mixing the following tints, the principal color will be named 
first and the others will follow in the order in which they 
should be added, according to their importance in the com- 
bination: 

Claret — Red, amber, and black. 

Copper — Red, yellow, and black. 

Chestnut — Red, black, and yellow. 

Freestone — Red, black, yellow, and white. 

Violet — Red, blue, and white. 
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Purple — Violet, with more red and white. 
Buff — White, yellow, and red. 

Drab — White, yellow, red, and black. 
Pearl — White, black, and blue. 

Olive — Yellow, blue, black, and white. 
Orange — Yellow and red. 


STAMPING LABELS. 


Lawbook titles are usually run from brass stamps, of 
which there may be one or two in duplicate, or even more if 
the run justifies the making of extra electrotypes from the 
original brass. However, there are always an upper and 
lower title which can be stamped at the same time, even in 
shert runs. These are set into the machine side to side, not 
one under the other, because the top title usually is on red 
leather, whereas the lower one is on black. Whether there 
is one of each stamp or more, the leather to be stamped can 
be cut twice the length and in strips of a little more than 
the proper width, in order to allow a machine trimming of 
the end after being stamped. These strips have to be 
mounted on strawboards, cut to one size and squared in the 
cutting machine. The leather strips are pasted across 
each end and laid on the board, even at the top and right 
side, each board being wide enough for two strips, one red 
and one black. When ready to run, the two are sized over 
in sufficient numbers to keep ahead of the layers. The gold 
is laid on to cover the two strips all over. The gages in the 
machine should be set so that the stamps will strike the 
lower half of the strips. An underlay having a board strip 
glued across to serve for the top impressions is then fas- 
tened to the bed. When feeding, the strawboard, on which 
the title-strips are mounted, is pushed against the side 
gage and the auxiliary head gage on the underlay. For the 
next impression, the board is moved back over the auxiliary 
and pushed against the back gage of the machine. The 
strips of title skiver should be long enough to permit the 
tipped ends to be cut off when stamped. 


EMBOSSING. 


This differs from stamping in the making of the dies. 
To emboss, the design or lettering must be cut in or sunk 
into the plate, and from this plate a counter must be made. 
The brass plate should be fastened in the machine in the 
same manner as for stamping. A piece of tarboard not 
thicker than a No. 35 and a little larger than the pieces 
that are to be embossed is cut for an underlay. The coun- 
ter is then built upon the tarboard, either from thick blot- 
ting paper or heavy, rough cover-stock or composition. 
Sometimes a combination of these methods is necessary, if 
the die plate is cut in very deep. The first layer of stock is 
glued on both sides and laid on the board, the succeeding 
layers working up better if pasted. When layers enough 
to fill up the die under pressure have been placed, a piece 
of oiled thin board paper is placed on top and the bed moved 
up tight against the plate and left to harden, which will 
not take long, as the heat must.be turned on. If the coun- 
ter is not high enough when a trial impression is taken 
over it, the oiled paper can be pulled off and a layer of glue 
in which plaster has been mixed can be spread over the 
whole and another piece of oiled paper laid over that, and 
the bed again run up hard against the plate. When this is 
baked, an impression should be taken as before. This will 
show where it is necessary to pare down edges of the coun- 
ter; or, if there are any low spots, these can be brought 
up by pasting pieces of paper on the back of the underlay; 
first small ones, then as the impressions even up, larger 
pieces may be glued on over the small ones until the impres- 
sion becomes uniform. Sometimes the back of the board 


may be pared down to lower some particularly high place 
on the surface. If the plate has any deep, fine lines, it is 
probable that these lines will be cut in if the stock is thick 
or hard. Fine sandpaper will sometimes aid when rubbed 
over the lines of the counter. If this is not sufficient, the 
back of the underlay must be pared. Several sheets must 
be struck off and held up in front of strong light to see if 
any perforations are visible. 

After the counter has been made to work satisfactorily, 
the underlay board should be tipped down on the bed of the 
machine with fish-glue. It must not be glued all over, 
because then it will soon warp up off the bed and become 
useless. 

Satisfactory counters for short runs can be made 
quickly from two or three thicknesses of heavy blotting- 
paper, glued on both sides, or even from the composition 
alone. 














“LL LICK THAT KID YET! ” 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 





NEW GERMAN MECHANICAL PULP. 


It is reported that trials are now being made in Ger- 
many for producing a mechanical pulp by a process entirely 
different from that consisting of the defibration of wood by 
the action of stones. The wood, after being reduced into 
small fragments, would be subjected to a sort of crushing, 
the product being at least equal in quality to ordinary 
mechanical pulp. The great advantage of the new process 
would be, it is claimed, to double the present output per 
twenty-four hours with a given degree of power. It is 
added that the results of the trials made have been such as 
to lead to the decision to construct an experiment plant for 
the purpose of making further tests on a large scale.— The 
Paper Miil. 
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CHICAGO MASTER BINDERS AND RULERS’ CLUB 
OUTING A GREAT SUCCESS. 

The third annual outing of the Master Binders and 
Rulers’ Club was held at Delavan Lake, Wisconsin, covering 
in all a period of three days, July 21-22-23. The majority 
of the members were out early the 21st, others followed on 
the 22d; all, however, enjoyed themselves from start until 
the last hour of the homeward trip. 

Thanks to the Outing Committee. It was agreed that 
they discovered and secured the most desirable spot for the 
purpose in the country —a point slightly extending into 
the lake. The hotel and cottages were surrounded with a 
spacious green lawn, which again was studded here and 








Cc. J. FARWELL, 
President, Chicago Master Binders and Rulers’ Club. 


there with massive oaks and maples and pretty vine-covered 
arches near the water’s edge. 

The view across the silvery lake, with many white sails 
and other boats gliding across, was perfectly inspiring to 
the stern business men, who for a few days had left their 
places of toil and worry to breathe the fresh country air; 
to join hands with their daily competitors in merriment 
and out-of-door sport. 

It was on the above-described spot that the so-called 
indoor baseball was played. This game was beyond doubt 
the greatest success of the outing, for all took part at some 
time or other, each standing an equal chance of getting at 
the bat in their turn. The liveliness and hilarity that this 
game created among these otherwise sober men of business 
can not here be described. 

P. J. Mortell easily captured the honors as the come- 
dian of the day, causing side-splitting laughter with his 
antics and witty remarks. Agreeable variation in amuse- 
ment was had by boating, bathing and full-party launch 
rides. It was a picturesque water party, with President 
Farwell directing the course at the bow of the boat. 

Here Fred Laukert excelled by leading in song. New 
and old melodies were sung in hearty harmony, which rang 
clear and far across the water and surrounding country. 
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Long will the inhabitants of Delavan Lake shores remem- 
ber the day when the Master Binders and Rulers’ Club, of 
Chicago, held its outing there. 

Fishing was not a success. No one had any luck, no 
doubt due to the impatience caused by the good time to be 
had. The most interesting part of all the fishing was when 
C. P. Weil was led away by the game warden because he 
could not at once produce his license. He did not get out of 
the sight of the crowd, however, before he located it in the 
deep corner of his trouser pocket. Proudly producing the 
license and flaring it in the eyes of the warden, he was 
allowed to return to his companions, who started a general 
rejoicing over his triumphant return, thus enlivening the 
merriment, which for a moment had been threatened with a 
dark cloud of disappointment for one of the members. 

The good time continued even on the tally-ho to the sta- 
tion, where “ Pony-boy ” made the hit, firing up the horses 
with the hearty “ giddy-yap,” “ giddy-yap,” which was 
sung over and over, until the pleadings of the driver to 
give his arms a rest changed the tune to “ Farewell.” 

The Master Binders and Rulers of Chicago are not 
unmindful of their neighbors. Being in Wisconsin, natu- 
rally the conversation drifted to their neighbors in Mil- 
waukee. Why could we not hold our outing together? 

They did not stop at that, for plans are now on foot to 
invite the Master Binders and Rulers from all over the 
country to take their vacation at Delavan Lake, or some 
other suitable spot, and thus have one grand getting- 
together of the masters interested in the furtherance of 
their particular trade. Friends, let us hear from you. 
Address: The Master Binders and Rulers’ Club, 117 North 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. 














TREED! 





HELPED TO REMEMBER. 

A colored preacher was vehemently denouncing the sins 
of his congregation. “ Bred’ern an’ sistern, Ah warns yo’ 
against de heinous sin o’ shootin’ craps! Ah charges yo’ 
against de brack rascality o’ liften pullets! But, above all 
else, breddern and sistern, Ah demonishes yo’ at dis hyer 
season aginst de crime o’ melon stealin’! ” 

A brother in a back seat made an odd sound with his 
lips, rose and snapped his fingers. Then he sat down again 
with an abashed look. 

“ Whuffo, mah frien’,” said the preacher sternly, “ does 
yo’ r’ar up an’ snap yo’ fingahs when Ah speaks o’ melon 
stealin ’?” 

“ Yo’ jes reminds me, pahson,” the man in the back seat 
answered meekly, “ wha’ Ah lef’ mah knife.” — San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 
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THE ‘* COMPOSING-ROOM EXPERT.”’ 


BY C. A. HARTMAN, 


yf NEW child has been born to the printing 

industry in these days of specialization. 

The child is a “new occupation,” and it 

has been christened ‘“ Composing-room 

Expert.” It is a safe prediction that not 

many similar situations will be created 

for some time at least; therefore all the 

little boys and young men in the trade 

may as well hold their ambitions in check for a while, 
remembering that every one can not be an Abe Lincoln. 

This new “ job ”’ is an experiment, as yet, on the part of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, which has notified 
users of its machines throughout the East that, if they so 
desire, an expert from the company will call upon and 
advise with them as to matters and things in connection 
with the Linotype — increased product, more economical 
operation, etc. This expert is not supposed to make sales 
or to install new machinery, neither does he make repairs. 
“He toils not, neither does he spin,’ as one facetious 
printer in New York city recently remarked. 

Much interest would naturally attach to the personality 
of the individual selected to fill a situation of this sort, and 
in designating Mr. Hugh C. Curry as the pioneer in this 
new line of specialists the company has picked a man who 
is not only well known to printers throughout the United 
States, but whose record as a foreman leaves nothing fur- 
ther to be said as to his ability to secure for the proprietor 
of a printing-office the very last penny of profit possible to 
extract from a plant’s mechanical equipment. 

Mr. Curry’s career of many years in the printing busi- 
ness has been eventful and interesting. When thirteen 
years of age he was an apprentice on the old Montour 
American, of Danville, Montour county, Pennsylvania. 
When he was seventeen years old he was foreman of the 
plant, remaining foreman for one year. He went West, 
working six months in St. Louis, and then back to Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania, where he worked a year at the machin- 
ist’s trade. 

At the age of nineteen years he went to Philadelphia, 
working for six months on the Transcript. His next move 
was to Cleveland, where he worked for one year on the 
Herald. Moving again, Kalamazoo, Chicago and Sioux 
City were the scenes of short visits; then St. Paul, where 
he worked four years. Moving eastward, he spent some 
time in Philadelphia, working on the Record and the Public 
Ledger. 

Twenty-seven years ago Mr. Curry came to New York, 
working for two years on the World. Transferring the 
scene of his activities to Brooklyn, he started in on the 
Brooklyn Citizen in the earlier days of its existence. Here 
he held the positions of ringman, copycutter, make-up and 
foreman. Always progressive, and anxious to have the 
most up-to-date equipment of labor-saving machinery in 
the market, he fought hard for the installation of the lino- 
type machines in the Citizen office. The business manage- 
ment bitterly opposed the move, and finally, in desperation, 
he made a proposition to the effect that if the machines did 
not save at least $250 per week on the pay-roll for four 
weeks he would forfeit a month’s salary. A counter sug- 
gestion was made him by the management, that if he did 
save $250 per week for four weeks, the office would make 
him a present of $250. The machines were installed and 
at the end of the fourth week the pay-roll showed a decrease 
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of $350 weekly instead of $250. The management paid 
Curry the $250! 

After three years as foreman of the Citizen, Mr. Curry 
was made foreman of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, which 
position he resigned May 19, last. Upon assuming charge 
of the Hagle’s composing-room, his genius for organization 
and reorganization at once asserted itself. Twenty-three 
linotype machines were then in use, and in addition a large 
force of hand compositors was employed, but within three 
days after the new foreman’s advent, every line of copy 
was being set on the machines and the composing-room 
expense materially reduced. 

Acting upon Mr. Curry’s recommendations, the man- 
agement of the Eagle has, from time to time, installed the 
very latest composing-room material and machinery, with 
every labor-saving attachment. To-day, practically all of 
the advertising matter, as well as the ordinary reading 
matter in the paper, is set on the machines, the entire out- 
put, amounting to from twenty-six to thirty pages daily 
and a Sunday edition of sixty-four pages, being produced 
by a force of about eighty men — men, however, whose 
mental equipment is far above the average of the craft. 

The composing-room of the Eagle represents an invest- 
ment of about $250,000 and it is one of the show places of 
New York newspaperdom. It is visited almost daily by 
newspaper men and printers from all parts of the United 
States and foreign countries. 

This sketch would hardly be complete without some men- 
tion being made of the social side of Mr. Curry. He is a 
member of New York Typographical Union, No. 6 (Big 
Six); Covenant Lodge No. 758, F. & A. M.; Nassau R. A. 
Chapter No. 109; Damascus Commandery No. 58, Knights 
Templar, and Kismet Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine. He is also a member of the Hanson 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church, of Brooklyn. Before 
the consolidation of Brooklyn Typographical Union, No. 98, 
with Big Six, of New York city, Mr. Curry had been very 
active in the affairs of No. 98, filling the offices of presi- 
dent, secretary, member of the executive board, delegate to 
the Central Labor Union, and delegate to the Boston con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union. 

For relaxation, Curry goes fishing, and fresh-water fish- 
ing is his hobby. He is not only an authority on the sport, 
but is the author of several articles, most of them in a 
humorous vein, that deal with the finny tribe. One of the 
latest from his pen carries the euphonious title of “ Bugs 
Is Bugs.” 

It is safe to predict that Mr. Curry will always “ make 
good” in the printing business, whether it be as expert, 
foreman or superintendent, for he possesses that inde- 
scribable something that gets results at a minimum cost, a 
faculty that always finds a ready market and sells at a 
good figure. 





VOICES FROM THE RANKS. 


“‘ What ails the bosses, anyhow? ” 
Says Michael J. M’Quade. 
“What do they want at all, at all, 
In makin’ this parade? ” 

“Sure they’re busy organizin’ 
In a manner most surprisin’. 
Don’t you see them advertisin’? ”’ 
Says Patrick T. McDade. 
“Then why don’t they go to it?” 
Says Michael J. M’Quade. 
“They take a rag and chew it 
While they’re losin’ all their suet 
Because they are afraid.’ 
— Old Comp. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
part t. Our technical ch laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 








Transferring Prints to Wood. 

J. W. Smith, New York, writes: “About fifteen years 
ago you printed a way of transferring old wood-engraving 
prints to wood so that they could be recut. I have used it 
many times since. It was to wet the back of the print with 
strong soapy water containing a little turps, and while 
damp burnish it onto the wood block that has been pre- 
pared with a little gelatin and whiting. Recently having to 
recut a whole catalogue, the cuts of which had been lost in 
a fire, I used this method. Brush over the whitened block 
a little thin transparent shellac in grain alcohol. Bring 
the print in contact with the shellac immediately, and with 
blotter next to the print put it under heavy pressure. In 
about five minutes you can wet the back of the paper print 
and rub all the damp paper away with a soft rubber, or 
your finger, leaving the ink of the old print stuck to the 
shellac, which does not interfere with the graver.” 


Eyes Injured by Ultra-violet Light. 

“ Night Worker,” Chicago, writes: ‘“ Since I have been 
working on the night shift, I find my eyes are going back 
on me. I write to know if you hear of others working with 
are lights having the same trouble? If so, I am going to 
give up my job.” 

Answer.— The writer injured his own eyes irreparably 
by working for four years at night in a room with enclosed 
are lights. These lamps were the first of the enclosed arc 
type introduced and were a great improvement, on account 
of the ultra-violet rays they produced, but it was not 
known at that time that they were so injurious to eye- 
sight. Prof. F. Terrien, of the University of Paris, says 
that these injurious ultra-violet rays can be completely 
shut out by adding a solution of esculin to a five per cent 
gelatin solution; coat glass with it, and when it is dry 
cover it with another glass. An optician could easily make 
this esculin-coated glass into goggles and thus protect one 
of the greatest blessings in this world — good eyesight. 


Answers to a Few Correspondents. 


“Publisher,” New York: The only newspapers using 
rotary photogravure, that we know of, are in Germany. 
They are, Freiburger Zeitung, Hamburger Fredenblatt and 
the Frankfurter Zeitung. How they do it has been de- 
scribed in this department within the last three years. 
“Inventor,” Utica, New York: As to the number of photo- 
engraving plants in the United States the writer has the 
addresses of 542 plants, which may be said to include all of 
them. One hundred and twenty-six of these plants are on 
newspapers. In Great Britain there are about three hun- 
dred engraving plants, so you should protect your inven- 
tion there. “ Querist,” Chicago: If there is a book adver- 
tised as “A Simplified Process for Half-tone Work ” we do 
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not know of it. “ Etcher,” New York: The deposit of 
oxid of copper which you remove from the tank of the Axel 
Holstrom etching machine each month can be sold to a 
refiner for the copper it contains. S. Van C., Boston: Yes, 
there are many colloid substances besides glue, albumen, 
gelatin and gum arabic that you can use in enamel. Nor- 
gine, a new gelatin made from seaweed in Norway, is one of 
the latest colloids so used. 


Hydrometer for Testing Silver Bath. 

The writer recently was called in to a darkroom, in 
Pittsburgh, to determine if possible what was the matter 
with a photographer’s chemicals; as he could not get as 
dense negatives as the other photographers, though he was 
using the same collodion, bath and developer as they were. 
The cause of the trouble was found accidentally, and 
stating it here may save others much worry and loss of 
time. 

Each photographer in this shop made up his own collo- 
dion, but when one had trouble he interchanged collodion to 














THE PIPE LINE. 


see if it were at fault. The same procedure was followed 
with developer, and other solutions. I had tested the silver 
bath and found it about 38°, when, in washing out the 
hydrometer, I tested the water with which the glass holder 
was filled. I found the water registered over 12°, when it 
should have been 0. Each photographer had his own 
hydrometer, or argentometer, as it is called. The one 
in trouble had never questioned the reading of his argen- 
tometer, so that when he made up a bath to register 40° it 
was really only 28°, and consequently he had weak nega- 
tives. The paper scale in the argentometer tube had evi- 
dently slipped out of its original place. To find the precise 
number of grains of silver in a solution the following is 
the better method: Take 35 grains of dry table salt and 
dissolve in 1 ounce of water. With a solution dropper, like 
a fountain-pen filler, drop 100 drops of silver solution into 
a glass and then drop into this some of the salt solution, 
slowly, counting the drops until it reaches the point where 
no more chlorid of silver precipitate is formed. The num- 
ber of drops of salt solution which have been added to the 
silver solution at this point are exactly equal to the num- 
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ber of grains of silver nitrate in each ounce of the solution. 
By adding 40 grains of nitrate of silver to each ounce of 
distilled water a new argentometer can be tested for 
accuracy. 


Every Processworker Should Know. 


Mr. William Gamble has gathered in Process Work 
some things worth knowing. Among them are condensed the 
following: 

A piece of rag wound around the nozzle of a water-tap, 
so as to lengthen it a few inches, will prevent splashing. 

Black spots on negatives are sometimes traceable to 
metallic particles in the water. A bag made of two or three 
thicknesses of flannel over the nozzle of the tap will pre- 
vent this. 

Though photoengravers’ chemicals are not all sensitive 
to light, they keep much better in the dark. A cupboard in 
the darkroom is the best protection. 

To prevent the drip which runs down a bottle from dam- 
aging the label, wind a strip of blotter around the neck and 
hold it there with a rubber band. 

Fabrics may be made inflammable by soaking in a solu- 
tion of one-quarter pound ammonium phosphate and one- 
half pound ammonium chlorid in three pints of water. Dry 
the material. 

A solution of ten grains of potassium permanganate 
in a pint of water, with a dram of strong sulphuric acid 
added, will remove silver stains from the hands if applied 
promptly. The result is better if the hands are first well 
washed with hot water and soap. 

On no account should an oil painting be fastened upside 




















SUPPRESSED ! 


down in front of the camera for copying, as the lighting of 
the picture will be different from that intended by the 
artist. The light generally falls on the canvas from the 
left and always more or less above. ' 


Half-tone from a Wood Engraver’s Viewpoint. 


Henry Wolf, one of the last of the great American wood 
engravers, has been noticed frequently in this department. 
His portrait, a splendid example of his work, together 
with an appreciation of it, was printed in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for February, 1906, pages 723-726. It is interest- 
ing to read what he thinks of our work. In a recent pub- 
lication he writes: 

“A half-tone reproduction is monotonous, dead and flat. 
It is the product of the machine and chemicals. There is 
no technic. Everything looks alike. The texture of the 
sky is the same as that of the trees, rocks, water, cloth, 
metal, flesh. The half-tone has to be printed on a chem- 
ically prepared paper, highly glazed, that will not stand 
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the test of time. A wood engraving can be made to print 
on any kind of paper.” 

And then Mr. Wolf proceeds to show off the delicacy of 
his own engravings, that accompany the article, by having 
them printed on the highest-glazed, chemically prepared, 
enamel stock to be found. For Mr. Wolf’s information it 
might be said here that half-tones are printed on “any old 
paper.” Hennegan & Co., of Cincinnati, and others have 
for years been printing theatrical posters from half-tone 
plates in place of the crude old poster printed from wood 
blocks. When Mr. Wolf reads his daily paper he finds 
half-tones stereotyped and printed at incredible speed on 
paper-stock unfit for any woodcut, and with excellent group 
portraits of people that no wood engraver could equal no 
matter how skilful he might be. There is plenty of well- 
deserved laudation printed about the skilled wood engraver, 
but equal praise should be given to the artist-photoengraver, 
all the art critics of the country to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Zinc-etching Bath Containing Potash. 

J. O. Beirne asks for a clean, sharp etching bath for 
zinc, which etches straight down without undercutting or 
raggedness. He has heard there is such a bath, containing 
potash, for fine work, where quality is the chief considera- 
tion. His query is in Process Work, and the following is 
the valuable portion of the replies: 

For fine work of the best quality there is no need to 
depart from the old nitric-acid bath, and work etched in a 
bath commencing at 1 in 30, and never made stronger than 
1 in 20, will work as clean and sharp as any complicated 
formula ever invented. There is a method of introducing 
potash into an etching bath, and here are some considera- 
tions concerning its use. A good formula is as follows: 


Pure hydrochloric acid 
Water 


These quantities need not be strictly adhered to, as this 
bath works very slowly; a plate would take several hours 
to etch what one would call a fair depth. The chlorate of 
potash acts as a restrainer to the acid and the plates etched 
by this method are certainly very sharp and smooth, but 
remember that the acid acting on the zinc is giving off 
hydrogen gas, and it is well not to inhale this if possible to 
avoid it. The introduction of chlorate of potash to a nitric- 
acid bath should never be attempted, as it forms a most 
explosive compound. 

I believe the best thing to do is to work with one acid 
only, and that nitric acid; find out what it is capable of 
doing under different conditions by etching a few pieces of 
zine in baths of varying strengths. 


Rotary Photogravure and Its Inventor. 


So many patents are being issued in different countries 
for improvements in rotary photogravure that it is evi- 
dent inventors foresee a future for this most valuable 
method of producing most beautiful illustrations. The 
work of Mr. Saalsburg and Doctor Mertens has been told 
here, but who really is the pioneer in this method of photo- 
mechanical printing is worth knowing at this time. 

On May 31 last, Karl Klic celebrated his seventieth 
birthday, and Process Work, in relating some of his achieve- 
ments, says: Klic was one of the first to etch direct on metal 
cylinders, and so made the rotary intaglio printing-process 
practicable. Klic was born at Arnau, in Bohemia, and 
studied at the Prague Academy of Painting. His father, a 
chemist, established him in a photographic studio at Brunn. 
In 1867 he went to Pesth as a designer, and later to Vienna, 
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where he practiced a process of intaglio etching on zinc. 
About 1873 he experimented with zinc intaglio printing, and 
about 1875 he undertook photogravure. He used an aqua- 
tint grain with a carbon image. He described his method 
in 1879. Victor Angerer secured the process from him and 
practiced it on a large scale in Vienna. Blechinger, Anger- 
er’s son-in-law, a painter and copper etcher, improved the 
process, and in 1893 introduced photogravures in color into 
Austria. Klic went to England late in the nineties and 
worked in great secrecy the rotary-photogravure process, 
which has become so successful under the name of the Rem- 
brandt process. And it was the results thus shown that 
stimulated others to the rotary photogravure accomplish- 
ments of to-day. , 


Developing Wet-plate Negatives Properly. 
James Breslin, a half-tone operator, is one of the experts 
the American Press Association has gathered into its 
engraving department in New York. He is one of the 
genuine “ old-timers ” who worked with Moss, over a quar- 
ter of a century ago. He is mentioned here because he can 
develop a negative more nearly perfect than any operator 
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without allowing a drop to be lost, and Mr. Breslin is one 


of the few who can do it. Practice it, reader, and save 
money, besides securing stronger negatives. 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


THE GREAT PRINTING-HOUSE FEUD. 


BY H. A. WATERHOUSE. 


ANTED —A superintendent, who must be 
able to keep down the feud between the 
composing-room and the pressroom.” 
When a certain Roycrofter took his pen 
in hand and wrote the above want adver- 
tisement for the April INLAND PRINTER, 
S he wrote more than a want advertisement. 
He wrote himself down a judge of print- 
ing-house bosses. In a dozen words he pointed out the 
grit which is wearing every print-shop’s cogs and at the 
same time he formulated the one permanent and effective 
means of removing it — capable management. 

Slug Six was telling, the other night, about drifting 
into a one-man shop out in the mountains of Montana, 

















GOO-GOO EYES. 


the writer has seen in late years. This is a most important 
matter, and the modest Mr. Breslin will pardon the use of 
his name in this connection. 

We old-timers, like Breslin, who began as ferrotypers, 
or “ tintypers,” were trained, when flowing the developer 
on the ferrotype, to see that we did not allow a drop, if pos- 
sible, of the developer to run off the plate. This was neces- 
sary to get strong ferrotypes. It is equally necessary in 
making line and half-tone negatives, and yet how few prac- 
tice it. 

If a photographer will, after taking a wet plate from 
the silver bath, wash off the free silver solution that 
remains on its surface, by holding it under the tap for a 
moment, and then expose it in the camera and try to develop 
it, he will find but a faint image. This is just what hap- 
pens when the developer is dashed over the plate and 
allowed to run off on the opposite edge. It washes away 
the free silver solution that is necessary to the development 
of a strong image. The best wet-plate photographer is the 
one who can flow the developer over the sensitized plate 


where the publishing of mining claims at $1 a line in a 
pocket-handkerchief weekly was the sole excuse for a 
printing-plant being there at all. When he entered the 
shack, the hand-pressman was communing with himself 
violently. 

“ What’s up, partner? ” asked Slug Six. 

“Hell’s up! That’s what!” growled the pressman. 
“Here is a whole form off its feet. Not a line justified. 
Every piece of furniture in the chase is binding and not 
a single quoin has a bearing on any letter. If some of 
those putty-fingered comps. had to do the presswork they 
would at least learn to set a stick as wide as the leads.” 

“Where is he? ” 

“ Who?” , 

“The putty-fingered comp.” 

“How many hands do you think we run in this one- 
horse joint? I am the comp. But what I said goes, all 
the same. I never yet saw one who could lock a form 
straighter than a fish-worm.” 


The language was not unique. Its fellow is to be met 
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with in every printing-place from Medicine Hat to 
Tchoupitoulas street, excepting in those few places where 
a Roycrofter paragon is installed, jollying the stone-man 
and impressing upon the pressman by example the truth 
of the old adage that “a soft answer turneth away rats.” 

The total depravity of inanimate things which causes 
sorts to hide at the busiest moment, which pulls the wrong 
slug-line in making a correction, which causes spaces to 
work up, stock to buckle, and ink to offset, makes the aver- 
age printing-office at the best a breeder of friction. The 
man who can cool the bearings at critical moments and 
convince the compositor that the pressman is not altogether 
at fault, as the form was not quite keyed up to concert 
pitch, or show the pressman that faulty underlays caused 
a cut to rock, and, hence, spaces to rise, without losing his 
temper in the operation, is almost a negligible quantity. 
When he is located, however, he is a Manager with a 
cap M. 

System alone is the buffer which can bring the press 
and comp. wheels to move smoothly together. Wherever 
the layman looker-on sees evidence of rush in a printing 
house, the expert knows that there is friction and spoilage. 
I have seen a proprietor walk into his workroom, where 
every man was sprinting about on invisible roller-skates, 
where the foreman was answering four different ques- 
tions while he inspected a job proof at the same time; 
where there was as much indiscriminate racing and chasing 
as Canoby Lea ever saw, and have heard his pleased com- 
ment: “Fine! Fine! Every man hard at it, hammer and 
tongs.” There was a fat feud between the two clans in 
that office. When a form of slugs worked off its feet the 
pressman made no attempt to remedy the trouble. “ Let 
the blame comp. fix it,” was his comment. When color- 
forms were locked the stone-man locked them without 
troubling himself to place the marginal spaces so that the 
plates could be moved with little effort. Confusion had 
frayed the edges of every man’s temper. 

The quiet place where the foreman has time to smile 
and to look about him, where every motion of every man 
spells confidence, is the feud-killer and the money-maker. 
The celerity of the man who takes time to study each 
motion is the winner. Mercury’s winged heels are out of 
place in the printing-office. They are certain to kick some- 
thing over and to make more pi than profit for the boss. 
A series of job-tickets telling its story so completely that 
not a question need be asked from the time the copy leaves 
the front office until the finished work is shipped may be 
reckoned a necessity. 

Mechanical friction usually implies fault; but in the 
present state of human fallibility fault does not neces- 
sarily mean that the obvious culprit is to be blamed. Some- 
times tools and materials are not calculated properly to do 
the work for which they are designed. A _ loose-fitting 
cross-bar often disturbs the serenity of a whole pressroom 
and calls down maledictions upon the head of the stone- 
man who locked the form, when it is quite possible that 
short-sighted economy on the manager’s part compelled 
the use of that particular chase. A loose bar will inevi- 
tably cause spaces and quads to work up, and the only 
resource is to remove it after the form is on press and 
substitute a temporary bar of wood furniture, or to lap 
the bar with nonpareil reglet and nail it down. Curses 
never yet held a space in place. 

On the other hand, the compositor who is called to the 
press four times in as many half hours to register a ruled 
job which persists in running in and out, is pretty sure to 
return a faulty diagnosis when he blames the feeder or 
metaphorically kicks the pressman’s shins. The proba- 


bility is that the ruler’s lifts have become disarranged in 
the cutting-room and the stock has been cut to different 
guides. 

Watching these various points, anticipating snarls and 
smoothing them out before they occur, is one of the ways 
in which the competent manager keeps down the feud. 
Another way is in studying his men’s qualifications to the 
end of busying each man on the class of work best suited 
to his education and temperament. One man is at his best 
on making ready fine-screen half-tones; another in judg- 
ing the value of tints in colorwork; another has a mathe- 
matical mind and can follow a long run of numbering- 
machine changes without errors or jumps. Where con- 
ditions permit, the placidity of these men’s minds will be 
conserved by giving them the class of work on which they 
make the best progress. 

A manager soon becomes known at his true value in 
the workshop, and the men will heed suggestions from one 
who has been tried which they would scorn to notice had 
his caliber not been proven. 

“Tt looks like rain, to-night, Charley,” a competent 
superintendent remarked at quitting time one day after a 
long dry spell; “better date all the lifts on that yellow 
run and keep them dated right through to the end of the 
job. It won’t cost anything, and, as I am doubtful about 
the seasoning of that stock anyhow, it is pretty sure to 
save trouble.” 

And it did save trouble. The work was a long run of 
three-color plates on 25 by 38 enameled stock, and when 
the second color was put on it was found that the shrink- 
age varied with each day’s run. Had the lifts been bulked, 
keeping a register would have also kept the pressman con- 
stantly “in the air.” As it was, each new date furnished 
the guide for an adjustment of register. 

The fact is, neither the compositor nor the pressman 
is unduly fractious. Neither means to carry a chip on 
his shoulder, and the manager who holds out a sensible 
olive branch will find it accepted for all it is worth. I 
have seen a notoriously intractable man, whose bristles 
were always ready to rise, tamed so that he would eat out 
of the hand of the diplomatic manager when that function- 
ary cured the slug and column-rule evil, known in every 
pressroom, by buying a set of modern column rules slightly 
tapering from base to crown, so that they firmly gripped 
the tapering edges of the slugs. In another case a roll of 
rubber tape accomplished the same office. The matter was 
execrably spaced, and the rubber leads, placed along the 
length of the page, upon being locked, swelled and “ gave,” 
accommodating the inequalities of the justification, to the 
end that the run was finished without trouble. 


FIELDING AND HIS PUBLISHER. 


In the Huth collection of autograph letters being pre- 
pared for sale by auction in the middle of the month is the 
original agreement between Fielding and Andrew Miller 
for the publication of “Tom Jones.” It bears date March 
25, 1749, and in consideration of payment of the sum of 
£600 absolutely makes over the copyright to the publisher. 

The work is described as “a certain book printed in six 
volumes, known and called by the name and title of the 
‘History of Tom Jones —a Foundling,’ written by me, the 
said Henry Fielding.” An autograph receipt for the money 
shows that it was paid on June 11, 1748, nine months before 
legal transfer was made. The novelist’s-need of cash is 
indicated in a letter bearing his picturesque but illegible 
signature, dated July 9, 1738.— Westminster Gazette. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
~ SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 


NO, XVI. ANDREWS. 


Color Matching. 


N the July, 1910, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER I described the equipment neces- 
sary to do accurate color-mixing in the 
average pressroom, but did not take up 
the question of how many colors it is 
advisable to carry in stock. Many print- 
ers buy a pound or so of every color 
shown by the inkman without regard as 
to how and when they may use them. The result is that 
the ink shelf shows more variety than usefulness. Each 
printer must lay in a supply according to his own needs, 
and it is impossible to outline one list to fit many cases. 
If your work is of high grade on enamel and bond paper, 
it follows that you must have a heavy, high-grade half- 
tone black for enamel paper and also a softer half-tone 
black to use in reducing, if the heavier one picks the stock. 
Then, too, a brilliant light red is necessary to use for deco- 
ration or initial letters on enamel papers. This red should 
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components. This is due, as explained before, to the fact 
that no pigment reflects the rays of its own hue alone, but 
many others, and when these “ stray ” rays are mixed with 
the “ stray ” rays of the second color, some neutral gray is 
the result. 

In locating the five fundamentals mentioned, among the 
unclassified and unstandardized colors on the market a 
comparison of the old twelve-step sequence with the deci- 
mal circuit will be instructive. If we start with red, yel- 
low, and blue, and by subdividing get red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple, and then add the intermediates, 
the twelve steps will compare with the colors of the deci- 
mal circuit as indicated in Fig. 43. Only a glance is neces- 
sary to show that the twelve-step sequence not only gives 
the wrong complementaries, as explained previously, but 
that there are gaps and inequalities of spacing necessary in 
order to make a given color-name, such as yellow, occur 
over the color it represents, using the decimal circuit as a 
standard. 

Those who doubt may verify the standard for them- 
selves by placing the five hues indicated in Plate II around 
a sphere, and if each color be brought to the same value 
and chroma they produce a neutral gray when the sphere 
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be in middle value. Such a red is known on the market as 
flaming scarlet. For the bond paper you should have a 
heavy job or bond-black and a light or yellow red of the 
same color as the enamel-red, but heavier body —a job 
flaming scarlet. The kind of half-tone work done by the 
printer, or, in other words, his ability to fit the ink to the 
stock after the job is properly made ready, and the proper 
use of the right red, often makes the reputation of the 
printer. In these two inks at least it is advisable to carry 
two bodies in stock. Other colors may be made heavier by 
adding a heavy varnish, and soften by reducing-varnish or 
compound, and the customer will not discriminate so care- 
fully. A few pounds of the high-chroma lake inks should 
also be kept in stock, as well as bronze-red, bronze-blue, 
and vermilion, but in matching colors the most impor- 
tant ten pigments are the fundamentals at their highest 
chromas, shown in Plate II, January number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and these same five colors — red, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple — reduced in chroma until near- 
ing neutralization, and lowered in value, colors similar to 
those shown in the second line from the bottom of Fig. B, 
Plate I, June, 1910, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. With 
these ten colors, and white and black, a very large propor- 
tion of all colors may be obtained quickly and accurately. 
The exceptions are the high-chroma and lake colors, some 
of which are mentioned above, and the high-chroma colors 
lying between the five fundamentals in Plate II. Mixing 
two colors in order to produce a third always lowers the 
chroma of the mixed color below the average chroma of its 
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is rotated. If we select the five colors at a chroma of 50 


and a value of 50, the neutral gray will have a value of 
50; if the colors are selected at a value of 70, the neutral 
gray will have a value of 70, proving without a doubt that 
the hues of the five fundamentals are equidistant from 
each other, or a colored gray would be the result of rota- 
tion. Such spheres have been put on the market by Mr. 
A. H. Munsell for use in schools where, owing to lack of 
apparatus, it would be difficult for the teacher to standard- 
ize her own colors for class demonstration. 

The same experiment may be tried with the twelve-step 
sequence, and the result verifies the inequalities shown in 
Fig. 43; for, instead of a neutral gray, rotation shows an 
excess of yellow-red. 

You will notice that the red in the twelve-step sequence 
is not so near yellow as in the decimal circuit, the yellow 
is a little nearer green. (The yellow of the twelve-step 
sequence actually occurs as indicated by the black arrow- 
head which is connected by dotted lines with the position 
where yellow should fall were the twelve-step circuit cor- 
rect. This same method of indicating the actual position, 
as opposed to the theoretical position, is followed in the 
other colors); the green is yellower than in the decimal 
circuit, the blue more purplish and the purple a trifle 
nearer red. The most marked difference is in the blue, and 
those who have always thought of blue as having a ‘hue 
approximating ultramarine experience a distinct shock 
when shown the blue of the decimal circuit. “It’s blue- 
green and not blue,” is a common remark; but if a true 
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blue-green is placed on one side of it, and blue-purple on 
the other, the correctness of its hue is evident. Moreover, 
the decimal blue, besides fulfilling the requirements for a 
blue exactly midway between green and purple, has the 
greatest possibilities as an artistic color. It is found in 
Oriental rugs, Japanese prints, and other works of art. 
At a recent test made by a large class of art students at 
the University of Chicago, a blue of this hue was almost 
unanimously selected as being the most satisfying of all 
blues. 

With these ten pigments at our command, color-match- 
ing becomes a matter of judging the predominating hue 
of the color we wish to imitate, matching the hue and then 
adjusting the chroma and value of our mixture. To judge 
the predominating hue we must forget such terms as 
brown, russet, buff, citron, sage, slate, plum, etc., and sub- 
stitute for brown, red-gray, yellow-red, gray or yellow- 
gray, as the case may be; buff becomes a yellow-red-gray, 
having a higher value than the red-gray we formerly called 
brown, while sage, slate, and plum become green, blue, and 
purple grays. It is obvious that the color to be matched 
may not fall exactly on one of the five colors we are using 
as a basis, nor yet exactly half-way between any two, but 
if the general hue, for example, is red inclining toward 
yellow rather than purple, by adding yellow to red in small 
proportions we may stop at any point we desire. Let us 
suppose the hue of the unknown to be a hue half-way 
between red and yellow-red, and the strong chroma colors 
we have used in mixing have produced the correct hue but 
have given it too high a chroma. What then? Either we 
must add a small proportion of the complement of this 
color, or mix together a little of the neutralized red and 
yellow (in the same proportion as we used of the high- 
chroma colors), and add this to our formula. The proper 
complement is shown by a glance at the color solid: the 
complement of red is blue-green, that of yellow, blue; so 
that if we are to add the complementary color to our 
formula it consists in a mixture of blue and blue-green. 
But to get just the right amount of each color! There lies 
the difficulty. A trifle too much blue, and we have changed 
the hue of the ink, when it was our intention to lower the 
chroma only. The usefulness of a neutralized color for 
each of the high-chroma fundamentals is evident, for no 
matter how much red-gray we add to red the hue is not 
altered, but proceeds in a straight line toward the neutral 
axis of the color solid. In matching full-strength colors 
the question of value may be left. to the last, as the five 
fundamentals are natural in their respective values and by 
mixture will produce natural values. By natural values I 
mean that the decimal red is what we describe as a full- 
strength red without any admixture of gray. It occurs 
(Plate II) at 40, yellow at 80, green 50, and blue and pur- 
ple at 30. 

Where the unknown is a tint, value should be consid- 
ered first, and the white should be weighed out first. 
Starting the other way often means that by the time you 
have added enough white to get the correct value, you have 
twice as much ink as is necessary for the job. A word 
about chroma, when it comes to mixing: Red and yellow 
in the five fundamentals have chromas of 100 and 90 
respectively, so that in. weighing equal parts you may be 
confident that the hue of the mixture will be about mid- 
way between the two colors. Green has a chroma of 60, 
blue 50, and purple 60; these also may be mixed with each 
other without allowance for inequality of chroma. But 
when yellow and green are used to produce green-yellow, a 
greater weight of green must be used than yellow, in order 
to offset the higher chroma of yellow. The same rule 


applies in mixing red, with a chroma of 100, with purple 
of 60 chroma; purple must be used in the larger quantity 
if we wish to produce a red-purple midway between the two 
colors in hue. 

The color-matcher must learn to see the presence of a 
high-chroma color, or much time will be wasted before he 
finds that he is on the wrong track. Yellow-lake or indian- 
yellow can not be imitated by the fundamental yellow, 
neither will the fundamental red and yellow produce 
persian-orange. Emerald and velvet greens, royal and 
ultramarine blues, royal purples and magenta lakes are 
other examples of colors that can not be imitated by mix- 
ing. You must have each and every one of these colors in 
stock if you are to accurately match a color in which they 
have been used. 

A word about accurate color-matching. This is always 
exceedingly difficult, owing to the difference between the 
stock used for the job and that submitted by the engraver. 
If you are dealing with the engraver direct, insist that he 
pull proofs on the identical stock you have bought for the 
job. Matching an artist’s water-color proof is in many 
cases absolutely impossible, owing to the fact that the 
artist may carry on his color much heavier than you can 
lay it on with a press. In the use of high-chroma colors, 
too, the artist and engraver seem to conspire against the 
printer, often to no purpose, as far as the beauty of the 
design is concerned. What the printer should educate his 
customer to look for in the finished work is not the arbi- 
trary following of an unstandardized and sometimes unde- 
sirable color-scheme, but the beauty of balanced-color rela- 
tions. When you prove the job, show it to the customer 
with an enthusiasm as to your interpretation of the right 
color-scheme, rather than with an apology for not quite 
matching the artist’s or engraver’s proof. Remember that 
the artist and engraver, if asked to duplicate the color- 
scheme without the proof to go by, would produce only 
an approximation of what they formerly considered desir- 
able, if they did not substitute a new color-scheme alto- 
gether. The case is similar to colored etchings. After the 
plate is finished the artist pulls many proofs in different 
color-schemes, and it is hard for him or any one else to 
say which is better. The most he can say is that “ Per- 
sonally, I like this one best of all.” Try then and educate 
your customer to the fact that it is possible for the poor 
printer to produce something better than the proof sub- 
mitted. The only question you should permit him to discuss 
is whether or not your proofs please him, and in producing 
pleasing color-schemes standardized colors such as those 
I have indicated are greatly to be desired as opposed to the 
unstandardized relations of miscellaneous high-chroma pig- 
ments. (To be continued.) 





PRAGMATISM. 

Pragmatism originally meant a consideration of events, 
not philosophically but practically with reference to cause 
and effect. To-day the term is used as the name of a sys- 
tem of philosophy, one of the most widely known advocates 
of which was Professor James, of Harvard. The funda- 
mental principle of the philosophy, and the one which justi- 
fies its name, is that what appears to be truth should be 
judged by its consequences rather than by any dogmatic 
standard or philosophic theory, and that the important 
thing is to recognize truth, not to dissect and analyze it. 
There are many teachers of the philosophy, and they do not 
all agree, either in their methods or conclusions, but the 
definition we have formulated is probably broad enough to 
apply to the philosophy in all its forms.— The Sing-Sing 
(N. Y.) Star of Hope. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


Gardner Teall in New Editorship. 
Gardner Teall, according to recent announcement, has 
assumed the editorship of American Homes and Gardens, 
published by Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


** Heaven’s My Home,”’’ Says Printer. 

“Al” Finley, ex-Confederate soldier, printer, journalist 
and typical tourist of the old school, was haled before the 
police court in Dayton, Ohio, recently on the charge of 
over-“ smiling.” Replying to a question as to where he 
resided, Finley said: “I’m only a temporary sojourner 
here; Heaven’s my home.” 


New Printing Plant at Moline. 


Byron G. Skidmore and A. Hugo Ehlers, the former an 
experienced printer and the latter an expert bookbinder, 
have established a printing plant at Moline, Illinois, under 
the name Standard Printing Company. Both gentlemen 
are favorably known to the business men of the tri-cities, 
and it is predicted that their new venture will prove suc- 
cessful. 


Charles Francis Press Increases Capacity. 


The big New York printing-house of the Charles Fran- 
cis Press has made another large addition to its equipment. 
Recently it purchased from the Phelps Publishing Company 
two large Cottrell Webb perfecting presses, one a ninety- 
six and the other a sixty-four page. A number of new 
Miehles also have been added. This new addition puts the 
Charles Francis concern in the first rank as magazine 
printers. 


Establishes Pension System for Employees. 


The Chicago Tribune has established a pension system 
for its employees. It provides that all who have reached 
sixty years and have been twenty years in the service may, 
at the discretion of the pension board, be retired from 
active service and become eligible to a pension. At the age 
of sixty-five years, employees who have been in the serv- 
ice twenty years or more may be retired at their own 
request. No pension is to exceed $100 a month or be less 
than $18. Employees holding executive positions are ex- 
empt from the maximum age limit. 


Looking up Progressive Methods. 

Having determined to make its printing establishment 
one of the best in the country, and to install the best busi- 
ness methods obtainable, the U. B. Publishing House, of 
Dayton, Ohio, recently sent the superintendents of its 
fourteen different departments into the largest cities for 
study and investigation. Early in August, J. L. Senseney, 
general superintendent, with S. B. Maeder, cashier and 
purchasing agent; Frank W. Blum, superintendent of the 
press department; Henry Sauer, superintendent of the 
bindery, and William F. Langefeld, superintendent of the 
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job composing-room, visited the leading printing-houses of 
Chicago. H. G. Heuman, chief estimator, has visited sev- 
eral cities for the purpose of studying methods of esti- 
mating, to the end that his house may be able practically 
to eliminate guesswork in making contracts. Doctor Funk, 
head of the U. B. concern, has made an extended tour, 
visiting more than a hundred different high-class printeries 
in quest of information that will enable him to improve the 
plant. 
Doom of the ‘Printers’ Towel.”’ 

On August 14, the historic “ printers’ towel,’ about 
which so much has been written, passed out of existence, so 
far as Illinois is concerned. So did a number of other 
kinds of towels, for the new law is no respecter of institu- 
tions, placing a ban on the roller towel wherever used in 
public places, factories or offices. As with the passing of 
the tramp printer, no one will be affected with any lasting 
regret on account of the departure of the “ printers’ towel.” 
It is simply the victim of sanitary progress. Yet it served 
well the jesting writer in the old days, and deserves at least 
the parting blessing, “ May it rest in peace! ” 


Looking Back to the Old Days. 

Augustus L. Roberts, of Washington, D. C., who is 
employed in the Government Printing Office as proofreader, 
is visiting his former home [Rutland]. Mr. Roberts learned 
the typesetter’s trade when a young man, and in the days 
before the advent of the Linotype, when all composition 
was by hand, he was one of the fastest setters in this part 
of the country. He was employed for about thirty years in 
the printing establishment of George A. Tuttle Company, 
of this city, predecessors of the Tuttle Company. At one 
time George A. Tuttle offered a prize of $500 to any person 
in the State who would put up more type than Mr. Roberts 
in a given time, but the offer was never taken.— Rutland 
(Vt.) News. 


Progress Company in Bankruptcy. 

The Progress Company, Chicago, book publishers and 
publishers of the Progress Magazine, went into the hands 
of a receiver on July 25, with liabilities of $300,000. The 
Central Trust Company took charge of the company and 
its plants following the filing of a petition of involuntary 
bankruptcy by creditors in the United States District 
Court, and has temporarily closed down the plant and sus- 
pended the publication of the magazine. Attorney T. W. 
Bull, representing the creditors, stated that the plants of 
the company were subjected to a mortgage of $100,000, and 
he believed the unincumbered assets would amount to 
$100,000. The officers of the Progress Company are Chris- 
tian D. Larson, president, and Henry B. Wolrath, secretary. 


Hoe Strike Settled. 


The big press manufacturers — R. Hoe & Co., of New 
York — have resumed full operations in their manufactur- 
ing departments, the strike of machinists having been ter- 
minated by the acceptance on the part of the men of the 
company’s plan to inaugurate the eight-hour day gradu- 
ally, so that contracts made under the nine-hour day would 
not be affected. While there are persistent reports that the 
company is to move its plant to another city, there is no 
authority for this statement. With the immense business 
of the Hoe concern, it is possible that the present plant is 
inadequate in one or two particulars. It is said that the 
greatest lack is a spur track of some railroad extending 
right to the door. However, even if the company found a 
more suitable location it would take two or three years in 
which to construct new shops. 
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Sanitary Paper Towels. 


On the first day that the new Illinois State law abolish- 
ing the roller towel went into effect, the Hogan Envelope 
Company, Chicago, distributed a blotter and folder adver- 
tising “ Heco” sanitary paper towels, together with a sam- 
ple of the material used. It is claimed that these paper 
towels are made from pure pulp, creped by a special proc- 
ess, automatically wound into rolls, each roll corked with 
a paper protector, and that “no hand ever touches a Heco 
sanitary towel until it is used.” The paper is soft and 
pleasant to use and perfectly absorbent. The company is 
making a special offer on the towel and a flat sanitary 
drinking-cup. 


Imperial Chinese Printing-office. 


The Chinese government has started the erection of a 
modern printing-office in Peking for making paper money. 
The cost will be in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. Amer- 
ican architects will put up the building and equip the print- 
ing plant. The erection of this printing-office will revolu- 
tionize the entire monetary system of China, as it will 
result in a uniform medium of exchange as against the 
numerous currencies in vogue at present, owing to the fact 
that each provincial government issues its own paper 
money. The Printing-office in Washington will serve as a 
model for this new Chinese institution, which is expected to 
be finished in 1913.— Paper Trade Journal. 


Stanley-Taylor Company, San Francisco. 

The well-known San Francisco printing-house — the 
Stanley-Taylor Company — has moved its big plant into a 
brand-new home at the corner of Mission and Fremont 
streets. The new building is three stories high, constructed 
and arranged especially for an up-to-date printing estab- 
lishment, with plenty of light and good ventilation, and 
absolutely fireproof. An illustrated card in colors, show- 
ing the old and the new homes, with a cartooned moving- 
procession, and carrying the notice, “ Moving day for the 
Stanley-Taylor Company, Big Printers,’ was sent out to 
patrons and prospective buyers of printing just prior to 
removal. It should have been effective in calling attention 
not only to the change of location, but to the wonderful 
progress this big printing-house is making. 


A Bipartizan Alliance. 

There are two editors out in Kansas who seem to have a 
wholesome respect for the benefits which may be derived 
from “ getting together.” While issuing weekly papers in 
the same town, striving to outdo each other in “ circula- 
tion,” and fighting for different political principles — one 
being Democratic and the other Republican — they are 
nevertheless working hand in hand so far as the work of 
getting out their papers is concerned. Each owns an equal 
share in a linotype machine, and contributes an equal 
amount toward the salary of the operator. The papers 
referred to are the Eureka Herald and the Eureka Messen- 
ger, H. C. Corbett, being the “ bipartizan operator,” who 
draws “inspiration ” each pay-day from a Demo-Republi- 
can combination. We would warn Mr. Corbett, however, 
against carelessness in the placing of his guide-lines. A 
little “ pi” on a rush day might result disastrously to this 
bipartizan alliance. 


Gompers Against Postal Raise. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, who recently appeared before the commission 
which is holding hearings on the subject of second-class 
postal rates, declared that there were “hundreds of thou- 


sands of subscribers to the many organs of the trade 
unions,” and that “these journals are uplifting in their 
character and an incentive to education.” If the postage 
rate should be increased, he said, “the effect would be to 
drive many of these publications out of existence.” In 
concluding, he stated it as his belief that “if these pub- 
lications, which are so beneficial in their character, should 
cease, the loss would not be so much individual as it would 
be national.” Matthew Woll, president of the Interna- 
tional Photoengravers’ Union, and editor of the American 
Photoengraver, said that in his opinion second-class mat- 
ter should be carried even at a loss, for the purpose of fur- 
thering education. He believed that an increase in rates 
must eventually fall upon the public rather than upon the 
publishers. Professor F. R. Hutton, of the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Professor Charles L. Parsons, of 
the American Chemists’ Society; Prof. J. McK. Gattell, of 
Columbia; Dr. J. F. Siler, of the Association of Military 
Surgeons, and Ralph W. Pope, of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, all appeared before the commission 
and explained how the postal laws hampered their journals. 


A New Printing Plant at New York. 


Another high-class printery has been established at New 
York city, styled the Read Printing Company and located 
at 106 Seventh avenue. The concern has for its officers 
some of New York’s best-known printers. Mr. Hiram Sher- 
wood, the president of the company, was for a number of 
years superintendent of the Bartlett-Orr Press and the 
Chasmar-Winchell Press, during which time he supervised 
a large number of fine catalogues, booklets and general 
advertising literature. H. V. Read and J. B. Mack, Jr., 
treasurer and secretary respectively, are known to many 
through their connection with the above-named companies 
in the capacity of directing the mechanical departments. 
F. H. Doelle, Jr., is general sales manager. A competent 
force of designers, engravers and binders has been secured, 
and it is expected that the company will become an impor- 
tant factor in the production of high-class work in the East. 


Pressroom in Bowels of Earth. 


The new pressroom of the Boston Post, the construc- 
tion work of which has been finished, runs five stories, or 
sixty-six feet, below the level of the street, and in a num- 
ber of features is the most wonderful pressroom in the 
world. This newspaper, unable to secure sufficient space 
on either side of its own buildings, concluded to reach 
down into the bowels of the earth for room in which to 
accommodate its growing business. The novel feature — 
and one which violates all former precedent — is that the 
massive newspaper presses will be suspended one above the 
other on concrete floors. Heretofore it has been held that 
the very heavy newspaper presses running at great speed 
must be placed on solid earth on account of their weight 
and intensive vibration, and the complete success of the 
Post’s radical innovation, which at best was a hazardous 
experiment, will attract the attention of newspaper pub- 
lishers and printing-press manufacturers in all parts of 
the world. 


Combine among Printers Is Charged. 


The Multnomah County Court, at Portland, Oregon, 
according to recent newspaper dispatches, has charged the 
local printers and bookbinders, who recently submitted bids 
for the county printing, with being in collusion on the bids, 
declaring that it had the evidence at hand to prove such a 
combination. A committee from the printers and book- 
binders called upon the court and made a strong plea that 




















the work be kept in Portland. It is said that a combina- 
tion was admitted, so far as cost prices were concerned, 
but collusion in the bidding was denied. The trouble 
between the local printers and the county court arose when 
bids were called for on large record books. The lowest bid, 
by a Portland firm, was $14.40 a book. A San Francisco 
company has offered to do the same work for $9.50 a book, 
and the county court has indicated its intention of giving 
the work to this concern. Portland printers claim that the 
low bid of the San Francisco house was made for the pur- 
pose of “knifing ” Portland products. 


Gathering the Summer’s Joy. 

The accompanying illustration shows the staff of the 
Journal-Transcript, of Franklin, New Hampshire, on its 
annual outing. The little fellow shown in the photograph 
is the son of City Editor G. B. Sawyer. The picture was 
taken in front of the postoffice at Meredith, where a land- 
ing had been made from the Water Witch, a steamer char- 
tered for the occasion by Judge O. A. Towne, editor and 
publisher of the Journal-Transcript. In fact the members 
of the party were the guests of the Judge, who annually 
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Toronto. 


The new secretary will extend the cost-finding 
campaign in which the association has been engaged for a 
year or more, and it is expected that his work will lend a 
new impetus to the movement. 


Publishers Fight Tax on Royalties. 

The book-publishing interests have become aroused over 
the possibility that authors’ royalty accounts may be made 
a part of the dutiable value of books imported for sale in 
this country. The question has been raised by the appraiser 
as to whether authors’ royalties were to be considered a part 
of the cost of books, and upon the protest of the publishers 
that they could not be so considered, the case has been 
referred to Washington for final decision. It is expected 
that the question will come up before the General Board of 
Appraisers within a few weeks, when the publishers will 
make their fight. Joseph H. Sears, president of D. Apple- 
ton & Co., has made the following statement bearing on the 
matter: 

“ The essential point in the discussion involves the exact 
placing of royalty on a book. If the royalty to the author 
is a part of the cost of the book, then the United States 





STAFF OF THE “‘ JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT, 


takes his entire force of employees on a little excursion 
and outing. 

While at Meredith a visit was made to the office of the 
News, and Editor Lance, of that enterprising little paper, 
gave the party a hearty reception, although it was with 
difficulty that standing-room was found for the whole 
party. In the following issue of the News the editor said: 
‘“‘ The visitors filled every inch of room in the place, and the 
writer was glad of one thing, that he hasn‘t got to hand 
out pay-envelopes to such a bunch every Saturday.” 

After leaving Meredith stops were made at Rocky Point, 
the summer home of Judge Towne — where the visitors 
were received most graciously by Mrs. Towne and Miss 
Towne — and at Center Harbor, after which the Water 
Witch steamed into The Weirs. At this point train was 
taken for Franklin, closing what was unanimously agreed 
to be a red-letter day for every one who participated. 


Imrie Fills New Office. 

John M. Imrie, editor and manager of the Printer and 
Publisher, of Toronto, Ontario, and whose name has become 
familiar to printers and publishers all over the Dominion 
through his indefatigable efforts to have more business- 
like methods established in newspaper and job offices, has 
been appointed secretary of the Canadian Press Associa- 
tion. The office of secretary is a new one, provided in 
recent amendments to the Association’s by-laws. Mr. 
Imrie assumed the duties on August 15, with offices in 





FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Government should charge duty on that royalty. If the 
author’s royalty is a share of the profits of the book, then 
the Government should not charge duty on that royalty. 

“ My contention is that if the royalty is not paid until 
the book has been sold, that royalty is a part of the profits, 
and not a part of the cost. Therefore the Government 
should not charge duty upon it. Books, in sheets or in bound 
copies, are imported under two different agreements, either 
being at the option of the publishers, as may be eventu- 
ally agreed upon. Either the importation price includes 
the royalty to the author or it does not. If it does, then, in 
my opinion, the publisher should pay a duty on that roy- 
alty. If it does not, then, in my opinion, the Government 
should not charge duty on the royalty.” 


A Handsome Dedication and Souvenir Book. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union issued a handsomely printed book to commemorate 
two notable events — the dedication of the Sanitarium and 
Home at Rogersville, Tennessee, and the holding of the 
twenty-third annual convention, June 19, 1911. 

The book, of 120 pages, is uniform in size to THE 
INLAND PRINTER pages and is printed on fine enamel stock, 
the cover attractively decorated with a tricolor cut of the 
home, surrounded with an intricate border embossed in 
white. The lettering is in gold in relief. The advertise- 
ments are well displayed, and the half-tone cut work is 
excellently printed. A full-size plate showing the succes- 
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sive stages of a three-color print, from the first impression 
in yellow to the finished print having the three colors com- 
bined, is a part of an eight-page insert produced in the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ National 
Technical Trade School at Rogersville, and is interesting in 
its scope and treatment. The composition and presswork, 
excepting the foregoing insert, are executed by the Wood- 
ward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Numerous illustrations appear, together with articles writ- 
ten by prominent members of the union and the craft at 
large. The advertising pages are well patronized by the 
manufacturers of printing material and supplies, as well 
as by local unions. Altogether it is a very creditable 
souvenir. 








were raised in many towns and cities throughout the juris- 
diction, and harmonious relations with employers were 
never more general than at the present. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed that the receipts 
during the year were $561,177, while the expenditures were 
about $139,000 less than that sum, or $422,112. Adding the 
balance in the regular funds of $81,553, and the pension 
fund balance of $277,596, there is now in the hands of the 
secretary-treasurer approximately a half-million dollars. 

There was a battle over a proposition to increase the 
membership of the executive council from three to five, the 
anti-administration men making the claim that a larger 
executive council would be more in keeping with the demo- 
cratic tendency of trade-unionism. Their opponents con- 
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CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION SPECIAL TO THE I. T. U. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, 


At the Chicago & North Western Railway Depot, Chicago. The men are mostly out of sight in the smoker. 


THE I. T. U. CONVENTION. 

The fifty-seventh annual convention of the International 
Typographical Union, held in San Francisco on August 
14-19, in several features was one of the most remarkable 
in the history of the printers’ union. There were 230 dele- 
gates in attendance, and fully two thousand visitors — the 
number breaking all records — paid their respects to the 
big organization. Special trains were run from different 
sections of the country, those from the East and Middle 
West starting about a week previous to the opening of the 
convention, so that all of the interesting points along the 
way could be visited. From Chicago the special train —a 
picture of which is shown herewith, taken about three min- 
utes before its departure — carried almost two hundred 
delegates and visitors, and is said to have been the best 
train ever sent out of the “ Windy City ” bound for a typo- 
graphical convention. 

At San Francisco the delegates and visitors were roy- 
ally welcomed by Mayor McCarthy; C. W. Hornick, of the 
local publishers; Charles A. Murdock, of the commercial 
employing printers, and several labor leaders, including 
officers of the local typographical union. 

Reports of the International officers showed that the 
organization has a membership of approximately 56,000. 
During the year the membership earned $49,770,668, or an 
average of $973 per member, an increase of $20 a year per 
member over the average of last year. Scales of wages 


tended that two more members on the council would not 
add to its wisdom, might delay action, and would certainly 
increase expenses. 

By a recent referendum vote piece work and the bonus 
system were practically prohibited, but, on consideration of 
the situation confronting the union’s representatives on the 
national board of arbitration, the proposition was construed 
as being declaratory rather than mandatory, and the mem- 
bers will have another opportunity to express themselves on 
the subject. Meantime the international officers will en- 
deavor to have scales made on an all-time basis, but will be 
free to compromise if they find it necessary to do so. 

The delegates were unanimously of the opinion that 
$2,400 a year is too small a salary for the president and 
secretary-treasurer. In this the San Francisco convention 
followed the lead of the Minneapolis meeting last year. At 
that time, however, the members refused to approve a 
recommendation of the convention to raise the salary of the 
officers $1,000 a year. To guard against a repetition of 
this action the delegates at San Francisco pledged them- 
selves to follow the lead of a special committee in carrying 
on a propaganda, educating the members to the necessity 
of paying the chief executive officers something more than 
foremen’s wages. 

The walk-out on the Hearst papers at Chicago — popu- 
larly known as the Chicago situation — was before the con- 
vention. Delegate Koop, who is chairman of one of the 

















chapels involved in the strike, made a rather perfunctory 
statement regarding the matter, but former President 
O’Brien fought nobly against great odds, defending his 
course with considerable vigor. Then President Lynch, 
Secretary Hays and former President Tole, of New York 
Typographical Union, took the floor, the latter to corrobo- 
rate certain statements of the former. Mr. Lynch made a 
scathing denunciation of the whole proceedings and the 
principal actors involved; the convention unanimously 
endorsed the acts of the executive council, denouncing the 
strike, not even Delegate Koop’s usual stentorian tones 
being heard when the negative vote was called. 

The membership will vote on increasing the old-age 
pension to $5 a week. 

A proposal to establish a graduated burial benefit will 
also be approved or rejected by the members. > 

Probably the most important act of the convention was 
the endorsement of the tentative agreement arranged be- 
tween the executive council and a committee of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the purpose of 
which is to continue the policy of mediation which has pre- 
vailed between the two big organizations during the past 
five years. 

San Francisco publishers entertained the International 
officers at Santa Cruz for two days. 

Cleveland was selected as the next meeting-place, and 
San Francisco put in a bid for the convention in 1915, as 
this will be its exposition year. 





HARVARD’S COURSE IN PRINTING. 


The success attending the course in the Technic of 
Printing offered by the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration has been so great that it has been 
decided to expand the course considerably this year. The 
course gives two years’ training for men who are preparing 
for administrative positions in the printing and publishing 
business. In a circular dealing with the outlook the uni- 
versity authorities say: 

“Instead of occupying one-eighth of the student’s time, 
as at first, it will be enlarged so that it will form one-fourth 
of the first year’s work. The original plan of choosing 
instructors who are specialists in the different phases of the 
industry has been continued, the list of teachers for the 
year including among others Mr. D. B. Updike, Mr. A. W. 
Elson, Mr. J. Horace McFarland, Mr. Henry L. Bullen, 
Mr. Herbert L. Baker, and Mr. Walter S. Timmis. In addi- 
tion to this course in technic, the curriculum includes a 
course in the history of printing, and courses in accounting, 
industrial organization, commercial resources, and commer- 
cial law. 

“ The four months following the first year in the school 
are spent in actual work in the shop. The student then 
comes back for his last year of instruction. 

“The work of the second year consists of an advanced 
course in the Technic of Printing, in which a number of 
practical problems are worked out under close supervision. 
The instruction is largely of the nature of laboratory work. 
The student is given practice in preparing copy for the 
printer, and through various experiments has a chance to 
work out for himself some of the underlying principles of 
design and harmony in type-forms. He is then required to 
follow several jobs through the press, determining the 
format, planning the work in the composing-room, pre- 
paring the specifications for paper and ink, estimating on 
the cost of various kinds of illustrations, and making a 
thorough study of all the manufacturing problems involved. 
Later in the year he is asked to lay out the work for a 
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specific plant, after being supplied with the necessary infor- 
mation as to the number of employees, the number of 
machines, and the amount of work to be handled. Special 
attention is devoted to printing-office organization, and to 
cost accounting as applied to the printing-office. 

“ Various experts will be called upon from time to time 
to take part in the instruction. Among these may be men- 
tioned Mr. Bruce Rogers, formerly of the Riverside Press, 
who has agreed to take charge of the work in design. 

“Advanced courses in cost accounting, industrial organ- 
ization and commercial policy complete the work of the 
second year.” 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity 
in touch with opportunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. 
It is entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this 
department are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, 
diving such references as they may consider convenient. Their 
application will be reduced to a formal anonymous statement of 
their desires and their experience, a reference number attached 
and published in ‘*The Inland Printer.’’ Their names will be 
furnished to inquirers. Similarly those who command opportu- 
nities which they are seeking men to fill will be accorded the same 
privilege under the same terms. The ‘‘ get-together’’ movement 
has many phases. This is one which ** The Inland Printer’’ has 
originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 


Ad. and Job Compositor. 


(154.) Is an I. T. U. Technical School graduate. Has 
earned the diploma. Wants a position where he can work 
in the International Typographical Union. 


Superintendent of Printing. 

(153.) Is a young man who has worked through all the 
departments of printing. Is now engaged as superintend- 
ent (150 hands), but wants to enlarge his field. Familiar 
with cost systems, buying and general clerical work. Has 
studied advertising and prepared and instituted successful 
selling schemes. 


Wanted—Position as Engraving and Art Manager. 


(152.) Has a record of twenty-four years in photo- 
engraving and kindred trades. Now employed, but desires a 
change. Is an expert in color and fine black catalogue illus- 
tration and engraving. A good artist who understands all 
kinds of artwork and color-printing. Has had charge of 
some of the best shops in the United States and Europe. 


Foreman Country Weekly and Job Office. 

(155.) Wants to get out of New York city. Is mar- 
ried. Young man. Fourteen years’ experience in printing- 
offices. Advertisement and job man and foreman of daily 
and weekly papers. Has original ideas, and is familiar with 
paper-stock and estimating. Knows how to secure confi- 
dence of patrons and is successful in handling men and 
establishing fairness and efficiency. Small city or town in 
New York State, Connecticut or Massachusetts preferred. 
Desires mostly to take charge of a country weekly and job 
office in some good locality for one who has not the time to 
look after the business himself. 
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Virginia Cost Congress, October 5-7. 


It has been definitely decided that the Virginia Print- 
ers’ Cost Congress will be held in Richmond on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, October 5, 6 and 7. 


Chicago Firm Shows Dignity and Good Sense. 


Recently the printing-house of Ryan & Hart, Chicago, 
made an effort to secure some printing contracts from a 
large packing concern, the general offices of which were 
moved to Chicago some little time ago. As with many other 
big companies, this one expected the printers to come in 
crawling on their knees, and sit around for a day or so 
making figures for the purchasing agent to scan at his 
leisure. But the following letter informed the newcomer 
that there was at least one printing-house not doing busi- 
ness in that way: 

“ Our representative called at your office to-day and you 
outlined a plan which your company intends to take in 
regard to figures on printing. Under the circumstances 
it would be impossible for our firm to compete in this 
way, against fifteen competitors, who, we understand, fig- 
ure in your office, each one individually. This is a case 
where the man that makes the mistake will secure the 
order. We thank you very much for the courtesy shown 
us in our initial dealings with your company, and at some 
future day, if you change your plan of figuring, we will be 
more than pleased to give you our best efforts in the way 
of figures.” 

It will be a happy day for printerdom when the course 
pursued by the Ryan & Hart Company shall be the rule 
rather than the exception. 


The Office. 


Legitimate profit in competitive industries represents 
the value of the service rendered the public. It is the only 
foundation upon which consistent, lasting profits can be 
built. In the printing industry, where the total annual 
product so nearly represents the investment in machinery, 
there is a possible great improvement. This improvement is 
rapidly taking place everywhere by the awakening of the 
man in the office, or the man who should be in the office, but 
who is often so close to his case he forgets he has an office. 
And it is daily becoming more a matter of history that the 
employing printer is a dissatisfied man. 

For those who are still dissatisfied there is the same 
way open for improvement the others have found. Let 
each such one first search his own mind for his troubles. 
He will find every one of them right there where he can 
correct it if he is honest with himself. No man is entitled 
to more profit than he is getting when once he realizes this, 
. for it lies within his power to improve that service that 
spells profit. The mere turning out of a completed product 
does not complete the service. The work may be far above 
the average in quality and art, but there is another point 
to service that the modern man of business considers. This 
is office service. So often is this most important depart- 
ment overlooked that it is difficult to reéstablish its pres- 
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tige. This department must determine the cost of the work 
that has been done in the mechanical departments, and, 
adding its own pro rata of cost, see that the charge also 
includes the proper profit. 

There must be a directing head to a successful under- 
taking, be it business or war, and the working forces natu- 
rally look to this head for support and successful direction. 
In some printing-offices this responsibility ceases when the 
weekly pay-roll is met, failing to add that distinction of 
service that reaps profits. 

For plants of all sizes the knowledge of the business 
centers in the office, whether that office be carried around 
in the mind of the man who is his own workman and office 
man or whether it be in a complete office force and regular 
system. The profits on a dollar for one are as important 
as the profits on a dollar for the other. A dollar lost by 
each has its proportionate importance, and means a dol- 
lar’s limitation to-morrow, the limitation producing its 
effect in ever-widening circles of time till it increases far 
beyond its original importance to the man. A dollar gain 
has or could have an equally beneficial effect if the average 
employer had not already lost so many dollars that he has 
become a pessimist. However, dollars gained will have an 
increasingly beneficial effect till all memory of loss is 
effaced. 

The equipment of a plant should determine the class of 
work sought and accomplished by it and each class can be 
done with equal service, yielding therefore the same profit 
on the dollar. It is true there are some kinds of work that 
seem not to be so valued by the purchaser that he will per- 
mit the charge of equal profit as on other work, but this 
is largely up to the business as a whole to adjust, and it 
is being done automatically by the man ignorant of his 
costs taking the cheap work and poor-pay customers, and 
just so long as this class of printers exists so long will this 
work be floating around. 

Good service means accurate knowledge of costs and an 
efficiency that will reduce all unnecessary cost to a mini- 
mum. Through proper office organization all this can be 
accomplished in the mechanical departments. Then let the 
office department look to its own expense. Let it compare 
its proportion of expense to the cost of the finished product. 
Sometimes offices are so systematized this percentage alone 
will bankrupt the concern, and the managers are often the 
last ones to acknowledge wrong in themselves. We assume, 
however, every manager is honest with himself and wants 
to ask no greater efficiency from his men than he is willing 
to develop in himself and his department. So a cost sys- 
tem is not all blanks and velvet for the office. It means 
work and high efficiency there as well as elsewhere. In 
fact the office efficiency must from the nature of object 
sought come first in importance. 

Good service means also a more rigid collection of 
accounts or a charging of interest on all overdue accounts. 
Many shops permit accounts to run equal to more than the 
month’s business, and this is constantly growing. It all 
means loss for the printer, for no customer will long stand 
for this charge being made against his work. A very good 
way to keep this amount in mind is to charge the interest 
these accounts would bring, if well invested, against the 
profit and loss account at the end of each month. 

It is therefore for the officers of the printing plants as 
in any other industry so to train their own departments 
and the departments dependent upon them that each yield 
the highest type of efficiency, and the service will be accom- 
plished and the dollars will be taken care of.—-Robert A. 
De Con. 
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Scale for computing the number = 
of thousand ems of type of any size, — 
from 5 point to 12 point, in a page cas 
of any size up to 8x12 inches, or = 






Mr. Benedict explains his scale 
and its use clearly, and we print 


Benedict’s New Type Scale. 





Mr. George H. Benedict, of the 
Globe Engraving and Electro- 
type Company, 701 to 721 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, is notable for 
many good qualities, and one of 
the most notable is a_ positive 
genius for devising computation 
scales and tables, charts, etc. His 
latest contribution toward simpli- 
fying the work of calculating costs 
is a type-scale, which is illustrated 
here. This type-scale permits 
type-matter to be measured in 
inches and then gives the number 
of ems in the various sizes of type 
in comparative array. 

To apply the scale, measure 






100 square inches. 
































his explanation hereunder. The 
scale is bound to be a great con- 
venience and simplifier in calcula- 
tion, and it will well repay any 
printer to study it and become per- 
fectly familiar with its use. 

The scale herewith is intended 
to save the estimator some of the 
mental drudgery as well as the 
possibility of mistakes in com- 
puting the number of thousand 
ems of type, of any size, in a page 
of any size, up to 8 by 12%, or 
100 square inches. 

Explanation: The outside 
scales are standard-inch rules for 


the height and breadth of the page measuring the page. In the one 
or galley with a foot-rule or with on the left side, each inch is 
the rules at the sides of the scale divided into eighths; in the one 


to obtain the number of square 
inches. The inch rules on each 
side of the scale are the same, 
except that the rule on the left has 
each inch divided into eighths and 
that on the right has the inches 
divided into tenths. 

The decimal system is more 
readily computed, but both rules 
are put in so that the user may 
adopt either style as he sees fit in 
measuring a page to get the num- 
ber of square inches. This is all 
the figuring that is necessary with 
this scale. 

Two black scales are shown on 
each side of the diagram. They 
are both the same. Two are used 
so that, as hereafter described, a 
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on the right side, each inch is 
divided into tenths. The tenth 
rule will be most convenient, as 
calculations made decimally are 
easier and more accurate than if 
made in fractions. 

The black scales are “ indexes ” 
of square inches, and are divided 
into 100 parts. Each line repre- 
sents one square inch, and every 
tenth line is numbered. 

In the remaining columns each 
division represents 100 ems of 
type of the size indicated at the 
top and bottom of the columns. 
The lines representing the first 
500 and 1,000 ems are properly 
numbered. Every other tenth line 
has a single number, which indi- 


straight line may be led directly -4-}— 8 © +{ cates that the line covered by it 
from the one to the other. These -— —] represents that number of thou- 
black scales are square-inch in- 2 >= sand ems. Each intervening line 
dexes and are marked off in tenths. WD es —— adds 100 ems to the thousand 
Suppose we measure a page of |_|} +40 H+ 2-— __| above. : 

type set in six-point. It is 5 +—| + — + ee —4 By placing a card on the scale 
inches wide by 7 inches long. Le} += —] so that the edge exactly lines with 
That is 35 square inches. From +—|— 3+ — ag — temo} §=6 50” on both square-inch “ in- 
the figures 30 in white letters on ; a +6 — dexes ”’ it will be seen how accu- 
the black scale we count down five fall | — _| rate the scales are, when, by cal- 
spaces as marked in white there- = we a. — culation, it is. known that 50 
under. That is then the index for eS SS Se 7 oe al square inches contain — 

the thirty-five square inches. We —{_ to} — 1,813 ems of 12 _ point type. 
lay a card edge close to the fifth H+ SJ —— ra) 2,158 ems of 11 __— point type. 
line from 30 from one side to the + 2,611 ems of 10 point type. 
other of the black scales. In the |_+-— 5 ek 3,224 ems of 9 _ point type. 
various columns between the two, ee SS =:::: a 4,080 ems of 8 _ point type. 
reading at the heads, 5, 5%, 6, 7, 6 -— +463 =| 5,329 ems of 7 point type. 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 point, we find |__| (20) 7,254 ems of 6 _ point type. 
the number of ems contained in = | at 8,633 ems of 5% point type. 
the 35 square inches in these -84__] oo 10,446 ems of 5 _ point type. 
various sizes of type. The fig- ee ee een In the same way the number 
ures in the columns indicate thou- alelielicisle of ems of any size type from 5 
sands and the spaces between hun- Mlo}n]co = Te) to 12 point, in any number of 


dreds. So in the example we 
have named, 35 square inches of 
six-point would show in the scale 
5,000 ems. 














Copyright 1911 by Geo. H. Benedict. Chicago. 
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square inches up to 100, can be 
found without the necessity of fig- 
uring, or a possibility of making 
a mistake. 
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An Actual Occurrence. 


Customer — “ What will five hundred envelopes [hand- 
ing sample with three lines of composition] of this size and 
copy cost? ” 

Printer — “Ahem! Guess I’ll have to charge you $1.75 
for that job.” 

Customer — “ Go ahead!” 

There was a colloquy about business and kindred sub- 
jects, when the trend of conversation was abruptly inter- 
rupted 

Printer —“ Oh, say! I made a mistake about those 
cards — they’ll cost $1.50. I am very sorry ——” 

Customer — “ Go ahead and send a bill for $2. I know 
a little about the printing business, and don’t want to rob 
you.” 

And yet we wonder at some things. 


The Lowest Hour Cost. 


Recently there came to our desk a letter from the 
Staples-Howe Printing Company, of Manila, P. I., stating 
“our costs are as follows: Composition, 51% cents an 
hour; presswork, 50 cents; bindery, 18% cents; engra- 
ving, 33 cents.” These figures were said to include insur- 
ance, depreciation, wages of superintendence, etc. Happen- 
ing to know something of the businesslike way of this firm, 
and having reason to believe it was making real money, its 
statement of costs surprised us. Was this the result of 
scientific management, an open-shop elysium, or the effect 
of having a force of “ swifts.””’ The next mail brought us 
the explanation — “ every employee of this shop is a Fili- 
pino.” These are low costs—low enough to satisfy the 
most ardent apostle of “ Keep ’em down ” — but unfortu- 
nately there is not a great demand for printing-offices in 
Filipino land, and perhaps low prices, indicative of a low 
standard of living, have something to do with that. 


Union to Co-operate with Composition Club. 

At a recent luncheon of the Chicago Composition Club, 
composed of the owners of Chicago’s Linotype houses, 
Walter C. Barrett and John C. Harding, president and 
organizer respectively of the local typographical union, 
were invited guests. The union officers had been urged 
to attend for the purpose of effecting closer relations, so 
that helpful codperation might be established between the 
two organizations. Both gentlemen addressed the members 
of the club, saying they were favorable to any plan that 
promised the desired result, and would be pleased to meet 
with representatives from the club for the purpose of 
formulating a plan that would be mutually beneficial. 
Before adjournment a committee was appointed to confer 
with a like committee from the union. One of the chief 
purposes of the proposed codperation is to wage a campaign 
in the interests of home products, so far as printing is con- 
cerned. The printers believe that the large Chicago con- 
cerns that depend almost absolutely upon the trade of the 
city’s residents should have enough interest in the welfare 
of other local institutions to patronize home industries. 


Is Your ‘*‘Cost System’”’ Reliable? 

I have a friend who is a printer, and, being of a restless 
disposition, he gets around the country some. As I have 
been reading with a great deal of interest the many dis- 
courses on “ cost systems,” I asked him the other day about 
“ time-tickets ” and their operation. 

He explained several systems that he had become 
acquainted with, and they all looked good —in theory. But 
he came near blasting my respect for them when he pro- 
ceeded to “ show me ” their fallacies. He said he was work- 


ing in St. Joseph, and a dull day came along, and the fore- 
man instructed him to go and help a bunch of men on such- 
and-such a job. The “straw boss ” (whatever that is) told 
him to loaf around an hour or two, and put the time on the 
ticket for that particular job. The idea was this: rather 
than lay off a man or two, they would kill time and charge 
the time on some likely job. The time was handed in at the 
office and estimates made accordingly. 

Now, what gets me is how an employer can expect to 
establish a reliable “ cost system ” and be ignorant of such 
practices as the one cited above. 

The man who gave me this information said that, so far 
as his observations went, the practice was general, espe- 
cially in the larger shops. 

Again: He said that he had had instructions on some 
jobs to charge up “ distribution” when the “time” for 
composition seemed too great. 

Now, to me it seems that the workman who thus “ doc- 
tors” the time-sheets and hands in at the office a mislead- 
ing record of the time he is supposed to have consumed on 
any job is cheating himself as well as the employer. 

The proprietor is depending upon the “ time-sheets ” to 
establish his “ cost system.” If the workman does not see 
in this that his own interests and the employer’s interests 
are identical, he has something to learn to his advantage. 
They must each depend upon the other for success. Upon 
the degree of this success will depend the prosperity of 
both. 

Is your “ cost system” reliable? — La Fayette Doerty, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


What a Cost System Is. 


A cost system is not a set of blanks; it is a carefully 
constructed business policy aided by such forms and blanks 
as to give accurate knowledge of every operation of a busi- 
ness. _ The forms and blanks of themselves will not save a 
man from failure. His business will not improve, no profits 
will accrue, until the manager of the factory or mercantile 
house first so enlarges his mental outlook as to see his busi- 
ness comprehensively and practically. 

The only practical growth, then, comes through two lines 
of development — a knowledge of his own business and of 
business in general. It is necessary to get far enough 
away from the turning wheels or the clothing or groceries 
to see that one is in business as well as making or selling 
goods. In the printing business the majority of owners 
and men about the plant are already practical in one 
department of the work or other and have always declared 
they already know all about their own business. They prob- 
ably know so much about the practical side that their vision 
of the business as a factory is narrow. The knowledge 
needs be less, then, of the practical and more of the busi- 
ness or office side. 

To this end, then, comes first, after knowledge of costs, 
economy of production. Both can and should be obtained 
from the same detail of careful, accurate keeping of all 
items of cost entering the finished product. Thecost on the 
individual job is obtained directly, and the economy of pro- 
duction will come from studying the records and making 
such changes in plant management and arrangement as 
this study shows will bring the highest efficiency of man 
and machine. 

Time or labor and paper enter largely into the cost of a 
job, and it is the cause of so little profit in the business gen- 
erally that the printer thinks this is practically the entire 
cost. His familiarity with the business leads him to make 
assumptions he has never proven, and it is this attitude 
that overlooks an important point in manufacturing-cost. 
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The larger the percentage of labor in a completed article 
the greater chance for waste and leaks. The material is a 
tangible expense, easily charged, while labor is anything 
but tangible and is often guessed at to save the trouble of 
recording the expenditure of the hours of the working day. 

No man, practical or theoretical, can tell how much labor 
has gone into the making of a finished job without keeping 
a record, and all shops have the same general problems to 
meet in keeping this time record, small as well as large. 
Much labor that an employer pays for he can not right- 
fully charge to definite jobs because of its nature, yet he 
must be reimbursed for it. He must know, therefore, how 
much of such time there is and see that the time he does 
charge bears in its cost to the customer the amount of this 
lost or waste time. 

There is another very elusive expense that is often han- 
dled only in a general way, and that is department direct 
expense and general overhead or office expense. The paper 
and the hours sold must each bear the proper proportion of 
this expense, as well, and it must be uniform for all cus- 
tomers; therefore there must necessarily be a regular, sys- 
tematic method of caring for all these items. This calls for 
forms and blanks as absolutely necessary. 

These forms should be so adjusted to the business as to 
give the manager an accurate and simply comprehensive 
map of the business each day, week or month, according to 
the size and requirements of the business. In no other way 
can he intelligently direct the work in the shop or plan for 
the future. It also broadens his view of his business to 
such a point he can see the harmony or discord that may 
be there. If discord, he sees at once where it is before it 
has caused him loss of time or material, and all these things 
exist in every shop and must sooner or later be worked out 
by every owner. 

As in a press each part bears a definite size and opera- 
tive relation to every other part to produce greatest har- 
mony of action, so in the plant the departmental equipment 
must be of proper size and so managed as to yield greatest 
harmony. In this respect men as well as mechanical equip- 
ment must be considered. A machine will produce no 
faster than the operator or feeder, and it is not alone the 
number of sold hours, but equally important is the output 
of these sold hours. 

From this, one may see that the blanks used are no 
machine that will automatically grind out the price of a 
job or cost of an hour, nor will they make the men work to 
better purpose, nor will they install themselves. He who 
adapts the blanks to the shop must know his business as 
well as the machine expert who sets up your press, and he 
has a much greater demand on his intelligence to properly 
regulate the working of all producers in a plant to get the 
greatest output at least friction and cost to employee and 
employer. 

The employer’s knowledge of his business must be cor- 
rect. Any other than correct knowledge is ignorance, and 
ignorance means limitation and small profits, or none at all. 
— Robert A. De Con. 





TO A PHONOGRAPH. 


O singer of cold-storage songs! 
Thy voice oft gives me pain 

When through the night it floats to me 
Again and yet again. 


Thy voice is like the voice of one 
With bunions in his throat. 
Perhaps thou hast a stomachache, 
But why make me the goat? 
— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when avail- 
able, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope 
of the various technical departments of this magazine. The publi- 
cation of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer under- 
standing of conditions in the trade. 

Allr ts for information d 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed, 





ding a personal reply by mail 
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Corrugated Board. 
(914.) “ Will you kindly advise us the names of two 
or three Western makers of corrugated board? ” 
Answer.— J. W. Sefton Manufacturing Company, 1301 
West Thirty-fifth street, Chicago; Hinde & Bauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Dedrich Engraving Machine. 

(919.) “If you know the address of the makers of the 
Dietrich engraving machine, would you please send it to 
us?” 

Answer.— Nicholas Dedrich, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
makes an engraving machine for metal. Possibly this is 
the one you refer to. 


Paraffining Machines. 

(916.) “I would be much obliged if you would supply 
me with the names of firms who make a machine for put- 
ting paraffin on paper.” 

Answer.— M. D. Knowlton Company, Rochester, New 
York; F. C. Osborne, 67 Larned street, West, Detroit, 
Michigan; Charles Beck Paper Company, Limited, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Wants to Study Cost of Printing. 

(928.) “I would like to make a study of the cost of 
printing, estimating, etc., on books as well as small jobs. 
What course shall I pursue? ” 

Answer.— We have forwarded copy of our catalogue of 
books, on pages 10, 11 and 12 of which you will find listed a 
number of works bearing on cost finding. A careful read- 
ing of these should give you a thorough understanding of 
cost-finding methods. We have asked Secretary Wray, of 
the Chicago Ben Franklin Club, to send you copies of blanks 
used in the Standard Cost-finding System for Printers. 


Automatic Beveling Machinery. 

(925.) “Can you give us any information as to the 
manufacturers of automatic beveling machinery — that is, 
machinery for beveling cardboard, blanks, etc.? ” 

Answer.— The following is a list of manufacturers of 
automatic beveling machines for cardboard, blanks, etc.: 
Hobbs Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Charles Beck Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
H. Hinze, Tribune building, New York city; Dunning Broth- 
ers, 54 Fulton street, New York city. 


Costmeter Invented by Quigley. 

(922.) “You published about a year ago a descrip- 
tion of a time-recorder invented, I think, by a man named 
Quigley, who lived on the Pacific coast. The machine gave 
‘money values’ instead of time, on a graduated paper tape. 
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If this description is sufficient to recall the device to your 
recollection, will you favor me with the correct name and 
address of the manufacturer, or the inventor? ” 

Answer.—A. T. Quigley, 423 Hayes street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. The description referred to appeared in 
the March (1909) issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in which 
the inventor’s costmeter was illustrated. 


McKellar, Smiths & Jordan. 

(923.) “ Will you kindly advise if the firm of McKel- 
lar, Smiths & Jordan still exists, and give its location? If 
succeeded by other typefounders, please advise where a 
letter will reach them.” 

Answer.— This old-time firm of typefounders was taken 
over by the American Type Founders Company in the 
spring of 1898. The latter concern has branches in all of 
the larger cities, with headquarters at Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


Responsibility for Typographical Errors. 

(930.) “ Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tion, thereby settling a much-raked-over discussion: If a 
man has a job or advertisement printed and he gets a proof 
and reads and O. K.’s same, and after ad. or job is printed 
an error is discovered (typographical), who is responsible 
— the printer or the man who reads and O. K.’s proof? ” 

Answer.— The printer is responsible for all typograph- 
ical errors, even when job is O. K.’d by customer. It is gen- 
erally understood that a customer’s O. K. has reference 
only to style and general appearance. 


Imported Fabrics for Labels. 

(912.) ‘ We wish to print labels like the one inclosed, 
and would like to get the address of a firm that handles 
blank goods in rolls or flats.” 

Answer.— The sample submitted is an imported fabric, 
used principally by draftsmen, and is seldom carried in 
stock by paper houses. James D. White, the gummed-paper 
manufacturer, 127 White street, New York city, is an 
importer of fabrics of this character, and if you can not 
purchase it from him direct, he undoubtedly will inform 
you as to where it can be had. Any large paper house will 
handle the order. 


**Newspaper Ad.-estimating.”’ 

(941.) “ Will you kindly inform me if you have a book 
on newspaper ad.-estimating, and, if so, the price of same? 
Or you may be able to advise me where to obtain such a 
book.” 

Answer.— You should have been more specific. We are 
not sure whether you want to know how to estimate the 
cost of setting an advertisement, or to estimate the cost of 
securing advertisements. Possibly it is neither of these. A 
catalogue of our books, listing a number of works on the 
subject of advertising, has been forwarded. Further advice 
will be given if wanted. 


Operating a Cutting Machine. 

(913.) “Am writing for your list of books for sale 
in regard to the different trades in the printing business. 
I want a book that gives information about a cutting 
machine and how to cut printed stock, etc.” 

Answer.— There are no books published treating on the 
operation of paper-cutting machines. The mechanism of 
cutters is so simple that any one of ordinary intelligence 
will understand how it is worked. No particular skill is 
required. If, however, you wish to be informed on some 
particular question relating to the method of cutting up 
printed stock, we will be pleased to render you assistance. 


Wants Printing Plant in Arkansas, Missouri or 
Oklahoma. 

(915.) “ Please send me a list of printing plants that 
are for sale in Washington, Benton, Marion and Boone 
counties, of Arkansas; also of the adjoining counties in 
Missouri and Oklahoma.” 

Answer.— We are not in possession of a list of print- 
ing plants for sale in any part of the country, except those 
advertised from time to time in THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
information desired might be secured by writing the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company, St. Louis, Missouri; the 
American Press Association, 557 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, or the Western Newspaper Union, Clinton and 
Adams streets, Chicago. 


Standard Automatic Press. 

(920.) “We notice a query concerning ‘ Standard 
Automatic Press Company,’ in August issue, and enclose 
page of circular recently received as giving the probable 
answer. We know of the Kavmor and the Autopress, but 
would like to know the address of the Cartright, which is a 
new one to us.” 

Answer.— We thank you for the information concern- 
ing the Standard Automatic Press. The name and address 
of the company of which you have no knowledge are “ The 
Cartright Automatic Press Company, World building, New 
York city.” We have heard nothing of this concern, how- 
ever, for more than a year, and are not sure that it is still 
in existence. 

[The circular forwarded by our correspondent was 
issued by the Wood & Nathan Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city, which shows that that company is the sole 
selling agent for the “Standard High-speed Job Press.” 
We have also received a letter from the Wood & Nathan 
Company, giving us the same information. The folder 
enclosed in the letter advertising the Standard describes 
the press as printing from type on flat plates at a maxi- 
mum speed of 3,500 impressions per hour.— EDITOR. | 


The Linograph and Typograph. 

(917.) “Asa reader of your valuable journal, I desire 
to make inquiry of you as to the name of a new typesetting 
machine manufactured in Minneapolis. It is my under- 
standing that this machine has recently been placed on the 
market, and is especially designed for country-newspaper 
work. Also I would thank you for the address of what is 
termed the ‘ Canadian Machine.’ ” 

Answer.— The new typesetting machine to be manufac- 
tured in Minneapolis is the Linograph, and the address is 
733 Plymouth building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The Can- 
adian machine you refer to is perhaps the Typograph, 
manufactured by the American Typograph Company, at 
Detvoit, Michigan. 


“1"* and J.” 


(918.) “I am enclosing the capitals ‘I’ and ‘J’ of 
our Old English font, and have marked them as the type 
sample-books give them. You will notice that the tail of the 
‘J’ curls downward, while that of the ‘I’ curls upward, 
and most printers urge from that little curl that the type 
sample-book and those who follow it are wrong. They 
point to the upward curve and say that anybody should 
know that that is the ‘J’ or that it stands to reason it’s a 
‘J.’ I have had it explained to me by the contenders for 
the other way that the ‘J’ turns downward and the ‘I’ 
upward because they are an evolution from the script let- 
ters; that is, that the script letters are the ‘ granddaddies ” 
of all letters, and the Old English can trace their ancestry 
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back next to the script. As they would put it in the horse 
papers, ‘ Old English, sired by script, out of script.’ I am 
ashamed to say that I don’t know whether that pedigree 
will bear investigation or not. I suppose it is registered 
some place, but it is not down on my style sheet.” 

Answer.— We have been unable to find any definite 
authority regarding the forms of the letters “I” and “J” 
of the text, or gothic, alphabets. Some alphabets show the 
tail of the “J” curled up and the tail of the “I” flowing 
downward, while in other alphabets they are just the 
reverse. This seems to have been a matter of choice with 
the designers. Evidence of the widespread uncertainty 
regarding this point is shown in the fact that typefounders’ 
catalogues differ to the extent that we have seen both forms 
used for the same letter on the same page of a specimen 
book. 


Mailing and Addressing Machines. 


(927.) “ Enclosed find address clipped from the wrap- 
per of the Congressional Record. Will you kindly tell me 
what kind of a machine it is printed with? Also can you 
inform me as to what is the fastest type of mailer? I have 
an idea that I can build a better mailer than any I have ever 
seen, but realizing that I have grown up a long ways from 
where mailing is done in a rush I know that it is just pos- 
sible that some one may have gotten in a hurry before I 
did.” 

Answer.— The slip bearing name and address enclosed 
in your letter was printed from a stencil on an addressing 
machine. The stencil was made on a stencil-making machine 
manufactured by the Rapid Addressing Machine Company, 
610 Federal street, Chicago, printed on this company’s 
addresser. The stencil-making machine is similar to a type- 
writer, and carries pin-point perforating letters, producing 
a stencil which, when run through the addressing machine, 
gives a dotted effect to the letters. The patent on this stencil 
ran out about fifteen years ago, and several other parties 
are manufacturing pin-point stencils, although the Rapid 
Addressing concern at Chicago is the principal manufac- 
turer of this style of stencil-making machine. Companies 
making stencil machines as a rule also manufacture ad- 
dressing machines on which their stencils are used. Envel- 
opes, wrappers and cards are addressed at the rate of about 
five thousand an hour. Regarding your inquiry as to which 
is the fastest type of mailer and how many copies it will 
handle an hour, we are not sure whether you have refer- 
ence to the hand or power mailer. On Chicago and other 
large daily newspapers power machines are used, the old 
hand mailers having been replaced a year or so ago by the 
Cox Multi-Mailer, made by the Cox Multi-Mailer Company, 
443 South Dearborn street, Chicago. This is a remarkable 
machine. The linotype slugs bearing the addresses are fed 
into the machine automatically and simultaneously with the 
papers just as they come from the press, the papers being 
delivered folded, wrapped and addressed, and the slugs 
returning to the operator to be put in their proper place in 
the cabinet. For packages the machine can be adjusted so 
that the papers are only addressed and not wrapped, the 
machine indicating with a red mark when a list for a town 
is finished. Two red marks are shown when a route is con- 
cluded. Addresses are never printed on the wrapper, but 
on the top margin of the paper itself. The capacity is 
twelve thousand an hour. The Cox Company is now manu- 
facturing a new model, which, it is claimed, carries marked 
improvements over the present machine. A mailer suitable 
for magazines is also being made by this company, but has 
not as yet been placed on the market. 
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Metal Backs for Loose-leaf Ledgers. 

(924.) “Can you advise us where we may buy metal 
backs for a loose-leaf ledger? There is a back made which 
we have heard called the Demy back, which we would very 
much like to get.” 

Answer.— The following are makers of loose-leaf metal 
parts: J. B. Crawford Manufacturing Company, 638 Fed- 
eral street, Chicago; Barrett Bindery Company, 169 West 
Monroe street, Chicago; the Nelson Corporation, 442 Wells 
street, Chicago; C. E. Sheppard Company, 157 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago; Tangwell Company of Illinois, 2959 
Sheffield avenue, Chicago. “Demy” indicates size only, 
and is not the name of a particular kind of back. A demy 
back is one 16% inches in length. 


Books for Beginner. 

(929.) “I would thank you for the names of books on 
printing, such as would be useful for a beginner at the 
trade. Also kindly let me know the address of the Book- 
seller.” 

Answer.—Among our list of books—a catalogue of 
which is being forwarded — the following are of especial 
value to the beginner: “Correct Composition,” “ Title 
Pages,” and “ Modern Book Composition,” all by Theo- 
dore Low De Vinne; “ Design and Color Printing,” by F. J. 
Trezise, and “ Vest Pocket Manual of Printing.” You 
should also take the I. T. U. Course of Instruction, con- 
ducted by The Inland Printer Technical School. The Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer is published from 156 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Zinc for Etching. 

(940.) “ Please inform me where I can get zine for 
etching and making cuts, and cost of same?” 

Answer.— The Endes Manufacturing Company, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts; Photoengravers Supply House, 212 
East Second street, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ostrander-Seymour 
Company, Chicago and New York; James M. Pittman 
Company, 440 South Dearborn street, Chicago; American 
Steel & Copper Plate Company, 610 Federal street, Chi- 
cago; Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, 124 Federal 
street, Chicago; National Steel & Copper Plate Company, 
1123 West Lake street, Chicago; The F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. Zine etching is now sold by the 
square inch, the price running from % to % cent, depend- 
ing on the amount purchased. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

The secret of success is not a secret. Nor is it some- 
thing hard to secure. To become more successful, become 
more efficient. 

Do what you can do, and what you should do for the 
institution for which you are working; and do it in the 
right way, and the size of your income will take care of 
itself. Let your aim ever be to better the work you are 
doing. But remember, always, that you can not better the 
work you are doing without bettering yourself. 

The thoughts that you think, the books and magazines 
you read, the words that you speak and the deeds you per- 
form are making you either better or worse. Realize that 
“you are the master of your own fate, and the captain of 
your own soul.” You can be what you will to be. 

Keep watch of the men and women who are doing qual- 
ity work. “Example is always more efficacious than pre- 
cept”; and if you analyze the work and methods of those 
who are doing quality work you will receive inspiration 
that will increase your efficiency.— Thomas Dreier. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 32. 


THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Contest No. 32 was 
announced last month. Judging from the way the speci- 
mens are coming in it will be one of the most successful 
and interesting yet conducted. The ad. used for copy is a 
small one, but there are great possibilities for the demon- 
stration of talent in the display, and there is sure to be a 
large number of excellent arrangements. As every con- 
testant who enters the contest receives a full set of the 
specimens submitted, and there are liable to be somewhere: 
between one and two hundred different arrangements of the 
copy, those who take part will have an opportunity to gain 
many new ideas. Look up THE INLAND PRINTER for August 
and read the rules, then take your stick and rule and “ get 
busy.” There is still plenty of time, as the contest does not 
close until September 15. The return to the plan of allow- 
ing the compositors themselves to act as judges seems to 
meet with popular approval. J.B. Miller, publisher of the 
Bucklin (Kan.) Banner, writes: “ The system of letting 
the printers judge suits me much better than a few indi- 
viduals, as there is less liability of being prejudiced by a 
favorite type-face or border when the result is close, as in 
the last contest. However, I am not kicking, as there would 
have been but little difference had I made the selections.” 
In this contest we will not only have the compositors act as 
judges, but we will have expert opinions also, and we will 
see how closely they agree. The plan of deciding the con- 
test on a system of points, based on the selections of the 
compositors who set the ads., is fully described in the 
August issue. This system usually results in a consensus 
of opinion that demonstrates to the satisfaction of all 
which are the best ads. 


They Are Dead Ones. 


A Missouri editor refuses to publish obituary notices of 
people who while living failed to subscribe for his paper. 
He says, “ People who do not take their home paper are 
dead, anyway, and their mere passing away is of no news 
value.” 


Progress Edition of the Steamboat Pilot. 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado, has a population of only 
two thousand people, but it is not too small to produce one 
of the finest-appearing. special issues received for many 
months — the “ Progress Edition ” of the Steamboat Pilot. 
There were thirty-six four-column pages— each column fif- 
teen ems wide, each page enclosed in a border of one-point 
rule —and a three-color cover. The headings were boxed 
with one-point rule and the type used for these and for all 
of the ads. was of the Cheltenham family. The ads. were 


uniform in style, the one-point rule being used throughout 
for border and panels. The issue was nicely illustrated and 
the advertising carried would indicate that it was a very 
profitable venture. Interested editors should send a dime 
to the publishers, Leckenby & Gee, for a copy of this issue. 


Another ‘‘ Progress Edition.”’ 


The “ Progress Edition ” of the Marshall (Tex.) Mes- 
senger consisted of sixteen seven-column pages, divided 
into four sections of four pages each. There was no dis- 
play advertising, but there was an abundance of illustrated 
write-ups. The arrangement of cuts and headings, and the 
presswork throughout deserve particular mention. 


Editorial Bouquets. 


The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune some time ago “took a shot” 
at the Brooksville (Fla.) News, in the following words: 


The Brooksville News is a little paper that comes to the Tribune’s 
exchange table and which we regard as something of a curiosity. The 
announcement appears at its masthead that it is issued monthly by the 
Brooksville Board of Trade and that it is printed at Chicago by a printing 
establishment of that city. The Tribune is inclined to think that this is 
setting a very bad example and also throwing away good money on the 
part of the Brooksville Board of Trade. How can the board appeal with 
sincerity for home industries when it has its publicity work done at Chi- 
cago, ignoring the two papers printed in its own city. It can not be 
claimed that the idea is to obtain a high class of work than the home 
papers can do, because the Star and the Argus each “ lay it all over” the 
Chicago-printed sheet in appearance and contents. The News is far from 
typographical beauty and has “cheap” written all over it. It spells 
cypress “cyprus”? in a headline, which isn’t a good showing for the 
accuracy of its long-distance editorship. Less money spent with the home 
papers would bring Brooksville much more benefit than this doubtful 
experiment. Besides, it is anything but a good advertisement for a town 
to note, that it has its “‘ boost ” organ printed elsewhere. The home papers 
are the institutions that carry the burden of “ boosting’? the town and 
they certainly deserve the patronage of the people they are doing their 
level best to benefit. The Board of Trade of Brooksville must be dominated 
by a very peculiar set of men, with very peculiarly constituted ideas of 
advertising their town when they spend the money of the organization in 
such undesirable ventures as the Chicago-printed Brooksville News. 


As a “ come back ” the editor of the News, after explain- 
ing why it was necessary to have the paper printed in a 
large plant where a thirty-thousand circulation could be 
handled expeditiously, has this to say on the matter of typo- 
graphical errors: 


The News is inclined to be grateful to the Tribune for calling attention 
to a lone typographical error, which is found in a News headline. As one 
swallow does not make spring, so one typographical error does not make a 
“cheap” paper, especially when it can be stated, truthfully, that the 
headlines of the News are supplied in Chicago after the balance of the 
paper is made up, and on very short notice. 

If one typographical error in the News constitutes ‘‘ cheapness,’’ what 
must be said of the Tribune which, in criticizing the error of the News, 
itself commits both a typographical and a “ grammatical’? error on the 
same word, when it says: ‘It can not be claimed that the idea is to 
obtain a ‘ high’ class of work than the home papers,” etc. 

The Tribune was, on Sunday, June 18, a still greater offender when it 
printed, upside down, on its first page, a cut representing Madero, Jr., and 
his cohorts entering the city of Mexico. The slip-up on the part of the 
make-up man was excusable, however, as he probably took it for a cut 
which should represent the havoc caused by the earthquake which preceded 
Madero. 

Typographical errors, however, are so common in almost all newspapers 
that those mentioned herein will not in the least militate against the use- 
fulness of the splendid Tampa Tribune or curtail the circulation of the 
News. 

One newspaper (Star), which attempted to enlarge on the Tribune’s 
criticism of the News fell down awfully, for in a half-column article it 
made eight typographical errors, including the orthography of cypress, which 
it spelled ‘‘ sypress.”’ 

The same paper misquoted the News when it said “ isolated from civi- 
lization,’’? whereas the News had it “ isolated from the balance of civiliza- 
tion.” 

The juggling with the spelling of a proper name, indulged in by the 
writer of the errorful article, is an ancient pastime, and, as criticism, is 
considered irrelevant, incompetent, and altogether vain and evanescent. 
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THE WORK OF G. DOLA, PARIS. 


Three-color half-tone from a lithographic print, by permission of the artist. 
Engraved and printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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Rate-cards for a Daily and a Weekly. 

Two requests for rate-cards were received this month, 
one for a daily and the other for a weekly. The first comes 
from the Alpena (Mich.) News, Thomas J. Ferguson, the 
vice-president of the Alpena News Publishing Company, 
writing as follows: 

“We are rearranging our advertising rates, basing the 
new rates on actual circulation. What, in your opinion, is 
the average rate per 1,000 circulation for country dailies of 
from 2,000 to 4,000? Any information you can give us on 
this line will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— It is not feasible to make a rate per 1,000 
circulation, as a paper with 1,000 circulation can command 
a much higher rate proportionately than a paper with 2,000 
to 4,000, particularly if the 1,000 circulation means that a 
paper is covering its field, or nearly so. A rate might be 
figured out for 1,000 circulation, with a certain percentage 
of advance for each additional 1,000, but local conditions, 
prices of labor, etc., vary so widely that even such a rate 
would be found to apply to only a limited number of cases. 
A daily with from 2,000 to 3,000 circulation should com- 
mand in the neighborhood of 75 cents per inch for one 
inch one time, gradually grading this down to about 10 
cents per inch for a column daily per year. On this basis 
the card for a seven-column paper, when carefully graded, 
would read as follows: 








1 2 3 1 3 6 1 

time | times | times | week | weeks| month | months | months | year 
1 inch.....|$0.75 |$ 1.35/¢ 1.95/$ 3.65/$ 6.30/$ 11.50 |$ 26.00 |$ 43.00 |$ 71.00 
2 inches...| 1.35 | 2.55) 3.65] 6.30) 10.75) 19.50} 43.00 | 71.00 | 120.00 
2 inches...| 1.95 | 2.65} 5.10) 8.60) 14.75) 26.00} 58.00 6.00 | 160.00 
4 inches...| 2.55 | 4.60] 6.30) 10.75) 18.50) 32.00 | 71.00 | 120.00 | 190. 
5 inches...| 3.15 | 5.55] 7.45] 12.75] 21.50} 38.00 | 84.00 | 140.00 | 225.00 
6 inches.. | 3.65 | 6.30 .60} 14.75] 24.50} 43 00} 96.00 | 160.00 | 255.00 
8 inches...| 4.60 | 7.85} 10.75] 18.50] 31.00) 53.00 | 120.00 | 190.00 | 315.00 
10 inches...| 5.55 | 9.35} 12.75] 21.50) 35.50) 63.00 | 140.00 | 225.00 | 365.00 
102 inches...| 5.85 | 9.90] 13.50] 22.75] 37.00} 66.00 | 145.00 | 235.00 | 385.00 
213 inches...| 9.90 | 16.75) 22.75) 37.00) 63.00) 110.00 | 235.00 | 385.00 | 630.00 
































Many advertisers demand open-space contracts, which 
allow them to use a certain number of inches within a year 
at such times and in such quantities as they desire. In 
such cases the price per inch should be slightly higher, and 
there should be no difficulty in securing the following: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches...............- $0.38 
100 inches and less than 250 inches..............-- 32 
250 inches and less than 500 inches................ -25 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches................ .20 
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For a daily of 3,000 to 5,000 circulation this card would 
apply: 








2 3 1 2 1 3 6 1 
time | times | times | week | weeks} month | months | months | year 
i. = $ 1.00/$ 1.80/$ 2.60/$ 4.85/$ 8.40/$ 15.50 |$ 35.00 |$ 56.00 |$ 93.00 
2 inches 1.80} 3.40] 4.85) 8.40) 14.50} 26.00 | 56.00 | 93.00 | 145.00 
3 inches 2.60| 4.85] 6.75) 11.50} 19.50} 35.00 | 77.00 | 120.00 | 195.00 
4 inches 3.40} 6.10} 8.40] 14.50} 24.50) 43.00 | 93.00 | 145.00 | 235.00 
5 inches 4.20} 7.40} 9.95) 17.00] 29.00) 50.00 | 105.00 | 170.00 | 270.00 
6 inches 4.85] 8.40) 11.50] 19.50} 33.00} 56.00 | 120.00 | 195.00 | 310.00 
8 inches...| 6.10} 10.50} 14.50) 24.50] 40.00) 70.00 | 145.00 | 235.00 | 385. 
10 inches...} 7.40) 12.50] 17.00) 29.00} 47.00} 83.00 | 170.00 | 270.00 | 445.00 
103 inches...| 7.80} 13.25] 18.00] 30.00) 49.00} 86.00 | 180.00 | 285.00 | 465.00 
214 inches. ..| 13.25] 22.50] 30.00) 49.00] 82.00} 135.00 | 285.00 | 465.00 | 760.00 
































Open-space contracts: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches............:... $0.50 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............++6 42 
250 inches and less than 500 inches..............+. 82 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches................ 25 
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The second request comes from the Delaware County 
Advocate, Chester, Pennsylvania: 

“We have seen mention of rate-cards several times in 
your department of THE INLAND PRINTER, and should like 
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to know if you can furnish us with one suitable to our 
needs. We publish a weekly paper with a circulation of a 
little less than a thousand, in a good rural community, and 
should like to get an idea of just what a fair rate ought to 
be for advertising.” 

Answer.— You state that your circulation is a little less 
than 1,000. If you can get it over the 1,000 mark you will 
be entitled to a better rate than if it is a little under. A 
great many “ foreign” advertisers do not use papers of 
less than 1,000, and in order to be considered at all by these 
you should get into the “thousand class.” Perhaps by a 
little extra effort you can get over the mark, and this would 
be a good excuse to increase rates on local advertising. For 
a seven-column weekly of from 1,000 to 1,200 circulation 
the rate should be about as follows: 








2 3 1 3 6 1 

week | weeks | weeks | month | months| months | year 
RMON ccscaacss $0.30 | $0.55 | $0.80 $1.00 | $2.65 | $ 4.60 | $ 7.65 
(Se 55 1.00 1.45 1.85 4.60 7.65 12.75 
a .80 1.45 2.00 2.50 6.15 10.25 17.00 
4 inches........ 1.00 1.85 2.50 3.10 7.65 12.75 21.00 
5 inches......... 1.25 2.20 2.95 3.70 8.95 14.75 25.00 
@ Mente... 0050: 1.45 2.50 3.40 4.30 10.25 17.00 28.00 
8 inches........ 1.85 3.10 4.30 5.30 12.75 21.00 35.00 
10 inches......... 2.20 3.70 5.05 6.25 14.75 25.00 41.00 
103 inches. ........ 2.30 3.95 5.35 6.60 15.75 26.00 43.00 
214 inchee........ 3.95 6.60 8.90 11.00 | 26.00 | 43.00 | 70.00 


























For open-space contracts the following prices should be 
used: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches................ $0.15 
100 inches and less than 250 inches................ 12 
250 inches and less than 500 inches................ 10 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches................ .08 
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Halo ‘‘ Slantin’ Down Over His Ear.’’ 

Arthur Stringer, at one time engaged in editorial work 
in New York city, but who is a native of Canada, and now 
residing there, has written a volume of “Irish Poems,” 
which is sure to be well received by the public.. Mr. 
Stringer has written a number of books of poems, and is 
the author of several novels. In his new book, which is 
issued by Mitchell Kennerley, there are many charming 
character sketches of sons of the “ ould sod,” among which 
is the following: 

OULD DOCTO’ MA‘GINN, 


The ould doctor had only wan failin’, 

It stayed with him, faith, till he died; 
And that was the habit av wearin’ 

His darby a thrifle wan side! 


And twenty times daily ’twas straightened, 
But, try as he would, for a year, 

Not thinkin’, he’d give it a teether 
A thrifle down over wan ear! 


It sat him lopsided and aisy ; 
It throubled his kith and his kin — 
But, och! ‘twas the only thing crooked 
About our ould Doctor Ma’Ginn! 


And now that he’s gone to his glory — 
Excuse me, a bit av a tear — 
Here’s twenty to wan that his halo 
Is slantin’ down over his ear! 


**Greater Winona Edition.”’ 

Local pride is a large factor in making a special edi- 
tion a success, and this was used to good advantage by 
the Winona (Minn.) Republican-Herald in publishing its 
“Greater Winona Edition.” The Republican-Herald is a 
seven-column, eight-page paper, and the regular paper was 
issued as usual with the special as a supplement. The sup- 
plement consisted of fifty-six four-column pages and cover, 
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and contained some of the very best letter-press printing 
and half-tones. Many of the half-tones were most artis- 
tically grouped, and the whole formed an issue of which the 
publishers may be justly proud. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


should be réversed, so that the most important articles will be at the top. 
This arrangement does not apply to short items of two to six lines without 
heads, as frequently the two-line item is just as important as the longer 
one. Aside from this, the first page, as well as the balance of the paper, 
is commendable. 
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PAGE ADS. IN THE “ DEMOCRAT,”? SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 


Suggestion for Papers in German Communities. 

One of the advertisers in the Sheboygan (Wis.) Demo- 
crat —the H. C. Prange Company — has hit upon a novel 
and practical idea to insure the reading of its advertising. 
It uses two full pages opposite each other, the two ads. 
being duplicates except that one is printed in German and 
the other in English. Two of these pages from a recent 
issue are reproduced. Sheboygan has a large German popu- 
lation, many of whom can not read English, but who are 
anxious to learn. These men sit on their doorsteps every 
evening and study these ads. from start to finish. Interest 
is added to this particular ad. by the suggestion, “ Pick out 
your factory.”’ The Prange company also has these ads. 
printed as circulars and distributes them where the news- 
paper does not reach. Papers in German communities 
should try this plan on some of their big advertisers. 


Filling a First-page Gap. 

In the southeast corner of the first page of a country 
weekly, under the heading, “Important Item,” appears 
this: ‘Mr. Darby lacked just this much of filling front 
page this week, so we’re doing it for him.— THE OFFICE 
DEVIL.” 

Norfolk Weeklies Merged. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, the Princess Anne News has been 
taken over by and merged with the Virginia Beach and 
Princess Anne Review. The two papers had been covering 
the same field. The Review is published by Jesse R. Gill- 
more and ably edited by W. H. Frenger. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 
The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Winchester (Ky.) Democrat. 
first page, putting the shortest first, is not a good arrangement. 


- The grading of local headed articles on the 
The order 


Cass County Democrat, Harrisonville, Missouri.— Considered from a news 
standpoint there are very few papers that even equal the Democrat — it is 
literally packed full of local news and correspondence. When the Democrat 
was last criticized, in April, attention was directed to the fact that uniform 
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EFFECT OF UNIFORM HEADINGS. 


headings on the correspondence would be an improvement, and the change 
was promptly made. One of the correspondence pages is shown herewith. 
Another commendable feature about the Democrat is its editorial page, 
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made up of interesting comment on local and state happenings. The ads., 
particularly the larger ones, are set in good taste. More prominent head- 
ings should be used over the most important articles on the first page. 

Hamburg (Iowa) Republican.— Your first page is a good one and is one 
of the best arrangements of a ten-point page that I have seen. Ad. display 
is good and make-up is commendable, aside from the mixing of eight- 
point plate matter with ten-point type; this should be avoided as much as 
possible. 

Jeffersonville (Ind.) Reflector.—- Your Flag Day issue was, as usual, 
very neatly arranged, and there is only one criticism necessary — the second 
part of your double-column heading should have been set in caps. and lower- 
ease. The arrangement of flags and shields, printed in red and blue, was 
very cleverly done and the register is perfect. 

Robinson (IIl.) 
through in its make-up. 
headings and justification of columns is particularly noticeable. 


Argus.— Your paper shows commendable care all 
The ad. display is good and the careful placing of 
There is 
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REMARKABLE HOME OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER. 


The new building in which the Kansas City Star is 
edited and printed was designed and built with a view of 
having it the most complete and worthy print-shop ever set 
up. For this reason THE INLAND PRINTER is pleased to be 
able to present to its readers a short sketch of some of the 
principal features of this great newspaper office. 

The lot upon which the building stands is 250 feet 
square in the center of a block. One end of the lot is on 
McGee street and the other on Grand avenue. It is really 
two buildings divided by spacious hallways, the west build- 
ing, with a frontage of 112 feet on Grand avenue, contain- 
ing the business offices, editorial rooms and library, and 
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THE KANSAS CITY “ STAR ” BUILDING. 


aa slight variation in color which should be overcome. There is no question 
‘of the superiority of your specimen of jobwork over that of the other sam- 
iple enclosed. 

Criticism of Ad. Display. 

Among the ads. received last month are the following 
upon which criticism is requested: 

W. K. Whiteside, Schaller (lowa) Herald.— Your double-page ad. is well 
‘balanced, and, as you say, is a good piece of work for an office in a town 
of seven hundred. In laying out an ad. of this kind, you should arrange 
to have equal space all around inside the border rule. ‘* Lemkes”’ was a 
little large ; any more prominent than “ Great 
July Clearing Saie.” 

H. F. Miles, Wray (Colo.) Gazette.— Both of your full-page ads. are 
‘commendable. In that of the Sisson Clothing Company the monotony would 
have been relieved if you had put the matter in the center column in a 
panel. The display at the top of the ad. of Otto Fliesbach’s Department 
‘Store was hardly large enough for the body type. In E. W. Eatinger’s ad. 
the initial was slightly too ornamental to be artistic. The Gazette’s first- 


it should not have been 


‘page arrangement is good. 





SOME JOQUE. 

Last week the local postoffice received a letter from a 
Northern lady asking for copies of the town papers, as she 
desired to get in communication with a bank of the town, 
and also with a real-estate firm. 

The office forwarded copies of the current issues as 
requested, but neither one contained a bank notice nor the 
advertisement of a single real-estate firm.— Pecos Valley 
News. 


the east building, with a frontage of 121% feet on McGee 
street, containing the print-shop. 

The whole building fronts south on a paved courtyard 
60 feet wide that runs through the block from Grand ave- 
nue to McGee street. North of the building is another 
paved yard running through the block, 36 feet wide, and 
beyond that yard is a low building containing a garage and 
machine-shop. 

There is a basement and a subbasement under the whole 
building, and the total floor-space amounts to almost three 
acres. 

Jarvis Hunt, of Chicago, designed the building. The 
style is Italian Renaissance, three stories high, with broad 
eaves and a red-tiled roof; a square water-tower rises 
from the middle to the height of one hundred feet. The 
construction is the strongest possible — steel and concrete, 
faced with tapestry brick. 

All the work of the business office is done in one large 
room 108 feet square, which is entered directly from the 
south courtyard. Inside the door is a wide lobby with a 
counter at its north side, which extends across the room 
from east to west, and behind this counter are the desks 


‘of the advertising manager, solicitors, circulator and the 


army of clerks employed by them. 
Above this room, on the second floor, is the editorial room, 
also 108 feet square, without a partition wall in it. In this 
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large room are the desks of the owner, business manager, 
and all the editors and news writers. In this large room are 
grouped all the workers who get out the news and editorial 
end of the paper. 

There is not a private office in the whole building. Any 
person is free to walk in from the street and talk with any 
one on the paper from its owner to the office-boy. The city 
editor and his assistants sit in the center of this room, the 
telegraph editor and his assistants are at his right; in a 
group close by are the desks of the reporters; at a right 
angle of desks outside of this group sit the editorial writers 
and the market men; at another right angle of desks partly 
enclosing the central group of news men are the sport 
writers; close by is the “ morgue” with its thousands of 
clippings in envelopes covering every imaginable subject 
of news or general interest and with its corps of readers 
who scan the principal periodicals of the world and save 
that which may be wanted later; at another corner of the 
central group are the exchange editors and the Sunday 
editors, and in another corner are the artists. This arrange- 
ment has resulted in an interchange of ideas and an esprit 
de corps that have proven invaluable. 

This large room is lighted with a row of windows 
around its four sides, and, in addition, there is a large sky- 
light in the center of the room directly above the city editor 
and reporters. On the darkest day it is never necessary 
to light an electric lamp. The worker in the majority of 
newspaper offices will appreciate this. 

Above this room is another of the same size, except for 
the space in the center taken by the skylight. This room is 
used exclusively as a reference library for the editorial 
workers. It contains thousands of books of reference and 
statistics upon all subjects which have been gathered in the 
thirty years of the Star’s life. 

The fashion and society editors are the only ones who 
“herd ” by themselves. Having to deal mainly with lady- 
folk they are in a room on the first floor, easy of access 
from the street. 

The pressroom is in the east building. It is 117 feet one 
way and 115 the other, and two stories high. In it are the 
engines and dynamos and the six huge sextuple Goss per- 
fecting presses which they run. This press plant could be 
doubled and yet there would be plenty of room. Over the 
pressroom, between it and the composing-room, is the mail- 
ing and distribution room, where the circulation of the 
Star, 350,000 daily and 275,000 weekly, is attended to. 

Above this are the composing and stereotyping rooms. 
It is thirty-two feet from the floor to the roof of these 
rooms, with ventilating and lighting skylights in the roof 
and windows all around. Plenty of room, plenty of natu- 
ral light and plenty of fresh air were the things planned 
for in the building of these rooms. The floors, walls and 
roof are of concrete, and in the hottest day the composing- 
room with its thirty-two Linotypes is as cool as any other 
room. Special flues suck the heat from the melting-pots of 
the stereotyping-room. 

The basements and subbasements are used for the 
storage of paper as it is delivered from the Star’s own 
paper mill, a little more than a mile away in the factory and 
railway-switch district on the low river lands. For eight 
years the Star has manufactured nearly all of its own paper 
at a profit. It uses now sixty-five tons of paper each day — 
eighteen hundred tons a month. The capacity of the mill 


is fifteen hundred tons; the remainder is bought from out- . 


side mills. 
Room, light, air and safety were the four principal 
things aimed at in the planning of the new building of the 


Star. The departments could be doubled without crowding 
the available space. 

Here are some facts of interest about the Star and its 
new home: 

Fifty-four motors and ten hydraulic lifts are in opera- 
tion. 

The ink bill is $30,000 a year. 

Six hundred and fifty persons are employed in the 
building and another hundred in the paper mill. 

The paper mill uses one-half million gallons of water 
each twenty-four hours; the machines run continuously 
throughout the six days of the week, stopping only on Sun- 
day for rest and repairs. 

The paper is made from spruce pulp, imported from 
Canada, Sweden and Germany. 

The Star prints a morning and evening edition, with a 
separate corps of editors, reporters and mechanics for 
each. Thirteen copies of the paper —a morning, evening 
and Sunday edition — are delivered to subscribers for 10 
cents a week. 

The Star has more regular subscribers within the city 
than there are houses in Kansas City. 




















SEE THAT HUMP? 





**THROW AWAY YOUR LEAD AND RULE CUTTER.”’ 

So remarked an old and successful printer to a begin- 
ner. He argued that labor-saving outfits of rules, leads 
and slugs render these cutters unnecessary and prevent 
much waste of time and material caused by all the hands 
in the shop chopping up material, no two, as a general rule, 
measuring exactly alike. And the veteran was right. 

There may be offices, especially newspaper offices, where 
bastard measures will occur. In such offices one, and only 
one man, should use the lead and rule cutter and he a care- 
ful man, who should be held responsible for unnecessary 
waste of time and material.— Eugene St. John. 
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Hamburg, Germany — Dr. Hugh Pitcairn, president of 
the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune Company. He had been the 
American consul-general at Hamburg for eleven years, his 
last term closing in 1908. 


W. A. Waugh. 

At Broken Hill, Australia, on February 11, 1911, W. A. 
Waugh, general and commercial printer. Mr. Waugh was 
born in Jedburgh, Roxburgshire, Scotland, where he served 
his apprenticeship as a printer. He worked successively in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, later managing a newspaper at 
Interleithen. In 1881 he emigrated to Australia with one 
of his brothers. He was employed for a number of years 
with Carey & Page, in Adelaide, then one of the leading 
job-offices. In 1886 Mr. Waugh went to Broken Hill. He 
was the first foreman of the Silver Age newspaper, and 
left that position to go into business for himself. Mr. 
Waugh was an enthusiastic Caledonian, and loved the cus- 
toms and traditions of his native land as true sons of 
Scotia always do. He took a deep interest in the volunteer 





THE LATE W. A. WAUGH, 
Broken Hill, Australia. 


movement and in literary societies in Scotland, and in 
Australia he associated himself with kindred pursuits. He 
was captain and secretary of the Broken Hill Rifle Club for 
a number of years and one of the founders of the Broken 
Hill Caledonian Society, of which organization he was the 
second chief. Mr. Waugh was an active worker in the 
interests of the labor party, and for three years was alder- 
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man in the municipal council in that interest. He was 
fifty-five years old, and leaves a widow and five children. 
Mr. Charles Laycock, manager of the Waugh estate, writes 
that Mr. Waugh was an ardent admirer and supporter of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and strongly urged every printer 
with whom he came in contact to become a subscriber. He 
thoroughly believed in the journal as an educational factor, 
while the appointments of his office spoke volumes as to 
the efficiency of the magazine from an advertising point. 


Sir Henry Bemrose. 

The death of Sir Henry Bemrose, of Bemrose & Sons, 
Derby, England, on May 11, 1911, removed one of the best 
known figures in the printing industries of Great Britain. 
He was the eldest son of the late Mr. William Bemrose, the 





SIR HENRY BEMROSE. 
Photo by W. W. Winter, Derby, England. 


founder of the great house of Bemrose at Derby. He and 
his younger brother, the late Mr. William Henry Bemrose, 
came into the business on the retirement of his father in 
1858, assuming the present title of Bemrose & Sons. That 
the business thus established in a small way has grown to 
be one of the most extensive of the day is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge. Some years ago the firm was incorporated 
as a limited company, with Sir Henry Bemrose as chair- 
man of directors. 

As the head of the Bemrose business, Sir Henry was a 
powerful factor in trade movements. He was connected 
with other businesses, being also a director of Linotype 
& Machinery, Limited, and chairman of the Printing 
Machinery Company, Limited. 

The pursuit of good literature was with him at once a 
hobby and a passion, and he accumulated a library of the 
greatest value and interest. 

The town of Derby found in him one of its most active 
workers; he was for long a member of the council and 
twice acted as mayor. 

Only recently Sir Henry was awarded the freedom of 
the city of Derby at the hands of his son, Dr. Arnold Bem- 
rose, the mayor of Derby. 
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Frank Miles Walker. 

Frank Miles Walker, who died Sunday, July 17, at 
Dallas, was a well-known Texas printer, having held execu- 
tive positions with various large printing establishments in 
that State. At the time of his death he was in the employ 
of the Dorsey Printing Company. He was a resident of 
Galveston during the flood, and appeared on the streets the 
following morning dressed in a borrowed suit of clothes. 
It is related that on meeting a bareheaded friend, who was 
looking for the body of his wife, Mr. Walker gave him his 
hat. The deceased was a member of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Dallas and of the Dallas Advertising League. He 
was fifty-four years old. 


Cc. V. White. 

C. V. White, head of the White Advertising Bureau, and 
one of Seattle’s brilliant young business men, died on July 
27 at the General Hospital in that city, at the age of thirty- 
four. Before the last moments came, he called in all of 
his employees and bade them a cheerful farewell. Then 





c. V. WHITE, 


reciting to his parents his favorite poetic work, the beauti- 
ful “ Thanatopsis,” with a smile on his lips he passed into 
the great beyond. 

Mr. White was one of the leading spirits in the organ- 
ization of the Seattle Master Printers’ Association and 
served as president of that body for two years. He was an 
active and highly effective member of the industrial bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and also held membership in 
the Commercial Club and Manufacturers’ Association. He 
was a member of the Pacific Coast Printers’ Cost Commis- 
sion, and one of the fifteen members of the International 
Commission, being a pioneer in the cost-finding movement. 
As the founder of the White Advertising Bureau, he had 
gained for himself and for his company an enviable reputa- 
tion for enterprise, integrity and honorable business deal- 
ing. In social and fraternal organizations he was a leader, 
and had had many honors conferred upon him. He was a 


charter member of the Seattle Press Club, and of the 
Seattle Publicity Club; a Thirty-second Degree Mason, 
first lieutenant-commander of Washington Council of 
Kadosh No. 1, Scottish Rite Masons; a member of the 
Shrine, holding the chair of alchemist in Nile Temple, and 
had held the office of orator in Washington Lodge of Per- 
fection No. 1, Scottish Rite Masons. He was also a member 
of the Seattle Lodge of Elks, and of several other fraternal 
organizations. 

In tribute to Mr. White’s memory, the printing estab- 
lishments of Seattle closed on the Saturday afternoon pre- 
ceding the funeral. 





A. J. Izzard, former sales manager, who has been with 
the firm for several years, has been made general manager 
of the White Advertising Bureau, Incorporated, the posi- 
tion formerly occupied by Mr. White. 


James Harper. 

James Harper, son of Philip Harper, one of the Harper 
brothers who took control of the publishing business 
founded by their father at New York, died at Montclair, 
New Jersey, on July 26. He retired from active connec- 
tion with the well-known publishing house several years 
ago, but continued to reside in New York. He had been 
spending a few weeks with his family at Montclair, and 
was suddenly attacked with heart failure. The deceased 
was the grandson of James Harper, a former mayor of New 
York city. He was sixty-five years old. 


Mark W. Moore. 

At Washington, D. C., on Monday, July 24, Mark W. 
Moore, Jr., assistant manager of the Law Reporter Print- 
ing Company, died suddenly from internal hemorrhage. 
Mr. Moore had achieved considerable prominence among 
the younger business men of the city and had a most prom- 
ising future. He was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Commerce Club, Printers’ Art League, Knights 
of Pythias, was treasurer of the Chancellors’ Club of the 
Knights of Pythias, and president of the Commercial Duck- 
pin League. Mr. Moore was only thirty years old and had 
spent all of his life in Washington. He leaves a wife — 
Mrs. Hattie H. Moore — and two young children. 


Col. Adam Clark. 

Col. Adam Clark, the oldest newspaper man in Arkan- 
sas and a veteran of the Civil War, died recently at Arka- 
delphia at the age of seventy-seven. In 1868, with J. W. 
Gaulding, he founded the Southern Standard at Arkadel- 
phia, and was at its head until the time of his death. He 
purchased the Ouachita (Ark.) Herald in 1856, which he 
conducted until the outbreak of the Civil War, when he 
joined the Memphis Appeal Battery under command of 
Captain Scott, and served during the entire conflict. Colonel 
Clark also was the oldest Odd Fellow in the State, being 
past grand master of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows of Arkansas. 

Edwin A. Abbey. 

Edwin A. Abbey, illustrator and great mural decorator, 
died at his home in London, August 1. The body was cre- 
mated August 3, and the ashes buried at Kingsbury Old 
Church, near Willesden, England. American Ambassador 
Reid and a number of other Americans were present. Mr. 
Reid sent a wreath on behalf of the artist’s native land. 
Mr. Abbey was born in Philadelphia in 1852. He had made 
his home in England since 1878. Some of his most notable 
works are a series of large decorative panels in the Boston 
public library, entitled “The Quest of the Holy Grail.” 
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These mural paintings have great historical illustrative 
value, and are of extraordinary brilliance and impressive- 
ness as works of art. Mr. Abbey was unexcelled by any 
living painter in rendering medieval subjects. 


John Rosicky. 

A memorial volume containing articles from various 
newspapers regarding his life and work, letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions of sympathy, as well as tributes from his 
friends, has been published in honor of the late John 
Rosicky, who died on April 2, 1910, at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Rosicky was president of the National Printing 
Company, Omaha, which concern also conducts the Bohe- 














JOHN ROSICKY. 


mian-American Newspaper Union. No other man of Bohe- 
mian nationality in the Western States, possibly with the 
exception of Edward Rosewater, was better known or more 
beloved than Mr. Rosicky. He was one of Nebraska’s most 
progressive citizens, and the handsome memorial volume 
gives a glimpse of the great loss sustained in his death. 


James Monroe Kreiter. 

James Monroe Kreiter, the first Public Printer of the 
Canal Zone, died at his home in Washington, D. C., on 
August 6. Mr. Kreiter was born in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He learned the printing trade at the Patriot office, 
in that city. Afterward he became foreman of the Harris- 
burg Independent, later going back to the Patriot as super- 
intendent of the composing-room. For several years he was 
foreman of the Legislative Record, and at times had held 
positions in all of the Harrisburg offices. Mr. Kreiter had 
also become well known as a writer for newspapers and 
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was a contributor to the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A most interesting article on “The Panama Canal, and 
Life in the Canal Zone,” written by Mr. Kreiter, appears in 
the official souvenir of the fifty-seventh annual convention 
of the International Typographical Union, just held at San 
Francisco. At one time he was publisher and editor of the 
Harrisburg Sunday News. He was an exceptionally fine 
printer, having a thorough knowledge of all branches of the 
art, and when the Government decided to establish a print- 
ing plant in Panama, he was selected to take charge of it, 
he being at that time an employee of the Government Print- 
ing Office. He was called home a short time ago on account 
of the illness of his wife, who died in Washington. His own 
health had been declining, and he decided to remain in 
Washington in the hope that his usual vigor might be 
regained, after which his purpose was to return to the 
Isthmus. Mr. Kreiter was fifty-five years old. 





AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MANUFACTURING 
PAPER. 


If the patent applied for upon an invention made by 
Superintendent L. N. McIntyre, of the Island Paper Com- 
pany, of Carthage, New York, is granted, the process of 
making paper may be revolutionized. The invention con- 
sists of a new method of introducing pulp stock into the 
machine, and does away with the pulp screens now in regu- 
lar use in all paper mills. In answer to his application for 
a patent Superintendent McIntyre has received word from 
the Patent Office that no patent has ever been granted upon 
a similar idea. It is claimed that the new process eliminates 
seventy per cent of the breaks on the paper machine, and 
that the new system will run paper within the regulation 
weight at all times. Lumps and foreign particles are done 
away with, eliminating delays from shutdowns because of 
breaking on the rolls; in fact, the machine will not have to 
be shut down at all unless the machine breaks. 

Superintendent McIntyre has been perfecting his 
method for a year and a half, and calls it “An Improved 
System of the Manufacture of Paper.” The inventor is a 
practical paper manufacturer and has worked in mills for 
many years.— The Paper Mill. 





ANOTHER PRINTERLESS “ PEN.”’ 


There was some time ago an article printed in the papers 
to the effect that there was not a printer in the Virginia 
penitentiary. Mr. E. J. Proctor, foreman of the Common- 
wealth, of Scotland Neck, seeing the article was curious 
to know if there were any of the craft in the North Caro- 
lina State prison, and he addressed a letter to T. W. Fen- 
ner, chief clerk of the prison, and asked him to investigate 
and inform him if any of the boys had gone to the bad and 
landed there. A few days ago Mr. Proctor received the 
following reply from Mr. Fenner: 

“Yours of the 15th received. I am glad to write you 
that there is not a printer in the State prison. I know one, 
however, that ought to be in there.” 

Mr. Proctor says he is at a loss to know who Mr. Fenner 
refers to unless it is himself, the chief clerk being well 
acquainted with him, but he says if he “ought to be in 
there” he has so far escaped the punishment. Any way, 
the records show that the North Carolina printers are good, 
as well as those of Virginia, and another thing, there are 
lots of North Carolina printers in the Old Dominion.— 
Raleigh (N. C.) Times. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


A Disputed Plural. 

H. E. G., Wichita, Kansas, sends a marked clipping, and 
says: “ With reference to enclosed excerpt from a maga- 
zine, I contend that in the two instances indicated the 
singular verb should have been used.” 

Answer.— The excerpt is evidently from an article 
describing the provisions for feeding a large number of 
people, and in the marked instances it is said that “ Gravy 
is served three times a day, and for each meal forty-five 
gallons are made,” and “ Sixty-five pounds of butter are 
required for one meal. It is served, however, at breakfast 
only.” Our correspondent’s argument is summed up in 
marginal remarks, “ Gravy is made, is served,” and “ But- 
ter is required.” Such is the logic of the case, but some 
people imagine that grammar demands a plural verb to 
agree with gallons and pounds. I am not one of these 
people. I consider the grammatical nominatives to be 
gravy and butter, not gallons and pounds, and the logical 
nominatives to be gallons of gravy and pounds of butter. 
Such a quantity of gravy and of butter, not a number of 
individual gallons and pounds. In other words, I find no 
ground of contention, but only of agreement. What our 
correspondent contends is right, and what is printed in the 
clipping is wrong. 

Dates. 

H. S., Cairo, Egypt, sends us this interesting letter: 
“A question recently arose as to the printing of dates, 
and it has struck me that the question might be of suffi- 
cient interest for discussion in your proofreaders’ forum, 
wherein I have in the past gleaned many useful facts. 


Ever since I can remember — probably owing to an early’ 


newspaper training —I have been accustomed to writing 
dates thus: June 12, 1911. Recently in reading a proof I 
came across a date written ‘18th April, 1911,’ and, in 
accordance with custom, I changed it as above, that is, the 
month, day, and year. The row which supervened gave me 
to think somewhat, and I went into the matter, with the 
result that I am still wondering which is right. Probably 
ninety-nine out of every hundred newspapers print the date 
thus: June 12, 1911, but this is illogical, if we are allowed 
to judge by the fact that, should we wish to further econo- 
mize either time in writing or space in printing, we do not 
observe this order of the month, day, and year, but write 
12, 6, 1911, which is more iogical in giving the day, month, 
and year. Probably ‘12.June, 1911,’ is logically correct, 
though one rarely sees it. Some people go to the trouble of 
writing ‘ the 12th of June, 1911,’ but, as life is short, many 
reduced it to ‘12th June, 1911.’ This is all right if we 
remember that certain words are understood; otherwise 
we find ourselves saying ‘ twelfth June,’ when in reality it 
is the 1911th — since the beginning of the Gregorian cal- 
endar at any rate. Can you tell me if there is any special 
reason why so many newspapers print the dates as they 
do? One would think that, especially on daily papers, 
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where the day is of first importance, it should be printed 
first, particularly as logic would all appear to dictate such 
a course. I watch eagerly month by month for your arti- 
cles, and would add a word of appreciation for the untiring 
efforts you are making to introduce some sort of uniform- 
ity into the present chaos. It is a great pity there is no 
means of codifying the best typographical practices; but 
even then there is always the danger that the best-laid 
schemes would be ruined by the unreasoning obstinacy in 
using the wrong forms which every proofreader meets, and 
deplores, but can not alter.” 

Answer.—I should like to be able to confirm the logic 
of a friend who writes from a place so far away, but can 
not do so, for the simple reason that all my own experience 
and thought leads to an opposite conclusion. Not only is it 
true that so many newspapers print June 12, 1911, but I 
have seen such forms and used them so much that no other 
form seems so logical to me. “ The twelfth day of June, 
1911,” is certainly the full meaning expressed logically and 
grammatically, but it is too long for use, and the form 
giving month, day, and year is almost universally used. 
Demonstration of illogicality in that form would probably 
not avail to reform usage, were it demonstrable, which I 
do not think it is. This form is so prevalent in use that, in 
reducing dates to numbers only, the same order is pre- 
served. Ninety-nine out of every hundred, or more, accord- 
ing to my observation, write 6, 12, 1911, instead of 12, 6, 
1911, and the date as chosen by our corespondent wouid 
mean to most people December 6, not June 12. Such dates 
are printed in various ways, and there is no choice among 
them as being more logical than any other, except that 
there is one that is almost sure to be misunderstood. 
Strangely, the one selected as most logical by our corre- 
spondent is the one least used and the only ambiguous one, 
although the ambiguity would disappear from any date 
later than the twelfth day. I happened to see a quotation 
yesterday which applies here, though of course it was writ- 
ten for a different and broader application. It was from a 
book on “ Modern Philosophy,” and was as follows: “It 
is not so easy to cancel all our preconceived beliefs as it is 
to burn one’s own house down.” Of course, it is not easy 
for any one to discard a form of. expression that one has 
always used and adopt another in its place. Many occa- 
sions for this will arise for almost every one, and for one 
person who makes a change with ease there are innumera- 
ble others who simply can not change. This is especially 
true of mispronunciations. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the words inquiry and address are each spoken properly 
only with accent on the second syllable, many people per- 
sistently accent the first syllable, and similar mistakes are 
frequent. I have long known of differences in writing 
dates, but have never doubted the correctness of the com- 
monest form, June 12, 1911. I have had the impression 
that the “Encyclopedia Britannica” gave all dates in a way 
that seems absurd to me, but find now that not all of them 
are so printed therein. The volume I happened to open 
says that the French painter Decamps was born in Paris 
on the 3d March 1803, and that the botanist De Candolle 
was born February 4, 1778, and died on the 9th September 
1841 at Turin. “On the 28th of August 1609 Henry Hud- 
son sailed into the Delaware Bay,” is another form noted, 
and another man is said to have been born “ at Geneva on 
the 9th October 1801.” The form with the day first and 
without commas is most frequent in the book, but the one 
in most general use elsewhere is found much oftener than 
I had thought it would be. Why they said “in Paris,” but 
“at Turin” and “at Geneva,” is beyond telling, and the 
use of “on” before some dates and its omission before 
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others can not be explained by me. De Vinne’s “ Correct 
Composition,” page 81, says: “It is a fault to have April 
17, 1762, on one page, and 23d August, 1764, on another.” 
Nothing is said of dates without commas, probably because 
they are so far away from common practice that Mr. 
De Vinne did not think of them. Now a great deal is said 
here about dates, but it is principally because similar dif- 
ferences are noticeable in many other matters, and the 
same difficulty is present in each case in the fact that peo- 
ple will persist in the practice that is most familiar to 
them. Many efforts at codification have been made, but 
all that I have ever seen were more successful as failures 
than as anything else. A codification that is good enough 
to be entitled to success would involve so much work that 
no one but a very wealthy person could afford to make it. 








A LESSON IN PRAGMATISM. 


A hunter circled about the tree trying to shoot these squirrels. 
As the hunter moved, the squirrels moved away from him and kept on 
the opposite side of the tree from him. Did the hunter go around 
the squirrels as well as around the tree? 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 





PRINTERS’ CONVENTION SOUVENIR. 


The official souvenir of the fifty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the International Typographical Union is a hand- 
some specimen of the printer’s art, well illustrated and 
printed on fine book-paper which was afterward pebbled, 
each page carrying a flat tint border. It is an excellent 
piece of printing from every standpoint, and reflects credit 
on the Williams Printing Company and the Independent 
Pressroom, the San Francisco concerns which executed the 
work, as well as upon the committee having the souvenir in 
charge. 

Among the contributors to its pages are James M. 
Lynch, Samuel B. Donnelly, Will T. French, Herbert Hey- 
wood, Thomas F. Crowley, James Monroe Kreiter, Daniel 


D. Moore, A. H. McQuilkin, Prof. Willis L. Moore, Mrs.’ 


Charles Hertenstein, Wells Drury, Charles Francis, Rufus 
Steel, Ira B. Cross, Ph.D., and Charles S. Cock. Taking it 
by and large, the souvenir is probably the best ever issued 
by the organization. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 





























































































































































































































ECONOMY IN RAGS. 

Printers and engravers, in common with other users of 
rags for cleaning purposes, have an idea that any sort of a 
rag will do to clean material that is more or less liable to 
damage from grit or other foreign substances in the wiping 
material. Damage is always imminent from this mistaken 
economy of thought. A little consideration will show that 
at no additional cost it is the part of wisdom to purchase 
wiping material that is free from all foreign substances — 
that is, clean—and specially prepared for the purposes 
intended. The Ideal Sanitary Supply Company, 1930-34 
Warren avenue, Chicago, make a specialty of supplying in 
bales rags thoroughly sterilized, with all pins, buttons, 
hooks, and foreign substances removed, and with the rags 
cut into generous lengths for wiping purposes of all kinds. 
The rags are washed and sterilized, and supplied in any 
sized bale to suit the convenience of the user. Send a trial 
order — you will become a steady customer, for the sake of 
convenience and health and economy. 





MONOTYPE PUBLICITY. 

During the recent convention of the National Adverti- 
sers’ Association in Boston, the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company conducted a unique advertising campaign in the 
daily papers of the “ Hub” for the four days during the 
convention. These advertisements were not addressed to 
printers or to persons who were likely to be interested in 
the purchase of Monotypes, but were mainly addressed to 
advertising men and purchasers of printed matter, empha- 
sizing the quality of Monotype composition on high-grade 
work and the success of the Monotype in handling depart- 
ment-store advertisements. 

The advertisements were each one-half page in size and 
were very attractively displayed in Monotype faces and 
borders. In this campaign the Monotype Company once 
more demonstrated its policy of assisting its customers to 
get the most out of their investment by advertising Mono- 
type quality among purchasers of printed matter. 

There was considerable of a “ surprise element ” in this 
brief campaign, and many are asking, “ What does it 
mean? ” 





TURN WASTE INTO PROFIT. 

Printers are inclined to give but little consideration to 
the conservation of waste material, and regard the dis- 
posal of waste paper as a means only of procuring wipers 
by trading off with paper-stock dealers. Why not divert 
waste paper from a loss into a larger item of gain. A 
means is provided by the use of a paper macerator. Paper 
of various grades may be kept separated, and with a 
paper-macerating machine it can. be converted into a con- 
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dition for baling and may be sold to dealers in crockery, 
glassware and bric-a-brac as a packing substitute for 
straw and excelsior. Blomfeldt and Rapp, 108-128 North 
Jefferson street, Chicago, have devised paper macerators 
for both hand and power. These machines may be adapted 
by the printer for his requirements, or by those wishing to 
use it to destroy tickets, manuscript or private papers. 
The machine effectually destroys documents and reduces 
all paper and cardboard to narrow strips, making a suit- 
able material for baling or for packing fragile articles. 
Many large printing concerns, railroads and department 
stores are now using these machines. The printing con- 
cerns use them to render waste stock into a more salable 
article; the railroads, for the destruction of expired tickets, 
and department stores use them for a twofold purpose: 
destroying sale tickets and rendering them into a material 
for packing. These machines will find their way into a 
more general use. 





A BOOKLET ABOUT ROUSE REGISTER HOOKS. 

H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago, have recently issued an 
attractive booklet entitled “ Modern Methods for Mounting 
and Registering Printing Plates.” As its name implies, the 
booklet is devoted to an exposition of facts regarding regis- 
ter hooks, the subject being handled in an entertaining and 
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instructive manner. It is replete with illustrations, many 
of them in two colors, showing all manner of possibilities in 
the use of the Climax and combination register hooks. 

The booklet is well designed and printed, and we show 
herewith a reproduction of the cover. 


E. H. PALMER, PACIFIC COAST. REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Mr. E. H. Palmer, now representing the Miehle Print- 
ing Press & Manufacturing Company on the Pacific coast, 
was somewhat of a pioneer in introducing this celebrated 
press to the trade in this part of the country. 

Besides selling a number of presses in other sections of 
the Pacific coast, he sold the first Miehle press in use in 
the State of Washington to Shaw & Borden Company, of 
Spokane, and the first Miehle press in use in Oregon to the 
Union Printing Company, now H. C. Brown & Co., Port- 
land; also the first Miehle in use in British Columbia to 
Evans & Hastings, of Vancouver, B. C. 

One of the many and best recommendations of the 
Miehle press is the number of “ repeated purchases.” The 
above firms and many others have repeated their orders 
many times and are buying Miehle presses to-day, thus 
proving conclusively that after years of actual experience 
and use it is the most profitable press of its class. 

Mr. Palmer for a number of years has had charge of 
the company’s Boston office and Eastern territory, one of 
the largest printing centers of the United States, where he 
was very successful in placing a large number of Miehle 
presses. 

He comes to the coast highly commended for fair and 
courteous dealing and with the reputation of being a very 
pleasant gentleman to do business with. 

The Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company 
has offices at 693 Mission street, San Francisco.— The 
Pacific Printer. 





THE TRIUMPH ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

The Triumph Electric Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been sending out to interested persons bulletins descri- 
bing its various developments in electric light and power 
machinery. These bulletins are uniform in size and are 
perforated for file. Bulletin No. 481, for the month of 
August, describes alternating-current generators, and is 
admirably and clearly illustrated. 





THE VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS. 


A most unique and forceful advertisement was that of 
the Vandercook line of proof presses in the August issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. This advertisement was in the form 
of an insert and was printed, without make-ready, on a 
Vandercook “ Composing-room Cylinder” Proof Press. The 
work was done in The Henry O. Shepard Company’s build- 
ing, and the entire run was made without change of tym- 
pan or adjustment. The tympan had already been in use a 
week on miscellaneous forms, and was again used for this 
work after the eighteen thousand run of the insert was 
completed. 

This advertisement attracted most unusual interest. 
The “proof of it” was right there in the issue and the 
many who investigated the machine found that the manu- 
facturers had not overstated their claims. 

A machine that will automatically ink and print a single 
unsupported letter or a full-page form without adjustment, 
and register to absolute precision, is sure to be eagerly 
sought by the up-to-date printer and engraver. 

It will prove galleys, foundry forms, full-page news- 
paper pages, half-tone cuts, and every other kind of print- 
ing, and produce a quality of work that has never before 
been equaled, without make-ready, and at the same time 
do the work in considerably less time than by any other 
method. 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 


The scientific arrangement and management of com- 
posing-rooms is an assured fact. A large number of the 
more discriminating master printers throughout the coun- 
try have set themselves to the task of placing the com- 
posing-room on such an efficient basis that it will prove a 
profitable unit of their plant, and in doing this they have 
been content to learn from the experience of others. The 
fact that this is so is carried out in a concrete form by a 
new factory which has just been built in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, to house the large equipment department of the Key- 
stone Type Foundry. If anything were needed to prove 
that this movement toward bettering the conditions of the 
composing-room is taking on a national character, it would 
be the provision now made by the Keystone Type Foundry 
to meet the demands of these master printers who have 
set themselves to the solution of the composing-room diffi- 
culty. 

In the front section of this magazine appears a two- 
color four-page insert showing the new factory of the Key- 
stone Type Foundry, together with a few illustrations of 
important pieces of furnishings which have lately been 
designed and built. 

This factory is to be used exclusively for the manufac- 
turé of steel equipment for composing-rooms; the building 
is a modern one in every particular, being of slow-burning 
construction, and laid out along the most modern and scien- 
tific plans in order to obtain the maximum efficiency of 
machine and workman. It therefore contains everything 
that will conduce to the health and comfort of the work- 
men. The building is three stories high and contains forty 
thousand square feet of floor-space. The shipping facilities 
are first-class in every respect. It has its own railroad 
siding, and is adjacent to three different trunk lines, through 
which it is possible to reach every section of the country. 

All of the machinery and equipment going into the build- 
ing is new and of the latest improved style, and the capac- 
ity of the factory means a large output. 

The equipment department of the Keystone Type Foun- 
dry is in charge of well-known practical mechanical engi- 
neers, who not only understand the manufacture of fur- 
nishing but have spent their lives in supplying labor- 
saving contrivances to printers and publishers. In this 
connection they have been forced to meet conditions which 
vary with every plant in which they have had occasion to 
install furnishings, so that there has been accumulated 
information and data as regards the needs of the average 
compositor which will go far to show the master printer 
just what the most flagrant abuses are, and this is the serv- 
ice which is doing more to help the master printer put his 
composing-room on a paying basis than any other one fea- 
ture that has been connected with the supply trade in gen- 
erations past. 

It has been demonstrated that furnishings made entirely 
of steel and iron will give better service for a longer period 
of time and at smaller cost per unit and of labor than is 
possible with the best grades of wood furnishings. 

The Keystone’s plan of adapting its peculiar styles of 
furnishings to each individual requirement makes it impos- 
sible to manufacture a large variety of stock pieces. It can 
be said, however, that a certain type of correcting-bank, for 
instance, with very few changes as to its general make-up, 
can be supplied with very little delay to meet almost any 
requirements. In this way a number of styles of case- 
stands, racks, Jinotype dumps, ad.-frames, correcting and 
storage frames, imposing surfaces and frames, assembling- 
tables, make-up tables, stripping-tables, galley-transfer 
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trucks and self-dumping trucks have been designed, and 
these supply the basis upon which each individual piece is 
made to meet the varying requirements of composing-rooms, 
which are refitted along scientific lines and which do not call 
for special treatment entirely. 

The equipment of the factory is such that, although all 
these individual pieces may be made to order, complete 
plants can be turned out with practically no delay. 

The equipment of each composing-room is based upon 
the conditions actually found in that plant. These, of 
course, must depend upon the nature and the quantity of 
the work to be handled, the preponderance of one class of 
work over another, the number and character of publica- 
tions issued, the number of machines employed, the number 
of men employed, and all other contributory causes which 
must be allowed for in laying out the floor plan. This 
information is gathered by the experts connected with the 
Keystone Type Foundry, and after being thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and provision made for the future, the entire floor- 
plan and individual drawings for each piece of equipment 
are laid out in the shape of blue-prints, and every master 
printer who is considering such an installation is then in a 
position to see just how much space, time and labor are 
being saved and just what arrangements are made to con- 
serve the efforts of each individual workman. 

It has been demonstrated by the large number of plants 
which the equipment department of the Keystone Type 
Foundry has installed that it is not at all unlikely that the 
saving in space on the whole will average from thirty to 
fifty per cent, and that the actual increase in output, with- 
out a corresponding increase in cost of labor, will be from 
ten to fifteen per cent. These percentages are based upon 
the actual experience that has been gained through the 
employment of equipments that have been designed and 
made up by the experts in charge of the work; and, with the 
facilities which this new factory will have, every master 
printer who is willing to consider increasing the efficiency 
of his composing-room will be offered just that help, which 
will go far to show him the actual conditions under which 
he has been working and what can actually be expected 
through a scientific layout. 

The action of the Keystone Type Foundry in providing 
a manufacturing deparcment to cater entirely to the com- 
posing-room for furnishings which will increase its effi- 
ciency is in line with the policy of progressiveness which 
has made this foundry noted. The Keystone was the first 
foundry to sell all of its type in weight fonts at body-type 
rates, a custom which is now general with all typefoundries 
in this country. It was also the first to make non-kerning 
italics, now so popular and demanded to such an extent that 
other foundries were obliged to follow its lead. It can be 
said, however, that among the many new departures of 
more or less importance which the Keystone has put into 
effect within the last few years, none compares with the 
results which can be expected from this new line of special 
equipment in steel. 

The master printer has not hesitated to meet the demand 
for improvement in his other departments, and he can not 
afford to delay in this. 

The action of the Keystone Type Foundry in providing 
means for scientific management and layout of composing- 
rooms is doing more to advance the interests of the trade at 
large than any other one thing that has occurred in recent 
years. A revelation as great as that produced by the Inter- 
national Printers’ Cost Congress is at hand, and the bene- 
fits to the printers and publishers of the country are even 
greater. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. 








FOR SALE —A first-class printing business; 4 cylinders; monotype equip- 

ment: 2 casters, 2 keyboards, $2,000 in matrices; good lease on two 
buildings part sub-let, which makes rent nearly free, three years to run; 
total business this year to July 1, $28,968.54; earnings, $4,989.71. Cost 
system established. K 444. 





FOR SALE —- First-class printing plant doing very profitable business in 
large southern city; reason for selling — ill-health. H 366. 





FOR SALE — Job-printing plant in Florida; established 10 years; yearly 
business $25,000. K 454. 











A. C. OWENS WANTED. 


WANTED: A. C. OWENS—$50 REWARD. A. C. Owens is wanted at 

Jackson, Miss., on a charge of obtaining money under false pretenses 
and later jumping $500 bond. Owens is a printer by trade, but is gen- 
erally found getting up advertising schemes or special-edition writing. 
Description: Height about 5 feet 7 inches, broad shoulders, slightly stooped, 
medium weight, very red hair and high forehead, light-blue eyes, large 
mouth, face considerably wrinkled, unpleasant expression, nervous tempera- 
ment. Wire information to W. J. LIGON, Detective Agency, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 











BOOKS. 


“ COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Kubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9%4 inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s “ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 




















FOR SALE — Printing-office doing splendid class of commercial business in 
town of 580,000; cylinder and 4 jobbers, individual motors, power 
stitcher, cutter and all that goes to make up a good office; established in 
one spot for 10 years; owner wants to go to some higher altitude on 
account of health of wife; cash down only, no instalments. K 450. 


FOR SALE —Terms to suit, or liberal discount for cash; job-printing 
plant, with good, established business in a live central lowa town; 
owners other interests; will afford some practical printer an exceptional 





lishment in central Illinois; 2 Linotypes, 2 cylinders, 5 jobbers; also 
large and lucrative calendar and advertising novelty business in connection ; 
my interest will secure purchaser a good position as linotype operator ; 
must sell on account of bad health. K 453. 





I HAVE a fully equipped bookbindery which I want to put in connection 
with a live printer or newspaper office; now located in South Dakota. 
K 458. 





PRINTER — Practical man with $5,000 can obtain large interest in pro- 

gressive, paying plant; partner retiring; only man qualified to take 
charge of show considered; capital not needed. K 471, care Inland Printer 
Co., New York city. 





WANTED PARTNER — Printer-editor who has $2,000 to invest in printing 
business, consisting of two weekly newspapers and good job-printing 
business ; if you don’t mean business, don’t answer. K 442. 





WE OFFER an exceptionally good opportunity for a strictly reliable first- 

class job printer to purchase a paying interest in one of the best shops 
here; material practically new and modern. Address 2202 North 43d st., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Publishing. 


SMALL GROCERY PAPER can be bought cheap. Good opportunity for 
right man here. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic bldg., New York. 














ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circular and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 














FOR SALE — An unusual bargain: 60-inch Seybold knife grinder, also Sey- 
bold signature press; both in perfect repair; at the right price. K 466. 





FOR SALE — Bindery machinery: a Seybold balanced-platen standing press, 

22 by 37; Sanborn roller backer; Seybold hot-leaf press; also lot of 
assorted leather, cloth and binders’ stock. GREELEY PRINTERY, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Blackleading machine; single brush; Ostrander make; $90. 
ERIE ELECTROTYPE WORKS, Erie, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — Cases, news and italic cases; in good condition; will sell 
cheap. THE H. 0. SHEPARD CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago, Ill. 





A PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE —In southern New England, an old, 

established printing plant, now running and doing a large business; 
real estate owned by the company, and the plant equipped for doing a 
general printing business and handling large orders, and is considered by 
experts a model one and up to date in every particular; the entire assets 
of the company are offered for sale, which includes real estate, machinery 
and tools, work in progress and accounts receivable, and will inventory 
nearly $200,000; for further particulars, address W. H. WARNER, 286 
Fifth av., New York city. 


FIVE NEW TOWNS A DAY — Opening in Canadian West for printers and 
newspapermen; $500 to $1,000 capital required; best locations can 
be secured by writing. MILLER & RICHARD, 123 Princess st., Winnipeg, 





FOR SALE CHEAP — Complete monotype outfit, consisting of caster and 2 
keyboards, also Harris press with attachments. BECKER BROS., 802 
Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 





FOR SALE — No. 1 Dexter folder with all modern improvements and power 

fixtures complete; will consider any reasonable offer. THE ROYAL 

TAILORS, 731 S. Fifth av., Chicago. 

FOR SALE— One Burton’s New Improved Peerless Rotary Perforating 
Machine; a bargain. ASHBY PRINTING CO., Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Scott drum cylinder press, 2 rollers; will take about 20 by 
30; in excellent condition; no worn or broken parts; high speed, 











Can. 


2,500 per hour; fully equipped. GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 








GOLD INK—At Last a Success! 





Manufactured by THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
Montreal — Toronto — Valleyfield. 





66 99 combines perfect working qualities with a brilliant, smooth, finished appearance. We shall be glad 
OROTYP to demonstrate this fact to any interested printer by shipping a one-pound can on approval. Light 
Gold, Deep Gold, Copper and Aluminum — $3.00 per pound. Liberal discounts to jobbers. 


“vibe tiedsue: JAS, H, FURM 


186 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 
9 100 William Street, New York 
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FOR SALE — SURPLUS MACHINERY IN OUR PLANT: 1 Harris envelope 

press (cost new, $1,200), $500; 1 bronzing machine, large size, $500; 
1 roughing machine, good as new, $625; 1 Campbell Century, takes sheet 
40 by 56, $1,750; one roller- washing machine; all in New York city. 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, 30 W. 13th st., New York city. 


Salesmen. 





PRINTING-INK SALESMAN WANTED; territory the far West, state expe- 
rience, age, with whom you have been, average daily expenses and 
salary expected. K 417. 





FOR SALE, under court order, a complete and up-to- date engraving and 

electrotyping plant invoicing about $10,000, located in Houston, Tex. 
For full particulars, write G. E. SMITH, Receiver, 302 Lumberman’s 
National Bank bldg., Houston, Tex. 











LINOTYPE FOR SALE, Model No. 1, complete with 2 extra fonts of 2- 

letter matrices and “lternating- -current motor; only reason for selling — 
have replaced with Monotype. Address ROGERS PRINTING COMPANY, 
Dixon, Ill. 


LINOTYPE MATS. FOR SALE — Three sets of 2-letter 8-point and three 

sets of 2-letter 7-point mats.; in good condition for newspaper work ; 
price, $25 per set. Address CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


MILLER LINOTYPE SAW FOR SALE — Saw is in first-class condition. 
For particulars, write immediately CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


RULING-MACHINES FOR SALE — One 38-inch double-beam O-A Hickok 
automatic; one 54-inch double-beam O-A Hickok automatic. K 445. 

















HELP WANTED. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. During the past few months we have receivea 
calls for the following: Job printers, 2; linotype operators, 5; machin- 
ist-operators,_2; monotype operator, 1; foremen and superintendents, 4; 
bookbinders, 6; stoneman, 1; compositors, 5; artist, 1; engravers, 2; 
pressmen, 4; proofreader, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list 
as long as desired; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 





WANTED —A No. 1 artist as foreman of art department in well-known 

catalogue house; must be of creative and original ability and be able 
to produce or direct high-grade mechanical illustrations. Address, with 
samples and salary expected, K 401. 





WANTED — Compositors; must be quick and accurate; state wages 
wanted; send references; union shop executing fine catalogue work for 
critical New York customers. HOBSON PRINTING CO., Easton, Pa. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — Photographer for engraving house; man ~—— of making 
half-tone and line negatives; young man preferred. K 





Folder Operator. 





WANTED — Good folding-machine operator, good wages and steady work. 
FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO., 625 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





APPLICATIONS are invited for position as general manager of large 

printing establishment in British colony producing best class work ; 
applicants must possess a first-class general knowledge of letterpress, litho- 
graph and tin printing, the last absolutely essential; please state in con- 
fidence full particulars of experience, where gained, age, etc., and salary 
required. K 438 


PRINTING SALESMAN of exceptional ability and experience in selling 
best grade catalogue work; splendid opportunity. GRIFFITH-STILL- 
INGS PRESS, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED — A man with experience to act as salesman; a thorough know]l- 
edge of the printing business required; every opportunity for advancement 
offered. Address with references, GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 








WANTED — First-class experienced salesman for lithographing, commercial 
and color work, to travel in southern States; applicant must be well 
posted and figure his own prices; state salary wanted and experience. K 27. 





WANTED — Salesman who can estimate and sell printing and lithographing ; 
good position to capable party; salary in keeping with services and 
ability. E. H. CLARKE & BROTHER, Memphis, Tenn. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, without fractions ; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 








LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION, 6 machines, 12 weeks’ thorough operator- 

machinist course, $80; hundreds of successful graduates. Write for 
prospectus. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First 
av., New York city. 





N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. Six-machine plant, 
run solely as school;- liberal hours, thorough instruction; our grad- 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 


AN OLD-TIME BOOKBINDER, all-around man, good and quick forwarder 

and finisher, blank books, magazine or loose-leaf, desires a position as 
working foreman; thoroughly competent in all departments, well accus- 
tomed to estimating and putting through state, county and commercial 
work for both letterpress and lithographed; had considerable experience 
in edition bindings and leather specialties ; under certain conditions might 
start bindery with established printing-house having commercial or pub- 
Ishing business. K 482. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class executive, thorough mechanical experience 
in all branches, wants position. K 459. 

















BOOKBINDER FOREMAN, experienced, capable of meateing the best 
results, wishes position; Middle West preferred. K 465 





Circulation Men. 





I WILL HELP YOU build circulation; I solicit, collect and assist manage- 
ment; North or Northwest. K 479. 





WANTED — Competent foreman for fair-sized job office, to take charge of 

composing-room and pressroom; must be an experienced proofreader, 
sober and reliable in every way; good position for right man. Address, 
with references, K 440. 





WANTED — Young, aggressive, competent man as composing-room foreman 
and superintendent in office doing general line of commercial and cata- 
logue work in live Western city ; steady employment ; union man. K 460. 


WORKING FOREMAN in cylinder pressroom, open rn in Middle ‘West ; 

no labor troubles; must be man of exceptional ability on half- tone 
and color-process work, hard and willing worker; permanent position ; 
state wages expected. K 480 


Compositors. 


AN ALL-AROUND TWO-THIRDER with good habits wishes position with 

a firm that desires a good worker — not a clock watcher; am at present 
in the U. S. Navy as ship’s printer, but enlistment expires October 6, 
1911. K 474, care Inland Printer Company, New York city. 








TWO-THIRDER, who is going to school; can you use him? Particulars. 
A. WINGENROTH, 1928 Yandes st., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED — By young Canadian printer with 9 years’ experience in both 
newspaper and job offices, situation in Florida or California town. K 452. 





Engravers. 





Operators and Machinists. 


PROOFER wants position with photoengraving house doing best grade work. 
K 472. 





WANTED — A non-union monotype caster-operator who can also work at 
the case; location—St. Louis; good wages and steady employment. 
Answer, giving experience and references, K 464. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — A first-class pressman as foreman for our pressroom; must be 
up on color and half-tone work; steady job to man who can make good. 
K 462. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





AN ABLE, energetic and thoroughly reliable printer desires position as com- 
posing-room foreman; experienced executive and capable of handling 
the best grades of job, book, catalogue and magazine work; union. K 378. 





FOREMAN — Of first-class shop, or one wishing to take up high-grade work ; 

catalogue builder from start to finish; am 36, married; absolutely 
reliable; linotype operator and many years’ experience at job composition ; 
best of references; union. H. G. DWINELL, Hamilton, Ohio. 








QUICK ON 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues. 








Your Job Press Slow 


Without The Megill Gauges! 


Ask for booklet about our Gauge that automatically sets the sheet 
to perfect register after the human hand has done all it can. 


E. L: MEGILL, Manufacturer 
60 Duane Street, New York 


No glue—No sticky fingers—Clean work—Hurry work — Best work 


VISE GRIP 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues. 
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POSITION AS MANAGER or superintendent by a thoroughly competent 

man in all branches of the letter-press and lithographic business; has 
been in charge (for the past five years) of a plant producing the very 
finest half-tone colorwork and ‘novelties; can demonstrate his knowledge 
and ability by doing any part of the work personally; close buyer, strict 
in discipline and system; desire for a more congenial location the reason 
for this advertisement. K 407. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Recent owner and manager one of Chicago’s 

finest medium-size plants doing high-class commercial work, colorwork 
and embossing, having sold out, seeks position with up-to-date printing 
plant or advertising agency; exceptional range of experience, covering 
production of all kinds of work, management, buying, selling, engraving, 
estimating, ete. age 38, married; highest references; might consider 
Colorado, California or Pacific coast * proposition. K 483. 





composing-room (union), 20 
up-to-date, practical 
4 years in 


SUPERINTENDENT of printing, foreman 

years’ experience general job and book branches, 
shop manager, competent and reliable, with plenty ‘of push ; 
present position; open by November 1, 1911. K 32. 





Pressmen. 


A JOB PRESSMAN would like to take care of 2 or 3 jobbers. in some small 
town; have 8 years’ experience ; steady wanted. Ks qi. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN (27), 14 years’ experience on “on best half- tone and 
color work. K 386. 





DUPLEX PRESSMAN of extraordinary 
8 or 12 page angle-bar Duplex press, 
anteed and can also furnish the very best reference. 


ability desires position on either 
12-page preferred; results guar- 
K 481. 
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Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-172 W. Monroe st., 
Electric-welded steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 





Chicago. 
7-12 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 

New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 








Cost Systems and Installations. 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-11 





Counters. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. 
joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’”? Gordon press-brakes. 





Counters for job presses. Also paper 
Printers’ form trucks. 5-12 





Cylinder Presses. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-172 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Babcock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. 7-12 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 141 East 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-12 





FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 
desires to make change; steady, sober. 


now in charge of 10-press shop, 
K 451. 





FOREMAN — Pressman used to best work in New York city; black and 
color, fine catalogue specialty; am in the market for position Septem- 

ber ; would like to take hold of position where printer wishes to improve 

both quantity and quality; New York or Brooklyn only. K 473 





WANTED POSITION — Assistant Gordon pressman and feeder, 12 years’ 
experience, wishes steady gig city or country; wages moderate. 
J. B., 37 Boyd av., Jersey City, N. J 





WEB PRESSMAN — An up-to-date web pressman, magazine, color or black, 

wants a position as foreman or superintendent of a newspaper web press- 
room where ability and hard work will be appreciated; can furnish A-1 
references. K 463. 





Proofreaders. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-11 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., ~ 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 12 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, £38 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Priinting Machin- 
ery Company, Boston-New York. 2-12 





Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-12 








PROOFREADER — An ambitious, up-to-date, live reader, familiar with high- 

grade output, seeks position with a progressive modern plant; no objec- 
tion to taking a “trial position’ if furnished transportation; open shop; 
fair salary. K 181. 


PROOFREADER wants position ; 
and best references; full particulars on request ; 
New York. K 455. 





thoroughly competent, excellent experience 
New England or eastern 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


BUNDLING MACHINE WANTED -—Cash; must be in good condition; 
state size, make, how long used. J. P. BELL CO., Lynchburg, Va. 

Ww ANTED — ~To buy a ‘Braidwood single folder. If you know of one for 
sale write ELWOOD MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising medium ‘for printers. 
We furnish handsome color plates, strong wording and complete “ lay- 

out ’?— new design each month. Write to-day for free samples and par- 

ticulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 North 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 8-12 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matie feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-12 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, ’ postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies. 


YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 7-12 














Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 





lithographers and related trades, and satisfy them 

because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High-grade paper- 
cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, takes 
place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better than soapstone. 
Also expert knife grinders. Prices right. E. C. KEYSER & CO., 722 
S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-12 


WE SELL to printers, 





Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 


STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. 
the trade. Send for catalogue. 





Gummed labels and stickers for 





Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed non-curling gummed papers. 5-12 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., Waverly Park, N. J. 


Our specialty is Non- 
curling Gummed Paper. Stocks in every city. 2-12 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 157 W. Lake st., 
makers’ supplies. 





Calendar Manufacturers. 


Chicago. Also paper-box 
1-12 . 


Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 


JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 127 White st., New York city. 
dog”? brand gummed tape. Every inch guaranteed to stick. 





“ Bull- 
6-12 





HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. America’s classiest line. Black 
and white, three-color and hand-tinted. SMITH-HECHT CO., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 11 


Ink Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 





3-12 





Case-making and Embossing. 


Job Presses. 





SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-12 





Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 
Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-12 


bosser, $300-$400 ; 


Franklin, Mass. 
Pearl, $70-$214 ; 








“IT DOES NOT TARNISH" 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CRAMER & MAINZER’- -_ Faerth, Bavaria 








SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 





ee . 9? is a soft, pliable, brilliant, beaten 
Cramain Gold Metal Leaf, easily applied—and 


non-tarnishing. Less than half the cost of genuine gold. 


SOLE AGENT AND DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


JAMES H. FURMAN 


186 N. La Salle Street - - Chicago, Ill. 
165 Broadway’ - - - - - New York 


Reputable representatives wanted in all principal cities 
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Machine Work. 
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Typefounders. 





CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY, 238 William st., New York. Estimates 
given on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 
Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 





Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, New; rebuilt. 7-12 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, Central Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
The Trade Agency 











York; Western Office, 108 La Salle st., Chicago. 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-12 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
3-12 


equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Paper Cutters. 
N. Y., 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, manufacturers of automatic- 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for lastest type specimens. Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-12 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-172 W. Monroe a —e 
__Type, borders, ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys. 7- 





HANSEN, z...¢c., TYPE FOUNDRY (established te 190- 192 Congress 
“<= Boston ; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York 11-11 








INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard Line type and printers’ one. St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 1-11 





PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Frinters’ Machinery Works, 











‘clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-12 lo, N.Y. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$210; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-12 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, wig & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. -12 











SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 
Photoengravers. 
BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 512 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-11 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0O., CO., illustrators, engravers and — 
3-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-1 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 








MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
Office and salesrooms: 638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 2-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD 
vers’ supplies. 
representatives : 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
Pa. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
3-12 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 








Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-11 





PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New aaa 


THOMSON, JOHN, 
factory, Long Island City, New York. 


Fisher 
bldg., Chicago ; 0-11 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 

















nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-11 
BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Paul; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-12 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 
WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 


lished 1850. 2-12 
Printers’ Supplies. 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-172 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Scientific printing-office equipments. ? 7-12 
Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 

SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Special Machinery. 





GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of special machinery 
for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
8-12 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
, finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 11-11 





RUBBER STAMPS 


AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE TRADE 
YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 


Send for “* Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts” 


The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 

















A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 
gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save money on his 
' paper purchases. No dollar could 
be spent more profitably for a year’s reading. 
Printed on enamel book paper. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
Includes 1911 and 1912 at the very special rate of 
$1.50 instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity 
worth while. Proves an investment, not an expense 
to printers. 























Ghee PAPER DEALER 


164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Universal 









fick e 
ingin 
= Ire LO 
Time. 
Universal 
=, Is the cheapest and best device for 
= e “Stringing”? Catalogues, Directories, 
to 5 4 Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
inc Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. oe 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates one 


of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 


75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = - = = MICHIGAN 











minutes ; softens quickly by gas 


MICHENER’S EMBOSSING composition 


Hard as stone; ready for use in two $1 .00 PER PACKAGE flame, hot water or torch. Remeltable—can 





be used over again. Full instructions and 











hints on embossing ( over 2,000 words ) with each package. You don’t have to buy a book to do good embossing. 


eee eee’ USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., CHICAGO 














A Money-Saver for You 


ALWAYS RELIABLE — LOW IN PRICE 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Price, $5.00 U.S. A. 
ADDRESS YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 
F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY, CHICAGO 








THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


WITH ROUND PERFORATIONS 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 











FOR CASTING SORTS 
A convenience; a time and money saver without equal in any 
printing-office. No waiting for matrices to dry. Put the letter or 
small cut in the mold, pour hot metal in and you have a matrix 
instantly; then cast up any number of duplicates you desire from 
the matrix. Send me a letter, 6 to 72 point, and I will cast you 
sample matrix and duplicates. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
ARTHUR S. TAYLOR 
YONKERS, N. Y. 





Cast by Mold from 
Woodcut 63-65 Main Street 





Walter Scott Stop-Cylinder 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecuanic FALLs, MAINE 
FOR SAL pat =~ 3 — oe 


less Press 10x15, Universal 14x22. All first-class condition 


JOHN PETERS 


Printers’, Bookbinders’, Lithographers’ Machinist 
317 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 




















Know Your Exact Costs 


An indisputable record of production and labor is furnished 


t DURANT COUNTERS 
ACCURATE, POSITIVE, UNFAILING 


Record only actual impressions of press. Ask any printer’s supply house or write 
us for details. 


The W. N. DURANT CO., 528 Market St., Milwaukee, Wis 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
ELF ECLIPSE (PN) B.B.B. DIAMOND ACME 























Sell Direct to the Paper Mill 


We are in the market for paper stock 
MARSEILLES WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MARSEILLES, ILL. 




















THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 






Builders 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes ——-6 x18, 9x 24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches, 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 
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“Roughing” {or the Trade 
og rat'g Ba in a ROUGHING 
E, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ioe 0 a Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 











The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


@, Exclusive manufacturers of the Pomens Swan 
Linen paper for high-class Stati 
down” Enamel Paper. Gives any ok a finished 
look. Write for dummies. Prompt shipments. 
“Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 








NWA bal Nita 























A Few ethernet wv WE SHOULD HANDLE — 





| WE SPECIALIZE - BEING ENGRAVERS EXCLUSIVELY 


2 WE HAVE THE LARGEST FORCE OF ANY TRADE 
ENGRAVING SHOP IN THE COUNTRY 


3 WE CAN EXECUTE YOUR WORK AS PROMPTLY AS 
YOU CAN,HAVING YOUR OWN ENGRAVERS 


4 WE ENGRAVE ANYTHING FROM A CARD PLATE TO 
AVIGNETTE 


5 OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE 


GEO.T. 
319 S LA SALLE S7. osendal CHICAGO, /khé. 











GUARANTEES LINOTYPERS 
V4 LOWER TABULAR COST/25 








wi 


—— 

















The Only Way to Get Cameo Results 


If you want to give your half-tone printing the beautiful soft, rich effects 
usually associated with photogravures, there's just ONE way to do it — Use 


Cameo 


Paper. 


£ you want your high-grade half-tone engravings to show to their best effect 
without the gloss and reflection common to all other half-tone papers —there's just 
one way to accomplish 1 it — use Cameo Paper. 

Cameo effects are so distinctive — so superior to the results obtained in any 
other way that in most shops the term “Cameo Results” has become synonymous 
with “Best Results.” 

Cameo Results can only be obtained with 





CAMEO 
PLATE 


COATED BOOK —White or Sepia 





To get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions : 

HALF-TONE PLATES. The plates should be deeply etched. The screen 
best adapted is 150 lines to the inch, although the surface is receptive to any 
ordinary half-tones. 

OVERLAYS. Should be cut on slightly thicker paper than required for 
regular coated. 

MAKE READY. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. 

INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The 
richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone 


ink on Cameo Plate. 
no trouble from “ picking.” 


Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is 
Impression should be heavy, but only such as will 


insure an unbroken screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished 
and mechanical subjects 1 In microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run 
will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book To-day. 


S. D. WARREN & CO.. 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. . . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 


Guand Rapids, Mich. he 


Houston, Tex. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City . 


; Sole Agents, Heney Lindenmeyr & Sons 


LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


The A. Storrs & Bement Co. New York City (for vane aaa 
The Alling & Cory Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . 
. J. W. Butler Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. . 
‘Clevelend Paper Manufacturing Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
; Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 


. National Paper & Type Co. 
. Standard Paper Co. 
. Magarge & Green Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
. C.™M. Rice Paper Co. 


‘Southwestern Paper Co. Blake, McFall Co. 


> Central Michigan Paper Co. Rochester, N. Y. . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Interstate Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. Mutual Paper Co. 


‘Auton Type Founders Co. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
American Type Founders Co. 


Spokane, Wash. . 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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FOR PRINTERS 
AS 


NS 


* : 
By NON-EXPLOSIVE 








COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CoPpPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
























Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 








Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 
for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bidg., City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : : 3° t. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street 
220-224 Taaffe Place : 





Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, New York 






































AHANDBOOK 
FOR USERS OF 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3 x 6 inches— 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


oF 


EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it 1s 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ings, compositi proofreading, Tr, presswork, 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary of printing 
terms, and a hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a good thing when he sees it. 





Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 TRIBUNE BLDG. 632 SHERMAN ST. 
Xx NEW YORK CHICAGO 








We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


il 


OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Shading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 

















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TheA merican Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 




















Send for 
circular. 









For sale 
b 











. y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 
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METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 


Vest-Pocket <i<\:ssimeion 
Manual of 


Printing 





CHICAGO 





printing trade, 
for the use of 
the printer and 





his patrons ££ 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: | The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations— 
Marked Proof— Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square el oe 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound —To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
























If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF] 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 








S35 : Z 















i STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
WEDDING INVITATIONS-BOOKPATES LEENGRAVERS »° PRINTERS 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY: CARDS: MENUS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 





DANCE PROGRAMS - GLUB INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC-'@3@@ 167020 E.RANDOLPH St. CHICAGO 





Ae iW [REUND& SONS v 



























Combines the three great essentials to the 


Read what one of the many users has to say: he foll . . 
win, Is: 
Houston, Tex., Dec. 1, 1910. ae i ianaaiaael 


have been in use here for a long time Composition Leaf 


have given the best of satisfaction. 


wv Butte, Nee XXD Gold Leaf, Long Edge, Stamping Ledger 
advising that the Dick Mailers which Dark Usual, Dark Pale, Aluminum Leaf, and 


TheRobertDickMailer | | Bookbinders and Printers 


publisher: SPEED—SIMPLICITY— will be interested to know of our rapid mail order service 
BU eee and our ability to supply them with the highest grade of 


Th ithout d : : e.¢ 
~ headin yeaa Gold and aluminum leaf sold in any quantities from one 


mailer manufactured. pays a 
THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE. book up. Large facilities for smelting gold waste, rubber, 
Wm. Holland. rags and cotton Send for Catalogue 
ea tier ESTABLISHED 1887 
Se ae JULIUS HESS COMPANY 
Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, betray. 1411-1427 Greenwood Terrace Chicago, Ill. 




















Boosting the Buyer’s Taste 
for Good Printing 


That’s what THE GRAPHIC ARTS is doing 


SPECIAL OFFER 


G, The first six issues of The Graphic Arts are now complete. These com- 
prise Vol. I, and contain a beautiful collection of exhibits—the notable 
series of articles on type-faces by Henry Lewis Bullen, and many other 
articles you ought to have in your library. 

@, To those who subscribe. now, we will send twelve new issues of The 
Graphic Arts and the six additional numbers comprising Vol. I, for the lump 
sum of $3.00 — making eighteen copies for little more than one year’s sub- 
scription. We'll send you the bill after your copies have been shipped. 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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The Miller Saw- Trimmer 


A Standardizing Machine for the Printer 


3 platens, 1 cylinder—no typesetting machines 


In this plant a $650 Miller Saw-Trimmer equipment 
pays interest on investment, depreciation, and more. 
USED LESS THAN TWO HOURS PER DAY 


Can you afford to say — " Not in the market a 































Easy to operate. Easy to buy. Easy to pay for. 

° ° 815 East Superior St. 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., Alma, Mich. Mitt eR Saw-TrimMERs are fully 

covered by U. S. and foreign pat- 
ents and pending applications. 











The Foremost Advertising Medium 
in Its Field 


q If you are selling directly or indirectly to the printers and 
publishers of Canada, you can make the Printer and Publisher 
a powerful adjunct to your present selling plans. Printer and 
Publisher appeals to an audience, every month, including 80% 
of the buying heads of the printing and publishing plants of 
Canada. These are the people you wish to convert into 
customers. 

@ Consider, then, the immensity of the field covered by Printer 
and Publisher, and consider more particularly how profitable an 
investment in this valuable medium will be to you. 





@ We have convincing proof of what advertising in Printer and 
Publisher has done for other United States Supply Houses. Ask 
us to outline a plan whereby you can obtain similar results. 


The Printer and Publisher of Canada 


143-149 University Avenue Toronto, Canada 











CHICAGO RO LLEE 


f 5 
\\4 /A 1 \] 
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PRINTERS ROLLERS 











Lowest Operating Cost 
With Highest Efficiency 


Economical, every-day service is what counts for 
record. Users who know and appreciate low cost of 
production with increased output pronounce 


THE ANDERSON 
TWO-FOLD PARALLEL FOLDER 


thoroughly dependable and a satisfactory investment. 
Built for folding 4, 6 and 8 pages, either single or in 
gangs; 16 or 32 page booklets can be folded by feeding 
through a second time. 

Mechanical features and what this folder will do for 





you will be cheerfully explained to any one interested. 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
712 S. Clark Street Chicago, II. 








“They Are 


Going Some” 


JENNEY 


UNIVERSAL TYPE MOTORS 


Are the High-Grade Standard 
for All Printing Machinery 


AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 








Six hundred and twenty-two 
Wing-Horton Mailers 
were sold in 1910. 

They were all sold sub- 
ject to approval, but not a 
Mailer was ‘returned. 

They are carried in stock 
at printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORY 
156 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Anderson, Ind. Full particulars supplied on re- 
quest to any agency, or 
VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y — AIR COMPRESSORS CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 




















The Successful Printer Will Tell You 


There’s a big difference in the cost of production where the printer undertakes to meet competition 
with an awkward or out-of-date make-ready system as compared with modern methods. 





The Rouse Unit System 


supplies the greatest efficiency in both make-up and make-ready —a system that eliminates all waste time 
in making up, making ready and registering; it is the one system that permits the quickest change in 
plates, the narrowest possible margin and a permanent make-ready. This system reduces the waiting time 
of your press, insuring the greatest output as well as the best work. 

Keep Your Eye Open 


for imitations, because since the Rouse Unit System Bases and Register Hooks have made such good success throughout the 
printing industry many have undertaken to imitate them. Do not be deceived, but investigate carefully. Best send for our 
illustrated catalogue, which will guide you. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE— MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


‘‘THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE’’ 
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For All Purposes 


a bond paper—not made for 





a special purpose— but for | 
all demands. When you ac- 
cept a bond made to answer 
such demands as letter-heads, 

invoices, loose-leaf systems, | 
vouchers and checks, as well 








as numerous other commer- 

cial business forms, you, the | 
printer, will not have to carry 
stock of so many kinds for 





so many demands. 


MAIRQUIETTIE 
BOND 


is made for the demands of 
the every-day business man, 
possessing distinctive char- 
acter, an honest product, and 
a bond that is worth more 
than its selling price. The 
various sizes and colors are 
attractive to the average busi- 
ness man, and the printer 
should investigate the | 
MARQUETTE BOND 

product thoroughly before 
he stocks up on anything not | 








suitable for all demands. 





weights, white and eight colors, for 
immediate shipment, including 22x 
34-20, also white and in eight colors 


We carry a full line in all sizes and | 





Swigart Paper Company 


653-655 South Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








| 










Machine 


12-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


20-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison 
Company 
534 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


New York London Toronto 





“*Perfection’’ Stitchers 
for all purposes 




















A Good Investment 


THE MULDOON 
(Open) 


Price, $14.00 








s4 
‘as 


Muldoon Liner & Blade Cabinet 


Wouldn’t the small sum paid for a ‘‘Muldoon’’ be a 
good investment if it saved its cost for you in six months? 

Blades and liners cost you $1.00 each—the Muldoon 
Cabinet holds $216.00 worth. 

Think it over, Mr. Linotype Owner. 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


J. RL. MULDOON & CO. 


406 Commercial Building 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS?’ 
OUTFITS AND MACHINERY 


215-223 W. Conégress St.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Near Fifth Ave. 














SPECIAL REBUILT BARGAINS 





25 x 30 Campbell, front delivery... ..0.< << 0c cece ccesics $ 650.00 
27 x 37 Cottrell, 4-roller, front delivery............. 1,100.00 
32 x 47 Babcock Optimus, 4-roller..............4-- 1,200.00 
41 x 56 Campbell, front delivery... ..ccccccccccece 950.00 
Zo x Jo Cottrell, tront Gelivery...... occ cccecccicvies $50.00 
ZT x SE Wiitieek, front Celery. ....< oc ccccccwccoes $00.00 
Me ee EL, TROUT COUINGEE So. 6-60. ose cece cwecawews $50.00 
27 x 40 Gally Cutter and Creaser...............00- 475.00 
26 x 35 Lyon Reliance Proof Press...........e.e00. 300.00 
UB OCORIED osc. aa6 discecceidis orihees. eM elercusdca wos 750.00 
10 x 15 Golding Jobber, with long fountain, automatic 

OES POC EERE ET A eae 200.00 
12 x 18 Golding Art Jobber, with long fountain, duplex 

CERTAIN Sneie aioe pc cw OC aud dae ee eee eee we vee 325.00 
15 x 21 Golding Art Jobber, with long fountain, duplex 

IMNRTND Siprkcw ie) reeee dd wee wo Hee ee wera ee 450.00 
10 x 15 Improved Prouty, with long fountain......... 160.00 
12 x 18 Improved Prouty, with long fountain......... 225.00 





Largest Stock of Rebuilt Standard and Special Printers’ 
and Bookbinders’ Machinery in Chicago 











BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco Boston 



































Quality — Service 


BRISLANE- 
HOYNE 
COMPANY 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


412-414-416 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 














OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 

WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MA. 

CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION 
OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 





Special Attention to Country Orders 





























CUT THE’COST 
OF PRINTING 


by using individual motor drive for 
every machine in your shop. It means 
convenience, cleanliness, safety, economy 
and increased profits. 


WATSON brive MOTORS 


are especially built to supply motive power for 
presses, cutters, linotypes, stitchers and every 
other machine in the modern print-shop. 












Direct current or alternating current —all 
sizes, from 4 h.-p. to 30 h.-p. 

The superior construc- 
tion of Watson motors 
insures longer life, better 
service, and less cost for 
maintenance. 








Write to-day for bulletins 


The Mechanical 
Appliance 
Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dept. B 




























The Many-Sided Potter Proof Press 


is the machine that has opened the eyes of printers as to what a proof press really should be. 


The Potter is not only right in principle, 
but is designed on our ideas of “stronger than 
necessary ’’ construction, that means the high- 
est grade of work for a maximum time wes 
minimum of repairs. It is this construction 
that has made a record of 400 machines sold 
with only 20 cents repairs. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
Potter. It is the modern method of 
proof-taking. Perfect proofs in half the 
time. Register proofs of process plates 
or galley proofs of linotype matter both 
can be done better on the Potter. Let us tell 
you why. The Potter is made in four sizes, 
10x 25 to 25x32, either with or withcut auto- 
matic inking device. 








Send for full information and samples 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 341 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











1,000 Magazines for Fifty Cents 


GATHERED, STITCHED AND COVERED 








Labor (1) operator . . ~a sess » SR 
(1) operator assistant a 1.50 
(2) goodfeeders. . . ..... 3.00 
(1) good feeder assistant -_ 1.00 
(1) good take-off. 1.50 
$ 10.00 
PEE sag ek OS me cee ae ieee ao ie eee 
Fixed interest . . . . . . on$8,0006% $1.60 
Charges, insurance. . . . . “ - 2% 
Depreciation. . . . ... S% i233 
ee ae ee ee 4% he 
$ 3.59 
S| eve ee se oe so 
3,000 books per bout 9 27,000 books per wie. ing € * aoe 5) ee 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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Waite Die and Plate Press 


USERS’ OPINIONS 








**If we were to order another press to-day we would order the 


‘Waite.’ ” —CLARKE & COURTS, Galveston, Tex. 


“We freely express the utmost satisfaction, getting the best of 
results as to quality of work together with output. Contrary to reports, 
the machine is not complicated and we can, without hesitation, 
recommend the ‘Waite’ to any prospective purchaser.” 


THE CARGILL CO., Houston, Tex. 


‘In our opinion the ‘Waite’ is the best press in the market. 
It has the best wiper of any of the presses, owing to the fact that it 
wipes more like the tae hand would wipe a plate, while other 
presses have a flat wip 


AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The above (Plaza Hotel) letter-head plate has had 85,000 


impressions at a speed of 30 a minute on our 4 in. x 8 in. Waite Die 


Press.”” —CAMERON & BULKLEY, New York, N. Y. 


“We are pleased to state that our 6 in. x 10 in. Waite Die Press 
is giving us good service. This press is running dies the full limit of 
the die box on a high grade of close color stamping with excellent 


results.” —GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


“*We are enabled to do a class of work on it that can not be 
done on any other die press in our plant, and we have several of 





various makes.” —E. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTO FALCON © WAITE DIE PRESS CO,, Ltd. 














Buying a Folder Costs Enough 


to suggest that the buyer be extra careful about the kind he purchases. 


Your Binding Costs Reduced 


Any printer using our Folder realizes the low- 
est possible cost of production. It is intended 
to solve ‘‘Bindery Troubles ’’— and it does. 


@e Cleveland 
Folding Machine 


No Tapes, Knives, Cams or 
Changeable Gears. 







Has range from 1914 x38 to 2x3 in parallel. 

Folds and delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, single or 
in gangs. 

Also regular 4s, 8s and 16s, book folds, from sheets 1912 x27 
down to where the last fold is not less than 2x2 in. 

Makes accordion--and a number of other— folds that can 
not be made on any other folder. 

INSTALLED ON A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL on an un- 
conditional guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 





Write for a complete set of sample folds 





The Cleveland Folding Machine Company :: Cleveland, Ohio 








6-10 945 

















Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of using “thin-shell or cheap electrotypes 
when the very best can be had at the same price. There is but one method of satisfying 
the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and quick service. 


Our Entire Plant is Fully 


Do You Know About Our Famous 
Equipped 


Nickeltype Plates? 











Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there is none better at any 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 
and satisfactory reproduction. 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 
may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 





Phone Franklin 2264. We will call for your business. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 

















The Endorsement of Buyers 


is the strongest evidence that can be submitted in behalf of this press. Users 
—we mean, printers who are familiar with all makes — after thorough test, 
acknowledge and declare, unsolicited, their complete 
satisfaction in that the 


Swink High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 





Sher on 


ie Loe 
lies parnrine Press QSTITD 


° | @THD SWINK ipecees. ORTO- 


Secretditim 


is the fulfilment of a long felt 
want among the printers. That 
its construction, compactness, 
general efficiency, durability and | 

adaptability, together with its a — ouies 
uniform high speed of an average 4 - hed fe oe 

of 2,400 impressions per hour, is aes | rent 
all that can be desired. It is truly 
the press of to-day, to-morrow and 
the future. Built for hard service; 
entire structure free from technical or complicated parts; its register is absolute, the impression certain. 


[aad 


be 





INVESTIGATE THIS PRESS BEFORE BUYING NEW EQUIPMENT 





The Swink Printing Press Company **3.274$s"3n,0%" 
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Reduce Expense jn the 
Composing - Room 


A PROOF PRESS that will prove a form 25 x 254 inches 
—Produces work equal toacylinder press—Feeds to grippers 
or sheets laid on form— Absolute register — Automatic ink- 
ing, with vibrating distributor— Capacity over one thousand 


oe WV ANDERCOOK 
Composing - Room Cylinder 


A PROOF PRESS that will materially increase the efficiency of 
all printing, publishing and newspaper plants. The best quality of 
work in the quickest time and with least expense of operation. 


Saves Money for all Departments 


Better work by proofreaders. Make-ready time on regular presses 
greatly reduced; you can make ready, with perfect register for color- 
work, without stopping your running presses. Proof without make-ready or lock-up. Defective material instantly detected. 

Large or small forms are proved without change of tympan or adjustment. AA single letter, alone and unsupported, can be 
inked and proved without disturbing it, and with no more impression than on a large form. ve 

Safety grippers prevent injury to forms by careless workmen. ‘The gripper action is accurate and instantaneous. Any one 
can produce a perfect proof on this Cylinder Proof Press. Proofs may be pulled immediately on the stock selected for the job. 
The simplest and most durable printing-press ever constructed. 





SAMPLE PROOFS AND CIRCULARS ON REQUEST. ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT. 


U. S. Government Printing-Office at Washington endorses by repeat order 


EASTERN SALES COMPANY, WNanufacturers 


1524 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 

















6% Envelopes 
with the Novel 






A Catchy Idea That Means Bigger Stationery Orders for You 


Your customers will be quick to see that these new envelopes have an advertising 
value far greater than their slightly increased cost. The Seal-Flap idea will catch 
their fancy —and their stationery business. That's where you come in. 


66 ° 99 
Sure Stick Thanks to our new machinery, we can now turn out 634 envelopes with almost 
Envelopes any style of special-shaped flap. You can furnish your customers with envelopes 

No more kicks on bond bearing their trade-marks, or other devices, printed or lithographed on the flaps in 

‘envelopes opening up— seal effect — neat, practical and attractive. Couldn’t you nail their stationery 
no matter how long _ business with a talking-point like that ? Think it over—and then start a postal 


they're stored. Thegum our way for prices, to-day. 
we usesimply can’t let go. 


That’s just one feature of 

Wargo ere’ Western States Envelope Company 
—and thereareothersthat Manufacturers of ‘Sure Stick’? Envelopes a 

mean as much to you. for Printers and Lithographers Milwaukee 
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There’s a Difference 


between the satisfied compositor who uses 

an up-to-date stick and one who is trying to 
. . ‘ . 

keep in the game with the ‘‘old-style”’ stick. 


Therefore — 


Before you buy —just drop us acard for 
Catalog and some interesting testimonials. 





= 
I 
il 


o © @ 5S eR 2.8 
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** Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”? 


The Star Composing Stick 


stands unapproached in many points, 
chiefly —in rapidity, accuracy, durability, 
comfort and ease in use. 


MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


17 West Washington Street Springfield, Ohio 











Hundreds of Printers Have 
Secured More Efficient Power 


—and at a much lower cost — by installing our small motors 
on their individual machines. 

Let us prove to you how you can cut a dig slice out of your 
power bills every month by using 





Robbins aMyers 


STANDARD Motors 


Made especially for linotype machines, presses, cutters, 
binders, staplers and other printers’ machinery. 

For more than sixteen years our big factory has been devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of small motors— 4 to 15 horse- 
power. Wecarry a big stock of these sizes and can fill rush orders 
with dispatch from our factory or from our seven branch houses. 





A free booklet about motors will be sent for the asking 


The Robbins & Myers Company 


Factory and General Offices: 
1325 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 

New York, 145 Chambers 
street; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock block; Philadelphia, 
1109 Arch street; Boston, 
176 Federal street; Cleve- 
land, 408 West Third street, 
N. W.; New Orleans, 312 
Carondelet street; St. Louis, 
1120 Pine _ street; Kansas 
City, 9830 Wyandotte street. 














Improved Linotype Indicator 





Patented Aug. 31, 1909 
Other patents pending. 


Assembler 


Slide 


Records in picas and points 
each matrix as assembled, en- 
abling the operator to make a 
practically perfect line-up at 
any desired point on the slug. 


Leader work, tabular work, 


ditto work —in fact, all intricate work —can be set with ease and precision, and as 
rapidly as straight matter. The slide moves steadily, and in such a firm manner 
that it prevents transpositions, keeps the matrices from jumping out of the line, etc. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 





RAPP & WAGMAN MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 


832 CHERRY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Printing for Profit 


IS MADE EASIER FOR THE 
USERS OF THE LATEST 


Scott [wo-Revolution Presses 


because they are the most perfect machines of 
their kind built. Take particular notice of 
the many superior features enumerated below: 


ETT] cera \ | Uy 


veeeerner 
seaoeee 


AS 
a 


& CO ; DNLUSA|! 
‘WALTER SCOTT & OU 4 lal 





SCOTT DIRECT-DRIVE TWO-REVOLUTION FOUR-ROLLER PRESS 


FEATURES 
Perfectly Designed Frame Effective Form Roller Lifter 
Absolute and Lasting Register Patented Distribution before ink reaches table 
By patented DIRECT-DRIVE Bed Motion Patented Minute Fountain Regulation 
Adjustable Air Chambers Ink Fountain Trip—patented 
Powerful and Solid Impression Interchangeable Rollers 
New Cylinder Controlling Devices Springless fly delivery 
New Impression Adjustment Patented Curtain Sheet Delivery 
Patented Safety Gripper Motion Finest Materials and Workmanship 
Patented Safety Shoo-fly Motion Built in five styles and eight sizes 


Cylinder Advancing Adjustments 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE €EIERECULAR FO NEAREST OF FICE 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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Your 
Opportunity 


Now 


WHY STICK to the mechanical end of 
the business when the education of the 
business end of the business is open 
to you? 

‘AS A SUPERINTENDENT OR FORE- 
MAN, you reach the end and a stand- 
ing salary. 

AS AN ESTIMATOR, you can command 
a salary and become absolutely indis- 
pensable to your firm. 


Learn Estimating 
by Mail 


THERE are thousands of firms looking 
for competent estimators. 

ORGANIZATIONS in every part of the 
country are trying to find men to sup- 
ply the demand. 

ANY fairly intelligent employee of a print- 
ing house can school himself in the 
art of estimating with our Simplified 


Method by mail. 


SOLD on the Installment Plan, $10.00 
down, $5.00 per month for three months 
following — $25.00 entire cost. Twelve 
lessons in six months. Key sheet and 
general information on costs, etc. 


YOU do not neglect your work while 
completing your course. 


Subscribe Now 


THE MASTER PRINTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1001 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Department 11 








Clean Printers Use 
Clean Wiping Rags 


We are not “‘ragmen,” but launderers of 
rags put through a thoroughly sanitary 
cleaning process, each rag carefully 
selected, all buttons, pins, hooks, eyes, 
in fact anything ‘‘scratchy’’ removed by 
hand prior to cleansing. 

No possible chance to ruin electros, 
half-tones, type-faces or printers’ rollers. 
Rags are soft, clean and absorbent. 


We Guarantee Every Rag 


thoroughly sterilized, hand _ selected, 
sanitary, and each bale is accompanied 
by an affidavit covering our process of 
preparation. This removes any possi- 
bility of the printer purchasing an 
inferior rag at a high price. 


Send to-day for particulars, quantities you use, and we 
will mail you our regular price list or special quotation. 


IDEAL 


[DEAL SANRLY ©. 


1930-32-34 WARREN AVENUE 











CHICAGO 




















- 











Something New in a 
Card Case 





PATENT PENDING 


The first and only praclical card case that is really 
adjustable 


It fills a long-felt need, as the different sizes, with the adjustable feature, will 
fit any size of business, professional or visiting card 


Some of the Many Advantages 


Ordinary cards can be used. No Tabbing, Scoring, Perforating, or other 
expensive work needed. Cards are held securely in perfect book-form and 
may be easily removed from case. Case holds twenty-two 2-ply cards and 
any card in the case may be withdrawn without disturbing the other cards. 
The only case in which a folding card can be used. If too many cards are 
withdrawn, they can be replaced in case easily, instantly and securely. 
Cards can not become soiled in pocket. If this case is used, a neat, clean 
card is always ready for delivery. 


PRICES 
We will send to the trade a sample case, prepaid, upon receipt of 75c¢, 
money to be refunded if not satisfactory. 
wholesale prices upon application. 


Complete descriptive circular and 





136 W. Lake Street Chicago, IIl. 








“ 
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Answer—The NATIONAL 


There is no room for comparison between the old-fashioned round 

hole and slot perforations and the clean, even and perfect work the 
‘* National’’ turns out. 

High-class trade demands the ‘‘ National’’ cut perforation more and 
more, and as a progressive printer you should get in touch with us and 
let us show you how to expand the scope of your business in an economical 
and profitable manner. 

Write for our catalog 


a ( National Printing Machinery Co., Inc. 
ae ae es. - Athol, Massachusetts 
Formerly National Perforating Machine Company, Kansas City, Mo 























The Installation of the Gally Univ ers al 
Cutters and Creasers 


Means that the buyer is getting the most for 
his money —an investment worth while. The 
success and reputation of our presses have set 
the pace, therefore the name Gally “Universal” 
means “‘ Standard.”’ 
The Universal is adapted for either stamp- 
Built in five sizes ing or paper-box cutting. Is so constructed as 
sical iiaiitasina to insure economical maintenance and opera- 
tion, therefore must necessarily be a satisfactory press. 

Inquiry will convince you that the press is mechanically correct, and 
the makers’ reputation will assure you of that. Get our new catalog and 
note our lines of other presses. 

There are many other machines mentioned that will likely interest you. 








The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 














and comparion , You Get Full Satisfaction 


of all 







when you install the reliable Dewey Ruling Machine, 
because it is built on up-to-date ideas. Its mechanical 
principle and construction stands for only the best. Built for 
service and at the right price. One of the main features — 
the slack of cloth always at bottom, making top perfectly 
tight. Any user of any pen machine can add this im- 
provement at little cost. 

Before you buy, do yourself justice by investigating 
the reliable Dewey Ruling Machine. 
Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


These machines are guaranteed to 
do perfect work 
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Every customer a trade-winner, giving you his hearty support 
and patronage— what would it mean to you? 

Haven't you figured it out that when you have succeeded in 
getting your customers in that frame of mind, your business will 
e pretty well established ? 






Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 







€.K.HARRIS FIGHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


create such a fine enthusiasm among their users that they can not 
desist from recommending them and almost insisting that their 
friends use them, too. 

If you are the dealer in your locality where these cards can 
be bought, you are right in line for the benefits of this enthusi- 
asm, patronage and support. 

The clean, smooth edges, the neatness of the case and the economic utility of 
the card will make the appeal to you as well as to your customers. 

Send to-day for a sample, and see how they really are. Our plan for the dealers 
will also accompany the request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 


Draw a Winning Card 





Alta Velour Bond 


A Novelty in Finish 


12c per Ib. 





White, Blue and Golden Rod 
22 x 34-48 Ib. 





SAMPLES MAILED UPON APPLICATION 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514 to 522 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - -+- - + CHICAGO 














PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 

















That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. It is the best 
and most effective utterance of a man who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 


There is nothing on the market that can help you become a merchant printer more 


quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“BUILDING AND ADVERTISING 
A PRINTING BUSINESS” 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Inland Printer. They are 


made into book form for the sake of convenience. 
Keep it on your desk — it is a stimulant. 


When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing 
you how to get business. There is something in every line — you couldn’t miss the good 


things if you tried. 
It costs $1.00 — really worth $25.00. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, II. 



































Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 




















$15.50 a Week Increase 
in Wages 


A Chicago hand compositor got tired of working for the 
then job scale of $19.50. 

Within the last four years he made the plunge and became 
a student at 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


Since that time his wages have risen steadily until now he is 
earning $35 a week. 


Not everybody can do so well. But any compositor can go part of the road 
this man has traveled. There will be more machines than ever. Make up your mind 
tocatch on. This is the School that will show you how. It has the endorsement of 
the International Typographical Union. 





Send Postal for Booklet ‘*‘ Machine Composition’”’ 
and learn all about the course and what the students say of it. 
The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 


Inland Printer Technical School 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 














BOOKBINDING 
BooxsinpinG — Paul N. Hasluck ...... 'o6sseesa5enee> Pe 
BooKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books Douglas Cockerell beivnae seu » 2.386 
BookBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane......-.eeesceccececs 1.10 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BookBINDING — J. B. Nicholson............- 2.35 
Tue Art oF BooksinpING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf......... AaGneeeeien sel eee 
COMPOSING-ROOM 
AnT AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY... o0.s.0ccccrcccocsesrcoveses «$5.00 
Companurse Terk — A. B. COs occ ccccccccccctasesrevsccssenes -50 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne..........eeeeeee++ 2-10 
DESIGN AND CoLoR 1N PrinTING —F. J. Trezise.........++ penienieww es) AOE 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise.........eeeeeee 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS......-..cecececcccccvcccees 25 
MopverN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.........-.+++ 2.10 
PLAIN PrinTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne............+ ine cc eene 
Tue PracticaL Printer — H. G. Bishop......... Fase eaeee oe se ee 1.00 
PrintTInG — Charles Thomas Jacobi ..........ccececcccccrcccccecs - 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith.......... 1.60 
SpEcIMEN Books: 
BURGAS. 2.0...520 occ sccwccccccescccwccececsseevsessveesesseos +25 
Envelope Cormer-cards ....ccccccccccccccccsccccccccsccccccce 25 
Letter-heads .....sccccccccccccccccece occ c ccc cc ccc ceccroccece -50 
Professional Cards and Tickets...........+e0. cathe sseeehnne ree 25 
Programs and Menus .......-+seeeeee% rrr TTT TT TTC Tere eo «50 
awe antl RT AP MONIES S255 5s os 0 bois ip pin wis ters aierelcse tide tsnreia on oe 75 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne.........eeesccesceccceceeee 2.10 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING..........0.ccccccccccccces soaes. eee 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer.........--e++eeee8 -$3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FoRM........+-> Roe alere |e aie 2 bo ia/icce ie} eosin sis Re 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD anD NEw — Lewis F. Day............ccecececcccs 2.10 
DEcoRATIVE DEsiIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck.......+..eescecceecessceee 54 
Drawina For RepropucTion — Charles G. Harper.........- o06cesee Beee 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel..........+eseeeeccees Saas - 2.00 
Lessons on Ant —J.. D;. Harding. .... 600s c ccc ccsccscwcccceseus 1.10 
Lessons ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson........e+ee+e++ 2.10 
Lessons ON Form —A. Blunck.........cccceccccccccccscvccccecce 3.15 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise..........02e000% 2.00 
LeTTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown..........+.-e+ee++ 2.10 
Rigreme: Ae TO — We CN oko 5. oro on hc ee kbs ce been sense bine 2.35 
Lutaasion sisipisceisvsioree nee 
THEORY AND PRaAcTICE oF DesigN — Frank G. Jackson..........+++.. 2.60 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
Exvectrotypine —C. S. Partridge.........ccccccccccccccves 00000 eGe.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

ING —C. G. Partridge... ccccccccccccccccecccccscscccscccs -50 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge..........csceccccerccscevcccscece 2.00 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A Money-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PrinteR — Fden B. 
rr ee ee TC eT er $1.00 

BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker..... 1.00 

CampsigE’s PocKET EstiMATE Book — John W. Campsie............. 75 


CHALLEN’s LABOR-SAVING ReEcorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Cost EstiMaTES FoR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley......... $0.50 
Cost ov Printing — F. W. Baltes.......ccccccccascccccccccccccce 1.50 
we, a er re eee ee ere eee TT ees 3.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando....10.00 
Hints For YouNG Printers UNvER E1icguty — W. A. Willard........ -50 


How To MakE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINESS — Paul Nathan...... 3.20 
NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND Recorp Book, by express at expense of 
3 








SPOURGEE: 555.0:<is > 506 noc 5/5515 6s 510 bien o's wale isis ciel pi c's wie! e'9's -00 
OrpeER Book anpD Record or Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense Of purchaser ........cccccccccccccccccccssvccccscces -00 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 
PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SySTEM — Brown....... 10.00 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette...... sao as sen cvs oyen CD) 
LITHOGRAPHY 
HanpBook OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.............eeeee08: 
RATHOGRAPHIO HPRCIMEND: 5.00550 00000000 cvciccse senses ¢ 
i "| | SOP PEreerere err ener e er Tie Tee eee ee 
METAL-PLATF PRINTING ....2....0. Sbwipieieichininsse ; 


PracticaL LITHOGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour. ee 
THE GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A Pocket CoMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 


Sandison ..... rrererrrrr re Tee eT re Prerrerr re Te oseescQheOO 
CorREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson...........+.+0+ - 50 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.......cccccccecccces Serres coose 020 


History OF COMPOSING ene — tiie s. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
eee eT ree eer ey Te eee re Tee rere Te 


THALER LinoTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 4.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPE — John S. Thompson.......... sow B00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THE BuiLpiINnG oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock..............4. $2.20 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff..........-eeeeeeeee +++ 3.00 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and TC. TIOQWOM. 6. cc ccc wcwenteveccccrsesocsicenvocseeeise 2.60 


MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner............seseecceseeece 2.10 
MANUPACTORE: OF PAPER — Re Wi. Sindall... cis cccceccccctosesesseves 2.10 
Masaun’s Guise — Jobe Ty. Mier. ooo ccccccciccveccsssceseneevces 1.00 
O1n CoLors AND PRINTING Inks — L. E. Andes........+..eeeceeveee - 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton .......... Wiecerersveerite as BO 


PRINTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee......ccsceccceccccceee$ 050 


GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs........-ccseescccccecese 250 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS............+ SeaiSewssebesweseene rune 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L Shuman........... euersieeeesee Dane 
WRITING FOR THE Press — Luce; cloth, $1.10; paper............ ee 60 
PRESSWORK 
A ConcIsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PressworK — F. W. Thomas..........$ .25 
Asemnseas MAMUAs OF PRRGSWORE. v.0.0605 ccc sect cectetesecesouses 4.00 
Cotor Printer — John F. Earhart. 
MopeRN PrREssworK — Fred W. Gage......... aisieigies ebelve seioe'e “eee Sa0e 
New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE.........cccccccccccccece 35 
CP UBM OR GITTOs YEMINNS 6 0; 510s 5.50610) 0 604cbip 6 oi e.0 816 ol. 6 eee ucace » 205 
ROUME SOM cou oo caihs 6 ose sine pels Swieo o nere se asibuey ele'éieb e's eeccseee wae 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING.........0eeee05 - 1.50 
Stewart’s Empossinc Boarb, per dozen...... siete eigie erereielaipieieveeie sivisial ee 


TTMPAN GiAGGR BQUtER cc cccscccccccstevswctSbevcvicctsecccecese ome 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison.................. $2.25 
LINB PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ..........cccccccccccccsoecs 3.50 
PUG AR PAM IMIG: <6 5 5.51/11 4 6/0 16:er 01s o\ ore )0 6 vais arp is evs, ste wp ohavereiene bie 2.00 
METADOORAPAY ——ChOS. TATRA hc 0.05.0 ose sccce css esses cesses cease 2.00 
PREPRONTS PHOOUS. THAME as én ok ccc iisercectedvesceccessceces 2.50 
PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr...........cecececcceces 3.10 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson..............00- + 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander..............eeeeeee 1.50 
PRION'6 AUTOMATIC’ PHOTO: SOARUIB 666 5.0:0.0:006l0s.c ees eierels oe cesesehes 2.00 
OSC UEIG GATE oo. 5.0 6 ke recon ccvnveecsensbeeeecvesesesen aimee 35 
THREE-COLOR PHoToGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl......... eee 8.50 
PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow..... Ar er 
CuLINARY FRENCH ............ brah evoverbcbieibes eivereisiee sielereala Peleeceesle SOD 
ENGLISH CoMPOUND WorpDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall........ -. 2.60 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett........... Oe 
Tam Deemer —~ GAGE BNR eu coc 666 vs hws cikseeeescrescese 1.85 
Waste DICTIONARY CVGRE-DOCKEE) 6: 6. 6:i56:6.6 e:9:0.056: 00:60:08 so ciesienereee -50 
PENs anD Types — Benjamin Drew...... POO cecccccccce - 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTuaTIon — Adéle Millicent Smith. . Seeceecsee Deke 
PuncTUATION — F. Horace Teall..........esceeee asie alsreisiere ecie tine col eene 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SociETY OF PROOFREADERS........ coccce 080 
Tue ART oF WriTING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres ........+0.- Wie(a/Aieleleie'e "asin Rorpiewe a dies ROO 
TypoGRaPHic StyLEBOoK — W. B. McDermutt..........eeee0- paneer -50 
Witson’s TREATISE ON PuncTUATION — John Wilson...........+++ dite eee 





reste THRE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch- wud 
Stpindrurker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.'9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutacher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - ~- - BERLIN, W.5/, GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 


ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zine and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 





HOW faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 

TO alike to the expert and to those taking up 

metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 

PRINT particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 

FROM methods and machines; details of special 

METAL processes, plates and solutions. The price is 

5 3 /- or $2.00, post free. 
on. To be obtained from 

Saray THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Metal Plate Printing 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid. m, 








A text-book covering the entire subject of Printing 
in the Lithographic manner from Zinc and Alumi- 
num Plates. Complete from graining the plates to 
producing the printed sheet. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America. 


Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Foreign Subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
Single copies, twenty cents. 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 


ALBUM LITHO — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS -—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Teegeee OF LABELS—the newest of labels—ts plates in color, 


— STUDIES’’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - = = Vienna VI./i Austria 














PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 









No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 


SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


estas JT YOY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 





Geo. RouTLepce & Sons, Lro. | O74 ane Hil” ' Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 
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THE 
PRINTING 
ART 


“The Fashionplate of Printerdom”’ 


THE HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 


ESIGN, typography, colorwork, 
engraving, and other features are 
fully covered each month. It is 
a publication that interests equally the 
employing printer, compositor and press- 
man, as well as the publisher, engraver, 


and booklover. 


Annual subscription, $3.00; single copies, 
30 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $5.00, 
including postage. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $3.75 per year. Mention this 
magazine and secure a free sample copy. 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass. 


You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office Appliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium — the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 

@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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‘6A Journal for Progressive Master Printers ”* 


A A 
Sample Year's 
Copy Subscription 
Is Yours Costs 
For Two 
20 Cents Dollars 





N 


mi 





magento Clay Holt Place’ Dew orn madara 


Should There Be But One 
International Organization? 





, | ‘HE September AMERICAN PRINTER contains the opinions 
of leading organization men on the situation that con- 
fronts the two employing printers’ conventions at Denver. 


This number also .contains other timely articles that will 
interest all up-to-date printers. 


Excellent examples of color printing are shown. 

The AMERICAN PRINTER is subscribed to by printers who 
wish a journal that instructs, interests and entertains. Are 
you a subscriber? If not, send 20 cents for a copy. 

OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York 




















12 COMPOSING RULES 
AND LEATHER CASE 


FREE 


(Retail Price $1.50) 
VALUABLE TO EVERY PRINTER 


With every new yearly paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to the NATIONAL PRINTER-JOUR- 
NALIST we are giving away one of these pocket 
rule cases, containing twelve steel composing rules. 


The case is made of strong brown leather, with 
patent clasps, and contains twelve fine rules of the 
following sizes— 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26%, 28 and 30 ems. 

If you want to accept this offer, write at once, 
enclosing $2.00. 


The NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST is now 
in its 24th year. One subscriber says, “Every printer and 
publisher with Brains Should Take It.” That means YOU. 


NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST 
4618 W. Ravenswood Park 
CHICAGO 
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Be Certain of Your Medium 
—Then Fire Away 


The advertiser must feel assured that the publication in which 
his announcement appears will be read. Without this assurance he is 
liable to play to empty seats. The /nland Printer contains such technical 
information of vital interest to employer and employee as to insure the 
advertiser that each copy is read not only by the subscriber, but read 
and reread daily by from five to twenty employing printers, managers 
and attachés of printing offices. The information is encyclopedic, its 
advertising is cumulative and informing, therefore pays both the advertiser 
and the reader. 


Just One Instance 


The Kimble Electric Company, Chicago, began advertising in The 
Inland Printer with a quarter-page space. It quickly found a ripe field 
for its line of motors and increased its space to a half page, using forceful 
and convincing copy; the result— double the returns. Note the letter from 


Mr. H. P. Hamaker, of Utopian Printery, Posser, Wash., dated July 22,1911. 


“Kimble Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen : — 

I want to thank you and praise your motor and help you sell more 
motors like the one you sold me. 

Does it pay to read advertisements? Well, yes! I saw your first 
advertisement in The Inland Printer and the second one landed me.” 


Yours, H. P. Hamaker. 


Results are forthcoming through advertising if the proper methods 
are applied. An advertisement pays the advertiser as well as those who 
read the advertisement. The printer can not hope to stay in line with 
his competitors unless he knows where new machinery, supplies, etc., 
can be purchased. 

Successful advertising is not in the spending of vast sums or in the 
using of large space, but in knowing how and when to reach the buyer. 
Let us submit to you a campaign of advertising for your consideration. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


L. M. SLOMAN, Jl 
é a 


Eastern Representative 
Tribune Building . Advertising Manager 
New York Chicago 
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Throw Out 


Your Electrotype 
or Stereotype Plant 


Install an Aluminotype plant and make perfect 
plates for 4% your present cost. If you have 
no plant, you can now make your own book 
plates and save time, money, inconvenience. 


AALUMINOTYPES 





are sharper, harder and better 
than Electrotypes. Alumino- 
types lay ink like nickeltypes 
and will not rust nor corrode. 
Aluminotypes are a_ perfect 
reproduction of your type 


and require no make-ready 
as they are made absolutely 
level and need no finishing. 

Sample Book Plates will 
be sent to reliable houses on 
request. 


We own the United States letters patent and will 
install plants in rotation that orders are received 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK 


Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 
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THE NAME Potter on PRINTING MACHINERY IS A GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 





Offset Presses? 


[f it’sa POTTER it’s the Best 











POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


SALES AGENTS: 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, 160 Apams Street, Cuicaco BRINTNALL & BICKFORD, 568 Howarp Srreet, San Francisco 
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Blatchford, E. W., © o Knowlton Bros. C 302 Shniedewend, Paul, 
Blomfeldt & Rapp Co 2 Lanston Monotype Machine Co 30% Sprague Electric Co 
Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co é Latham Machinery Co 336 Star Tool Mfg. 
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YOUR COSTS SYSTEM 


Will SHOW your cost of production. 
It will NOT REDUCE: your cost. 


To accomplish this you must use improved machinery. 











Quick- 
Change 
—— Multiple | <= 
Quick-Change Model 8 Thre -Magazine M ag azine ‘iit syns Four-Magazine 














LINOTYPES 


Adequately equi ipped, will reduce your cost of composition to what 


give your plant a competitive power in securing 
Business that Pays a Profit. 


Your success depends not so much on increasing your selling price 
as on decreasing your production expense. 


“The Linotype Way Is the Only Way!” 


it should be, an 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 332 Camp St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA 


MELBOURNE : BUENOS AIRES—Hoffmann & Stocker 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen- 
SYDNEY. NS'W- > | Parsons TradingCo, | NORWAY / Fabrik G.m.b.H., Berlin, eta ce keen 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. HOLLAND | Germasy TOKIO —Teijiro K 1 
ry . urosawa 





Recent Decisions on the Press Question 
Below are given the names of 58 purchasers who recently installed 70 presses, 
and who reached a decision as to which is the best press to buy. 


same concerns have been confronted with the same question 294 times 
They now have 364 Miehle Presses. 


before, and reached the-same decision. 


These 


Melle 








Publishing House of the M. E 
Church South Nashville, Tenn. .... 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
United States Printing Co. Cincinnati, Ohio ... 
Previously purchased for this and other branches 
fifty-five Miehles. 
Graham-Chisholm Co. ..--New York City 
E. J. Schuster Printing Co 
Previously Ppenetinii one Miehle. 
Baruch & Louis - Cleveland, Ohio .... 
The Williams Printing Co Richmond, Va. 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 
Johnston-Taylor Printing Co Wichita, Kan. 
The Crowell Publishing Co Sprin a. Ohio ... 
Previously purchased four Michles. 
Rogers Printing Co Te. U Saree 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co Manchester, N. H.... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Barcelona, Spain .... 
New York City 
J. West Goodwin i 
Currier Printing Co 
Previously purchased he iehles. 
The De Vinne Press.......... -eeeNew York City 
Previously purchased twenty-two Miehles. 
Tulane University Press 
The Diamond Match Co Barberton, Ohio .... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
The Hann & Adair Printing Co....Columbus, Ohio .... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Allen, Lane & Scott Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Lefebure Ledger Co Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 
Mayer & Miller Co i 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Burke & James Chicago, Hil.’ .......... 
Michigan Carton Co Battle Creek, Mich.. 
Previously purchased six Miehles. 
J. B. Crawford Manufacturing Co..Chicago, Ill. ........ 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
The Somerville Publishing Co,....Somerville, N. J..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Tribune Printing Co South Bend, Ind..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Palmer & Oliver New York City...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The London Printery Rock Hill, S. C...... 
Cia. General de Fosforos Buenos Aires, S.°A.. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


New Orleans, La.... 


1 


.2 





agg Oe Emmerich, Germany. 1 
The Edwards Company...........Santiago, Chile 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 


L. P. Hard -...south Bend, Ind.. 
reviously purchased four Miehles. 


Central Druckerei ........ AB Oe ri Copenhagen Den- 


Harris & Partridge ...Philadelphia, Pa. 
Previously purchased five _Miehles. 
McKinley Music Co 
A. Wohlfeld Magdeburg, reese 
Previously purchased fourteen Miehles 


Butler Brothers ... Chicago, Ill, ........ 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Chas. H. Glass & Co, Bangor, Me. ........ 
The Tabard Press - New York City 
John P, Keefe i 


Geo. H. Ellis Co Boston, Mass. ...... 
Previously purchased five. Miehles, 


A. R. Barnes & Co.. seeeeseeceess Chicago, Il. 


Previously purchased nine Miehles. 
aaa Suburban Publishing 


Philadelphia, Pa. ... 

A. I. Root, TGC ccs cccees es maha, Neb. 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 

Arts and Crafts Publishing Co....Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

National Printing Co., Ltd, Montreal, er 35 

The J. B. Savage Co. Cleveland, Ohio . 
Previously purchased five Miehles, 

United States Printing Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Previously So for this and other branches 
fifty-seven Miehles. 

Roy M. Barcal & Co Chicago, Ill. 
Previously purchased one Miehle, 
R. Suter and Cie Bern, Switzerland . te 
Connell Printing Co 
Berrian & Douglas New York City 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
The Art Press Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
Southern Publishing Association.. Nashville, Tenn. .... 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
National. Carton Co Joliet, Ill. 
Parsons Trading Co Mexico City, Mex... 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 
Galveston Printing Co. Galveston, Tex. ..... 1 
Rubel Loose Leaf Manufacturing 
REG as oe ssidigua's sade Re ach Cates Chicago, Ill. ........ 1 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 


Shipments for July, 1911, 70 Miehle Presses 








For Prices, Pérce and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 326 S. Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bidg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Dallas Office, 411 Juanita Building. 
23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, Paris. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
San Francisco Office, 401 Williams Bldg., 693 Mission St. 
6 Grunewaldstrasse, Steglitz-Berlin, Germany. 
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